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MR. CURTIS'S NEW WORKS ON THE EAR AND EYE. 


Just Published, considerably enlarged and improved. Sixth Edition. 7s. 6d. boards. 


A TREATISE ON THE PHYSIOLOGY AND DISEASES 
OF THE EAR, 


With the most approved Modes of Treatment, accompanied with Plates of the Organs 
of Sensation, exhibiting the Distribution of the Nerves. Illustrated with nearly 100 


interesting Cases. 


By JOHN HARRISON CURTIS, Esq., Aurist and Oculist. 


II. 
A TREATISE ON THE PHYSIOLOGY AND DISEASES OF 
THE EYE; 


Illustrated with Cases and Plates of its principal Diseases; together with Remarks | on 
the Preservation of Sight, and on Spectacles, Reading-Glasses, &c. Second Edition. 
Price 7s. 6d. boards. 

«* Many excellent prescriptions are added at the foot of the pages.”"—Lendon Medical and Surgical 


Journal. 

** We unhesitatingly pronounce this work on the Eye to be by far the very best.”—Melropolitan 
Magazine.” 
London: LonGMAn and Co.; and H. Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 


Just Published, in One Volume, neatly bound, price 7s. 6d. 
y P 


[THE son OF DUPLICITY, 


** There is a poctical imagination and marks of cultivated taste in this story.”—Literary Gazette. 


SimpKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court; Messrs. Ringway & Sons, 
Piccadilly, 








¢ 4 
D E LA CHARITE LEGALE, de ses effets, de ses causes, et spéciale- 
ment DES MAISONS DE TRAVAIL, et de la proscription de la Mendicité; par 
F. M. L. Naville, Ministre du Saint Evangile, Membre de la Compagnie des Pasteurs 
de Genéve; de la Société Suisse d’utilité publique ; de la Société de la Morale Chré- 
tienne, &c. &c. 
a Paris, chez P. Durarr, Libraire, Quai Malaquais, No. 7; a Saint Petersbourg, 
chez J. F. Hauer et Cie; a Londres, chez BALLIERE, Regent-Street, No. 219. 


DR. RAMADGE ON CONSUMPTION. 


In 1 vol. 8vo., price 8s. New Edition, illustrated by Coloured Plates. 


ONSUMPTION CURABLE, and the manner in which Nature as 
well as Remedial Art operates in effecting a healing Process in Cases of Con- 
sumption, explained and illustrated by numerous remarkable and interesting cases. 
By Francis H. Ramapce, M. D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
Senior Physician to the Infirmary for Asthma, Consumption, and other Diseases of 
the Chest, &c. 





London : Lone@MAn and Co. 
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Just Published, 


FAMILIAR TREATISE ON SCROFULA, SCURVY, CON- 
SUMPTION, DROPSY, and Diseases of the Blood and Liver, with their 
Origin in the Human Frame ; in which are particularly detailed the singular efficacy 
and long-tried excellence of DE VELNOS’ VEGETABLE SYRUP for the cure of 
the above distressing maladies. 
Printed for James Ripaway & Sons, No. 169, Piccadilly, and sold by them and all 
respectable Booksellers in town and country. 
The Syrup, which has also proved most beneficial to females at certain periods of 
life, is prepared by Mrs. CANHAM, No. 52, Berners Street, Oxford Street, London. 


TAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 


N° XXXIV. FOR OCTOBER 1836, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Contains—The Student's Farewell to Ireland—Jesse’s Angler’s Rambles —Charlemagne 
and the Sea Kings—To your Tents, O Israel! By an Irish Clergyman—To Lord 
Brougham—Tours and Detours in Scotland in the Summer of 1836, by the Wards 
of Clapham, concluded—Literary Remains of Carl Von Knebel—Ode to the American 
Sea Serpent—The Beggar’s Wallet, No. VIII.—The Aristocrat’s Wife—Public 
Opinion as indicated by the Newspaper Press—Life of Bilbury Thurland—Letter 
from the Rev. Humphrey Price to Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P. on an Extension of 
the Suffrage—The Old World and the New—Literary Bulletin for October—Political 
Register—Postscript—Public Dinner to Lord Brougham. 

The volume of Tait’s Magazine for 1835, although costing only Twelve Shillings, 
contains as much letterpress, by a number of the ablest writers of the day, as is given by 
the London Magazines and the Quarterly Reviews for Thirty-six Shillings; or as is 
contained in twenty volumes of Novels, as usually published, in post 8vo., at 10s. 6d. 
each, or £.10. 10s. in all. To say nothing of condensation of matter and variety of 
subject, each Number of Zait’s Magazine gives, tor One Shilling, more reading than is 
contained in a volume and two-thirds of a volume of a modern novel, at Seventeen 
Shillings and Sixpence. 

Wixtuiam Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, MARsuatt, and Co., London; and Joun 

Cumminc, Dublin; by whom are also Published, 








II. 


TAIT’S CHEAP PAMPHLETS, 
ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS, 
Just published, in super-royal 8vo. 54 pages, containing as much reading as an 
ordinary 12s. volume, 
SECOND EDITION, PRICE EIGHTPENCE, 
R USSIA. ByaMancuester Manuracturer, Author of England, 


Ireland, and America. 
CONTENTS: 


I.—Russia, Turkey, and England. 
II.—Poland, Russia, and England. 
III.—The Balance of Power. 
IV.—Protection of Commerce. 


** The object of this pamphlet rs pre to be, to show the folly and danger of this country interfering in 
the quarrels and wars of continental states, and to prove that nothing but such interference, can endanger 
the peace, or prove detrimental to the commerce of Great Britain. The writer also attacks the oy of 
supporting a powerful navy, asserting that it is a great obstacle to good and cheap government, which has 
been created and fostered for the very purposes of misgovernment. The pamphlet embraces an enlightened 
advocacy of the trading interests, and a powerful description of the horrors of war; it displays great ability 
and research, and without binding ourselves to the conclusions which the author draws, we would re 
commend its wide circulation, in order that the subject may be thoroughly sifted by the people, and receive 
that attention from the legislature which its importance deserves.”— York Herald. 

** No writer of the present day has more completely and logically discussed, and we may say, more 
skilfully set at rest the importaut questions we have enumerated.”—Tyne Mercury. 


~ 
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TAIT’S ADVERTISEMENTS continued. 





In super-royal 8vo, Sixth Edition. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
‘ ‘ 
i ROSAS DS IRELAND, AND AMERICA, 
By a MANCHESTER MANUFACTURER. 

“‘ This pamphlet has some sound views of the true foreign policy of England, and some just and 
forcible reflections upon the causes which keep us in the rear of improvement, as respects commerce and 
many branches of internal management, compared to America. The Author's remarks upon Ireland, and 
upon the real causes of its stationary condition, are well worthy of attention. They are characterised by 
practical good sense.”— Times. 

** This pamphlet (or rather volume, for it contains as much matter as would make a volume) may be 
regarded as the address of an able, well informed, and patriotic mercantile man, to the good sense 0} his 
countrymen, on subjects of the very highest importance to the prosperity of his country. The title of 
Manchester Manufacturer is no nom de guerre, but truly describes the occupation of the highly respectable 
and intelligent Author. Nor is this a party pamphlet. It appeals, not to the interests or the prejudices of 
any particular class ; but to the good sense of all. We recommend it more especially to the perusal of the 
Author’s commercial brethren, the Manufacturers, Merchants, and Traders of our great towns.”—Tail's 


Edinburgh Magazine. 
In super-royal 8vo. Second Edition, Price 6d. 


- RUE TALES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY, 
as related by themselves. Selected from the Report of the Poor Law 
Commissioners. By Mrs. JoHNSTONE. 

*,* Whatever profits may result from the sale of this Pamphlet, will be applied by 
Mr. Tait to purposes of charity connected with Ireland; the only object of the publica- 
tion being to diffuse such information as may direct public attention to the subject. 

* This is a selection by Mrs. Johnstone, from the Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners. It is a demon- 
stration of the necessity of a Poor-Law for Ireland, effected in a manner that could be planned and executed 
only by a woman of true genius. We could wish to see a copy of this work in every house in the kingdom. 
It will do more to diffuse just notions of what the Irish peasantry are, and what they may become, than 
any book we knuw.”—Glasgow Argus. 


,* 458.5 > AND O’CON NEL L; 
A PAMPHLET OF 48 LARGE PAGES, SUPER-ROYAL 8vo. 
Closely printed, containing more than an ordinary 12s. volume. 
PRICE EIGHTPENCE. 

Contents.—Gradual Annexation of Ireland to England—The Reformation—The 
Revolution—Treaty of Limerick—Broken—Severe Penal Laws against the Catholics— 
The Miseries of that Body—Gradual Alleviation of their Sufferings—First Cathoiic 
Committee—Address to the King—A Liberal Party in the Parliament—First Measure 
of Relief—The Second Catholic Committee—The Irish Volunteers—Catholic Committee 
—New Modelled—Catholic Relief Act of 1793—The United Ivishmen—Orangemen, 
and Peep-o’-Day Boys—The Rebellion—The Union—State of the Catholic Body— 
Mr. O’Connell’s First Public Appearance in Aid of the Catholic Cause—His Birth and 
Family—Education, and Progress in his Profession—Accounts of his Appearance and 
Habits—The Catholic Board—Difficultics it had to deal with—The Veto, and State of 
the Catholic Church in Ireland—The King’s Visit to Ireland—Formation of the 
Catholic Association—Mr. Hume’s Motions on the Lrish Church—Disturbances Sup- 
pressed by the Association—Act of Parliament against the Association—Catholic Relief 
Biill—Thrown out in the House of Lords—Catholic Association Remodelled on Mr. 
O'Connell's plan ; and Suppression Act Evaded—Waterford Meeting, & Mr. O’Connell’s 
Speech—Catholic Census—Sympathy of America and other Foreign Nations—Water- 
ford Election—Louth Election—Clare Election—Address of Mr. O’Connell—Mr. Law- 
less —Mission to the North—Secret Societies, &c., in Tipperary—Suppressed by an 
Address from Mr. O’Connell—Proceedings of Government—Passing of the Emancipation 
Bill—Catholic Grievances remaining—Tithes—Vestry Cess—State of Ireland compared 
with the former State of Scotland. 

Ill, 


In 8vo. Price 14s. 


HISTORY OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS, AND ISLES. 
4& By Donatp Grecory, Esq. ; Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
and to the lona Club, 
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TAIT’S ADVERTISMENTS continued. 





IV. 
GQ MITH'S WEALTH OF 
be With large Additions, by Proressor McCuLtocu. 
beautifully printed vols. 8vo. 27. 12s. 6d. 

This new and complete edition of Dr. Smitn’s great work, contains a Life of the 
Author, and a fine Portrait, engraved by Horsburgh; an Introductory Discourse, 
showing the rise of the Science of Political Economy, what Dr. Smith did for it, and its 
subsequent progress; numerous foot-notes, containing corrections and additions; and 
such lengthened supplemental notes and dissertations in the last volume as were 
necessary to show the fallacy of some of Dr. Smith’s doctrines, and to furnish a brief 
but distinct account of the most material improvements that have been made in the 
science since Dr. Smith’s time. A very copious index, compiled with great care, has 
also been added. 


** A good edition of the Wealth of Nations was much wanted. 
This is the best edition of one of the best works in the English language. 
author and of the subject.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


¥. 


NATIONS. 


In four large and 


Mr. M‘Culloch has supplied this want. 
It is an edition worthy of the 


ANECDOTES; 


w COTTISH JESTS AND 
and IRISH JESTS. 


‘J to which are added a selection of choice ENGLISH 
Collected by R. CuamBers. In royal 18mo. price 5s. 
* Really a treasure of wit and humour.”—Greenock Advertiser. 
VI. 
Lately published, in 8vo., 12s. 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


By P. F. TYTLER, Esa. 


Vol. V., containing the Reigns of James 1V., James V., and part of the Minority of Mary. 





“‘ The merest glance at the table of contents will 
suffice to show, that Volume V. embraces a very in- 
teresting period. With the exception of the days of 
Wallace and Bruce, there are few portions of our his- 
tory more interesting and romantic than the reigns of 
the Fourth and Fifth Jameses, which are here narrated, 
and that of the lovely but unhappy ~~ portion 
of whose minority is also contained in this volume, 
which consequently includes the unfortunate battle 
of Floddenfield, the subject of some of the most plain- 
tive and touching chants of the Scottish muse—the 
agitated minority of James V.—the eventful reign of 
that monarch, and his miserable death, after the dis- 
graceful defeat of Solway Moss—and the opening, 
during the succeeding minority of Mary, of that great 
struggle between Roman Catholicism and Protest- 
antism which was to terminate in the triumph of the 
Reformed Faith. In an Appendix are given some va- 
luable papers illustrative of particular portions of the 
history, which, whether for animation and interest of 
style, or depth and accuracy of research, merit our 
warmest approbation, and ought to be in the hands of 
every Scotsman, who wishes to be correctly informed 
respecting the deeds of his fathers.” —Greenock Intel- 
ligencer. 

“The descriptions of the battles are concise, but 
full of spirit. The events are themselves of the most 
romantic kind, and are detailed in a very picturesque 
and forcible style.”— Times. 

“The most brilliant age of Scotland is fortunate in 
having found a historian whose sound judgment is ac- 
companied by a graceful liveliness of imagination.” — 
Quarterly Review. 

** Highly creditable in all respects to Mr. Tytler. 
Its tone is unprejudiced, manly, and impartial. Such 
a History of Scotland was much wanted.”"—New 
Monthly Magazine. 


“‘ This volume, which embraces the history of half 
a century (1497 to 1546), and treats of the deeply in- 
teresting times of James IV., of the regency of Al- 
bany, of James V., and a portion of the minority of 
Mary, is one of the most important productions of the 
press. The entirely new light thrown upon the poli- 
tical intrigues of Scotland and her leading men, during 
the infancy of the unfortunate Mary, and also on the 
conduct of Henry VIII., in relation to them, to his 
views upon the independence of the country, and to 
his share in the assassination of Beaton, is perfectly 
extraordinary, and affords another proof of the strong 
necessity that exists of correcting the usual romance 
of history, by constant reference to contemporary and 
authentic documents. Mr. Tytler has consulted the 
records in the State Paper Oftice, which have been un- 
disturbed for three hundred years; and the result is 
a widely different version of the events, and a no less 
different picture of the actors who took the prominent 
share in bringing about or resisting the Reformation, 
and in all the memorable affairs of a distracted but 
exceedingly momentous period. In a word, the dis- 
coveries are so curious, and the exposition so striking, 
that we can truly say, we are unacquainted with any 
publication more deserving of universal attention.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

** The evidence of this very interesting fact,” (that 
Richard II., said by the English historians to have 
been murdered at Pontefract Castle, actually lived 
many years in Scotland, after the period of his sup- 
posed murder), ‘‘ will appear in the third volume of 
Mr. Tytler’s History of Scotland. Like the tenor of 
the work in general, it reflects the highest honour on 
Mr. Tytler’s talents and industry.”—Sir Walter Scott. 

‘An accurate, well digested, well written history, 
evincing deliberation, research, judgment, and fide- 
lity.” —Scotsman. 
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VIL. 


MILTON ON THE CHURCH QUESTION. 


Just published, in 12mo., boards, price 4s. 


| Maple ara FROM THE PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON, 


containing the whole of his Writings on the Cuurcu Question. Now first published 


separately. 


“* This is a cheap and excellent volume, that deserves to have a place on every book-shelf however 


humble, as it may fearlessly claim one in any library however costly. 


The demand which seems to be 


springing up for the works of this mighty writer, has latterly brought him so often before us, that it is unne- 


cessary to go into critical remarks, 


Independent of the poetical richness of imagery, the quaint and biting 


humour, and the strength of diction displayed in these controversies on the Church Question, their matter 
has immediate relation to the great points of Prelacy and the Voluntary principle, which are now agitating 
the public mind. All the fallacies and arguments, both political and religious, of Tory Establishment-men, 
might be triumphantly refuted, point hy point, by extracts from this volume.”—Spectator. 


VIII. 


In one very thick Volume, 8vo., closely but beautifully printed, price Eighteen Shillings, 


LFCTURES ON THE 


PHILOSOPHY or 


tHE HUMAN MIND. 


By the late THOMAS BROWN, M. D. 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 


With a Portrait, and a Memorr of the Author, by the Rev. Davip Wetsn, Professor of Church History 
in the University of Edinburgh. 


NINTH EDITION, 
* An inestimable book.”—Dr. Parr. 


“THE GENIUS OF A TRUE PHILOSOPHER. 


“THE LATE Dr. TuomAs Brown.—It is with no 
feigned reluctance that we venture to attempt the 
duty of embodying in language our impressions of the 
stupendous genius and acquirements of Dr. Brown. 
Genius is a subtle thing, asswming, as it does, all the 
shapes, and reflecting all the colours in nature. 

‘It is difficult to measure in language the precise 
merits of any man of genius, even when his genius is of 
the least diversified description. But when an individual 
exhibits in combination a great variety of qualities, 
either of which would singly suffice to procure for him 
a place in the highest class of intellect, the difficulty 
is obviously enhanced an hundred-fold. Such is the 
difficulty with which he is doomed to grapple, who 
would seek to do justice to the intellectual endow- 
ments of Dr. Brown. We do not happen to know any 
other philosopher who can lay claim to the possession 
of talents so high in degree, and so varied in kind. 
About the genius of Newton himself—mighty as was 
the extent of his intellect—there was a simplicity, 
which renders the task of description comparatively 
easy. The talent was all of one sort : homogencous, 
it might be termed, in the language of mathematics. 
The intellect of Bacon was much more varied in its 
powers. But neither Bacon, nor Hobbes, nor Berkeley, 
nor Locke, possessed powers of mind so splendid and 
so various as those with which it pleased nature to 
endow Dr. Brown. Brown is, beyond comparison, the 
most eloquent of philosophical writers ; and to be clo- 
quent on the most subtle and abstruse questions which 
can present themselves to the human understanding, 
is surely no slight distinction. To express one’s mean- 
ing at all intelligibly on such matters, is much. Pre- 
cision is an exquisite beauty ; and eloquence involves 
the possession of some of the highest properties of 
intellect. Whoever would ascertain, by contrast, the 
difficulty and the value of eloquence on abstract ques- 
tions—the rarity and the importanco of the power of 





illustrating recondite truths—let him compare together 
the writings of Brown and of Ricardo.—The intellect 
of Brown is the most subtle of which the history of 
metaphysical philosophy furnishes any record. His 
power of analysis was-a sort of new sense. In notions, 
apparently the most simple—notions which had been 
accepted as such by the acutest of his predecessors— 
he could discover unsuspected elementary combina- 
tions. The results to which the exercise of this power 
led, were of the most extraordinary kind. 

** Of the force and comprehensiveness of his under- 
standing, it is impossible to speak in terms which shall 
be intelligible to those to whom his works are unknown. 
So much power and delicacy of intellect were never 
before united in one individual. His mind clothes with 
new colours every part of nature which reflects its in- 
fluence. What others declare to be all barrenness, he 
proves to be teeming with life and beauty. Like the 
dervish in the Eastern tale, he anoints the eyes of those 
around him, and, straightway, all the riches of the in- 
tellectual world are revealed. Had Dr. Brown wanted 
those high qualities of intellect of which we have 
already attempted to supply a feeble description, his 
imaginative power would still have made him a most 
remarkable man. The exquisite poetry of his illustra- 
tions would render his lectures an interesting study, 
even if those lectures did not contain those revelations 
of metaphysical truth which constitute their highest 
value. The tenderness of Dr. Brown is, however, 
perhaps, his most admirable, as it undoubtedly is his 
most attractive quality. What a deep devotion to the 
highest interests of humanity do his writings evince ! 
How elevating and cheering is their influence! The 
dullest reader of Brown’s Lectures cannot rise from 
their perusal without loving their author, and having 
his love of his species confirmed and extended. Tried 
by all the tests with which we are familiar, Dr. Brown 
appears to us the most wonderful man to whom latter 
times have given birth.”—Weekly True Sun, 15th Sept. 
1833. 


WILLIAM Tait, Edinburgh ; Loneman and Co.; and Simrkin, MARSHALL, and Co ; London: 
and Jonn Cummine ,Dublin. 
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MATHEMATICAL WORKS, 
BY PROFESSOR YOUNG, 


BELFAST COLLEGE. 


1. ELEMENTS of the DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS; comprehending 
the General Theory of Curve Surfaces and of Curves of Double Curvature. Second 
edition, 12mo., corrected and enlarged. 9s. cloth. 

*,* Published also in 8vo. for the Universities. 12s. 
See Dr. Gregory’s edition of Hutton’s Mathematics, Vol. I. p. 157, where a particular reference is made 
to this work. 


2. ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY; containing a New and Universal 
Treatise on the Doctrine of Proportion, together with Notes, in which are pointed out 
and corrected several important Errors that have hitherto remained unnoticed in the 
Writings of Geometers, 8vo. 8s. 

8. AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ALGEBRA, Theoretical 
and Practical ; with attempts to simplify some of the mere difficult Parts of the Science, 
particularly the Demonstration of the Binomial Theorem, in its most general form ; the 
Solution of Equations of the higher orders; the Summation of Infinite Series, &c. A 
new edition, 12mo. 5s. Gd. cloth. 


4. AKEY tothe ABOVE, by W. H. Spicer. 6s, 
5. A TREATISE on the GENERAL ‘THEORY and Sotvurion of 


ALGEBRAICAL EQuaTIons; in which are embodied the Recent Researches of Budan, 
Fourier, and Horner ; together with a complete Solution of the Important Problem of 
the Separation of the Real and Imaginary Roots of an Equation, under all circum- 
stances; being the substance of a remarkable paper by M. Sturm, printed among the 
Mémoires présentés par divers savans a l’Académie Royale des Sciences de I’ Institut de 
France. 12mo. 9s. 

6. ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 
with its applications to the principles ‘of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, with the 
neeessary Logarithmic and Trigonometrical Tables. cloth, 6s. To which are added, 
some Original Researches in Spherical Geometry. By T.S. Davies, Esq. F’.R.S.E. 
F.R.A.S., &c. 

7. MATHEMATICAL TABLES; comprehending the Logarithms of 
all Numbers, from 1 to 36,000; also the Natural and Logarithmic Sines and Tangents ; 
computed to seven places of Decimals, and arranged on an improved Plan; with several 
other Tables, useful in Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, and in other departments of 
Practical Mathematics. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

8. AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the COMPUTATION of 
LOGARITHMS ; intended as a Supplement to the various Books on Algebra. A new 
edition, enlarged. 12mo. 5s. 

9. ELEMENTS of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY; comprehending 
the Doctrine of the Conic Sections, and the general Theory of Curves and Surfaces of 
the second order, with a variety of local Problems on Lines and Surfaces. Intended for 
the use of Mathematical Students in Shools and Universities. 9s. cloth. 

10. ELEMENTS of the INTEGRAL CALCULUS; with its Appli- 
cation to Geometry and to the Summation of Infinite Series, &c. 9s. cloth. 

11. ELEMENTS of MECHANICS; comprehending the Theory of 
Equilibrium and of Motion, and the first Principles of Physical Astronomy, together 
with a variety of Statical and Dynamical Problems. Illustrated by numerous engravings. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

12. A LECTURE on the STUDY of the MATHEMATICS, 12mo. 
sewed, 2s. 

PUBLISHED BY J. SOUTER, 131, FLEET-STREET, 





~ 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





In octavo, 2s. 6d. 


7, 2s PEOPL E O F RU S S I 4A, 
AND THE POLICY OF ENGLAND. 
“ It is unquestionably the most lucid expesition of the actual state of the great bulk of the Inhabitants 


of Russia which has yet appeared.”—Sun. ‘ ? _ . : 
“ It gives the best summary account of the interior condition of Russia which we have yet seen. It 


supplies a void in our present information which it is most essential should be both accurately and amply 
filled up. We must refer our readers to the pamphlet itself, which ought to be in the hands of every 
political thinker.”—Morning Advertiser. 

** We strongly recommend it to public attention.” —Scolsman. 

** 1t involves the interests of liberty itself, and it ought to engross the attention both of every cabinet and 
of every individual.” —Edinburgh Chronicle. 

“* The work is of great public importance.”—Belfast Northern Whig. 

‘“« * * * giving a masterly sketch of the population of the overgrown Empire of the Czar.”—Cualedonian 
Mercury, July 8. 

** It has only to be known to be generally read and duly estimated. It is the production of a clear head, 
and of an able pen, and throws great light upon the subject which it is its object to illustrate.”—Brighion 


Patriot, Aug. 2. . , 
** It gives the reader an insight into the manners, customs, and state of the people, information which is 


but very little known.”"—Liverpool Standard, Aug. 5. 
** The writer of this pamphlet, whoever he is, is well acquainted with the government, the people, the 


manners and customs, and we have some reason to believe, the language of the Russians. ** The 
manner in which the schemes of Russia are to be counteracted, the complete series of naval and military 
campaigns laid down for bringing her high ambition to the knees, and the clear and succinct account of the 
state of the feelings of other powers, and how they are best to be operated upon—what course indeed, all Europe 
ought te employ to thwart her designs, are fully displayed in this interesting and sensiblble pamphlet. rT 
must certainly have an important effect on the minds of all our statesmen who make the foreign policy of 


their country their study.”—Tyne Mercury, Aug. 23. 
Il. 
THE SPEECH OF LORD DUDLEY STUART 
ON THE POLICY OF RUSSIA, 
Delivered in the House of Commons, Friday, February 19, 1836. With an Appendix 
of Official Documents. 
IIT. 

SPEECH OF P. M. STEWART, Esq. M.P. in the House of Com- 
mons, on April 20, 1836, in support of his Motion on the subject of the Aggressions of 
Russia. 

IV. 
Second Edition, with additions, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
A FEW REMARKS ON OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 
¥. 
STATE PAPERS. 
Nearly ready, price 30s. bound in cloth, and lettered. 

BRITISH and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS, 1832-1833, com- 
piled by the “ Lrsranian and Kererer of the Parers” at the Foreign 
Office. 

The Volume since the -termination of the War in 1814 will be reprinted as speedily 
as possible. The Volumes for 1818-19, 1819-20, 1828-29, 1829-30, 1830-31, 1831-32, 
are now ready. 

This Publication is intended to comprise the principal Documents which have been 
made public, relating to the Political and Commercial Affairs of Nations, and to their 
relations with each other, from the termination of the War in 1814 to the latest period. 

‘The Work has, until lately, been printed exclusively for the use of the Government, 
and of its Diplomatic Agents abroad; but the general interest attached to these Collec- 
tions has led to its publication. 

“It is the most important work of reference that has appeared for many years.” 
— Times. 3 


James Ripaway and Sons, London: and all Booksellers. 
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Just Published, Price 2s. 


ea ¥ O F P OL A N OD. 
By the Author of “ The Sea Wolf.” 
Switu, Evper, &. Co. Cornhill. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
HE ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING BOOK and EXPOSITOR, 


being an introduction to the spelling, pronunciation, and derivation of the 
English language: containing, besides several other important improvements, ex- 
tensive tables of words, deduced from their GREEK and Latin Roots; adapted to the 
use of classical and ladies’ schools, and also of adults and foreigners. By HENRY 
ButrerR. Twentieth Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


“ This is a very excellent little Work. It is not, like many others of the same description, a mere modi- 
fication or re-arrangement of those which have gone before it. The author displays great original ability, 
both in matter and in manner.”—EKdinburgh Evening Post. 


Also, by the same Author, 


GRADATIONS IN READING AND SPELLING, upon an 
entirely new and original plan; by which dissyllables are rendered as easy as mono- 
syllables, Sixteenth Edition. Price 1s. bound. 

“« To Mr. Butter’s Gradations we can give our unqualified approbation.” —Atheneum. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. Sixth Edition. Price 4d. 


Srmpkin, MARSHALL, and Co., London; Bancks and Co., Manchester; OLIVER and 
Boyp, Edinburgh ; and W. Curry, Jun. and Co., Dublin. 


Immediately will be Published, the FIFTH VOLUME of 
C OLONEL NAPIER’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE 
PENINSULA, with some Remarks upon Robinson’s Life of Picton, and 
upon two Articles in the Quarterly Review, with Plans, 8vo. Price 20s. 
To be completed in Six vols. 








ALSO 
CAPTAIN JOHN PATTERSON’S ADVENTURES, 


With Notices of the Officers, and of the Fiftieth or Queen’s Own Regiment, from 
1807 to 1821. Dedicated, by permission, to the Queen. In 1 vol., post 8vo., neatly 
bound in cloth. Price 10s. 6d. 


T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street. 





In octavo, price 9s. 


| eee ares on the PROGRESS of ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY, 

chiefly during the 17th and 18th Centuries; by the Right Hon. Sir JAMES 
MACKINTOSH, with a Preface by the Rev. WILLIAM WHEWELL, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“ Done with taste, discrimination, and, as far as the subject would admit, that ease 
and perspicuity which flow from the complete mastery of a congenial subject.” — 
Quarterly Review. 

“ The admirable treatise on the History of Ethical Philosophy by Sir James 
Mackintosh, which forms part of the Prolegomena to the New Edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, has been lately published in a separate form, with a Preface by Mr. 
Whewell containing an excellent view of its leading objects and doctrines.” — Edinburgh 
Review. 

‘“* That inimitable ‘ Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy,’ which is prefixed to the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia.” — Francis Jeffrey. 

AbaM and Cuarces Brack, Edinburgh; Lonaman and Co. ; Simpkin, MARSHALL, 
and Co.; WuitTaker andCo. ; and Hamitton, Apams, and Co., London: and Joun 
Cummine, Dublin, | 
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Price 2s. 6d. 

{PEECH of WILLIAM CLAY, Ese., M.P., on moving for the 
\J appointment of a Committee to inquire into the Operation of the Act permitting 
the Establishment of JOINT-STOCK BANKS; to which are added, Reflections on 
Limited Liability, Paid-up Capital, and Publicity of Accounts, as applied to such Asso- 
ciations: with some Remarks on an Article on Joint-Stock Companies, in the last 
Number of the Edinburgh Review. 

“ We are thus particular in enumerating the contents of this well-timed publication, because we 
are desirous that it should be referred to by such of our readers as feel particular interest in monetary 
affairs, at the earliest moment.”—Constitutional, Oct. 19. 


II. 


REPORT of the COMMITTEE of the HOUSE OF COMMONS 
On JOINT-STOCK BANKS, August 20, 1836. Price 6d. 
IIt. 
In the Press, in 8vo. 
AWN EXAMINATION of the REPORT of the COMMITTEE ON 
JOINT-STOCK BANKS, &c., &c., &c., 
By Tuomas JopuLin. 
JamMEs Ripaway and Sons, 169, Piccadilly. 


FYANCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, Vol. XIIL, Part II., containing 

Linn&us; Liesius; Litnocrapny; Liverroot; Lock; Locke; Loca- 
kitums; Locic; Lomsparps; Lomsarpy; Lonpon; LONDONDERRY; LONGITUDE ; 
Louisiana; Luruer; Lyp1a; Maceponia; MacnIAVELLI; Mackintosu; McCrir ; 


MaAbaAGascar; and MAGNETISM. 
Apam & Cuarces Buiack, Edinburgh; Simpkin, MARSHALL, & Co.; WHITTAKER 


& Co.; and Hamitton, Apams, & Co., London. 


---s NOTICE to PUPILS 


PREPARING for EXAMINATION in LATIN at APOTHECARIES’ HALL. 














On the Ist of October will be published, a New Edition, in s—EPARATE Books, 
Price 2s. each Book, of 

{ELSUS DE MEDICINA, with an interlineal and literal Translation, 

/ and Notes, by J. W. UNDERWOOD. 

*,* The whole Ercur Books, in Latin only, may be had separately, in cloth, price 6s. 
Published by J. Sourer, 131, Fleet-street. 
Of whom may be had, with an interlineal and literal Translation, by the same, 

1. GREGORY’s CONSPECTUS MEDICINE THEORETICE. Two 
vols. in cloth, 16s. 

2. THE APHORISMS of HIPPOCRATES ; containing the original 
Greek, with an interlineal and literal Translation, followed by a free Version and Notes. 
3y J. W. UNDERWOOD.—In one vol. 12mo. handsomely bound in cloth, 9s. 

3. THE MEDICAL STUDENT’s Practical and Theoretical GUIDE 
to the Translation and Composition of LATIN PRESCRIPTIONS ; with an expla- 
natory Latin Grammar, written in a familiar style; together with a Text-Book and 
Exercises; calculated to make the Learner thoroughly acquainted with the Verbal and 
Grammatical Analysis of the Pharmacopeeia, Prescriptions, &c.—Price 5s. 6d. 

This Work has been written expressly with the view of enabling Medical Students, 
and persons engaged in compounding medicines, to gain an ample acquaintance with 
the words usually met with in Prescriptions, and at the same time to acquire an accurate 
knowledge of the rules by which those words are connected, so as to form sentences. 
At the commencement of the Work will be found a Grammar of the Latin language, 
written in a concise, clear, and popular style; after this will follow a Text-book, 
and Exercise-book, each of which will serve as a Key to the other. Every example 
introduced into this Work will have an immediate connexion with the object in view, 
and will direct itself to the every day associations of the Class for whose benefit it was 
written. The author has, throughout the book, afforded frequent repetition of the same 
words and phrases, and has endeavoured as much as possible to facilitate the process of 
mental association ; for long and extensive experience as a Teacher has convinced him 
that these two principles are the most potent for the acquirement of a laneuage. 
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Published by James Fraser, 215, Regent Sircet, London. 


Ryatz’s Portraits oF Eminent 
ConsERVATIVE STATESMEN. 


No. 1. contains Portraits of 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst, 
The Right Hon. Lord Wharncliffe. 


His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, 
The Right Hon. Lord Sidmouth, 
Sir William Follett, M.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. 
The Right Hon, Sir Henry Hardinge, M.P. 
The Right Hon, Frederick Shaw, M.P. 

The prices of each Number are, 


Prints, 12s. ; Proofs, 18s. ; Proofs on India Paper, 21s. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


Preparing for early Publication, No. 1. of 


Finprn’s AND Ryatu’s Portraits 
OF THE FEMALE ARISTOCRACY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

The Portraits of the Female Aristocracy will 
be executed on a scale, and in a style of 
splendour, that has never hitherto been 
adopted in any connected series of en- 
gravings. They will be uniform in size, &c. 
with Riall’s Portraits of eminent Conservative 
Stalesmen; and they will appear, on alter- 
nate months, with that work. Each Part 
will contain three original Portraits, engra- 
ved by the most eminent artists of the day, 
from Drawings made, in every instance, ex- 
pressly for this Work; and the Portraits will 
be accompanied by illustrative, biographical, 
or merely genealogical notices, as each in- 
dividual case may seem to require. 

Price of each Part—Small folio, Prints, 12s.; 
large folio, Proofs, 18s.; large folio, India 
Proofs, 21s. 

Recotrecrions oF Sir WALTER 
Scort, Bart. in one Volume, beautifully 
printed, and uniform with the last edition of 
THE WaAvERLY NOVELS. 





In Two Volumes, beautifully printed, and handsomely 
bound in cloth, 

Tue Renics oF FatHER Provt, 
late P.P. of Watergrass Hill, in the County of 
Cork, Ireland. With Eighteen Illustrations 
by Daniet Mac isr, Esq. A.R.A. 

** Among tho writers who have contributed to Fra- 
ser’s Magazine, for learning, talent, and originality, 
no one has surpassed Fatuer Provut.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

*« This book is sufficient to make reputation for half- 
a-dozen writers. We have rarely perused or examined 
a work so agreeable.”— New Monthly. 

** These papers for a twelvemonth and more formed 
the strong point of Fraser’s Magazine. The para 
phrases of popular songs, in different languages, are 
amazingly happy and spontaneous.”’—Alhen@um, 


Sones anp Lyricat Porms. By 
Rowert Story. Second Edition, cloth 
boards, 5s. 6d. 

*,* The first Edition of these Songs and 


Lyrical Poems was published in the country, 
and was exhausted in less than a fortnicht 





Summary oF THE Session SreEcu 
oF THE Ricut Hon. Lorp Lynpuurst, 
delivered in the House of Lords on Thursday, 
August 18, 1836; to whith is added, the 
substance of the Speech of His Grace THE 
Duke oF WELLINGTON upon the same oc- 
casion. Twenty-seventh edition. Price 3d. 
each, or 2s. Gd.per dozen, or 20s. per 
hundred for distribution. 

Reprints (for distribution) from sFraser’s 
Magazine. 


Generat Resutts or tHe Past 
SESSION, AND PROSPECTS OF THE NEXT. 
Second Edition. Price 4d. each, or 3s. Gd. 
per dozen, or 25s. per hundred. 


Nores or tHE Montrnu.—1. Tur 
Houst or Prrers. 2. Tue Murnistry. 
Third Edition. Price ls. 6d. per dozen, or 
10s. per hundred. 





Operative Conservative Asso- 
cIATIONS. Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
per dozen, or 10s. per hundred. 


Tue Case or tue Cuurcu or Enc- 
LAND. Fifth Edition. Price 3d. each, or 
2s. 6d. per dozen, or 20s. per hundred. 





Tue State anv Prospects oF 
ToryisMm in JAN. 1834. To which is added, 
Tue State AND Prospects or ToryisM 
in Marcu 1834. Sixth Edition. Price 
6d. each, or 5s. per dozen, or 40s. per 
hundred. 


Tue Press 


Price 1s. per dozen. 





AND THE ToRIEs. 


A rew Worps to THE SuprorTERSs 
oF ant Grey’s ADMINISTRATION. Price 
Is. 6d. per dozen, or 10s. per hundred. 

Tuer Dury or a ConservATIVE AT 
THE PRESENT JuNcTURE (Midsummer, 
1835). Eighth Edition. Price 2s. 6d. per 
dozen, or 10s. per hundred. 


Names or New Supscriners 10 
FrRAsER’s MAGAZINE, the Principles of 
which may be known to all who peruse tlie 
above reprints, may be sent to No. 215, 
Regent Street, London; or any Bookseller 
in the Kingdom can supply copies, monthly. 
The entire Work forms thirteen Volumes, 
sewed, 15s.; or bound in cloth, 16s. 6d. each. 

Old Subscribers desirous of perfecting 
their sets, may, upon application to their re 
spective Booksellers, procure any odd Num- 
bers, the whole of those deficient having been 
lotelv renrinted 
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On the Ist of October was published, price 2s. 6d., to be continued Monthly until 
complete, in One Volume 8vo., Part IV. of 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH QUADRUPEDS; 
BY THOMAS BELL, ESQ. F.R.S., F.L.S. &c. 

This Work will contain—a Portrait, engraved in the very best manner on Wood, of 
every British Animal, after drawings made from life, under the immediate superinten- 
dence of the Author, together with many illustrative vignettes ; and descriptions of the 
animals, both scientific and popular. 

A few copies will also be printed on royal 8vo., price 5s. ; and 50 only on imperial Svo. 


MR. YARRELL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH FISHES, 
2 vols. 8vo. bds. price 2/. 8s., containing 385 portraits of the Fishes and Vignettes, to 
which the above is intended as a companion, is now ready. 


Joun Van Voorst, 3, Paternoster Row. 











Works publishing by Ripeway. 
I, 
GROUSE, PARTRIDGE, AND PHEASANT SHOOTING. 
Post Octavo, 8s. 6d. 
6 he OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE; containing 222 chapters 


relative to shooting Grouse, Partridges, Pheasants, &. By THOMAS OAK- 
LEIGH, Esq., with numerous notes. Edited by the Author of Nights at Oakleigh 
Old Manor Hail. 

“ We have scarcely ever met with a volume containing so much light reading, and at the same time 
such a fund of instruction and practical advice to sportsmen, as the one now before us,” ° ¢ 
Wigan Gazette, Oct. 14. 

“ Two hundred and twenty chapters of very useful hiuts.”—Atas. 

** Since the publication of Daniel's Rural Sports we have seen nothing worthy to be compared 
With the canons of the Oakleigh Code.”"—Essex Mercury. 

* Containing such a mass of information relative to shooting, that it ought to be in every sportsman’s 
hands. Who would not wish to spend a week at the ancient and hospitable hal! of the worthy * Tom 
Oakleigh ?” "—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, Sept, 10. . 

* * * & Timely, therefore, is the appearance of the Oakleigh Shooting Code ; a manual for the 
tyro, and a book of reference to the veteran sportsman, who, though he may sneer at * hook-shvoting,’ 
as old farmers do at * book-farming,’ may yet condescend to pick up some useful hints in its pages.’ 
* * it bears internal evidence of beiug the production of a real sportsman—one who has gleaned 
his knowledge from experience, who tests the value of theory by practice, and who, to a scientific 
acquaintance with his subject adds a hearty enthusiasm for the sport.”—-Spectator. 


II. 
AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE OF 1836. 


In Octavo, ls. 6d. New Edition. 

REMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF AGRICULTURE; 
in a Letter to his Constituents). By CHARLES SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq. M.P., 
Chairman of the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the State of Agriculture, 
Session 1836. 

“ Let the tenant farmers of Great Britain * read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” * * * 
* They will find more pith and marrow in it, more substantial relief, than in all the reports of all the 
agricultural committees that ever sat, with the resolutions, manifestoes, and meetings of the Central 
Asricultural Society into the bargain.”—Mark-Lane Express, Aug. 29. 

* We advise the British farmer to consider these and the other statements and suggestions contained 
in this judicious letter.”— Monthly Review, Oct. 1. 

“ We earnestly recommend Mr. Lefevre’s remarks.” * * Taii’?s Magazine, Oct. 1, 

*,* An edition is printed solely for purposes of distribution, at 3s. per dozen, or 24s. 
per hundred. 


IIT. 
EVILS OF IRELAND. 


Second Edition, price 2s. 
A VIEW of the STATE of PAUPERISM in IRELAND, its Evils, 
and its Remedies. 
By Law Rawstorne, Esq. 
Second Edition, with an Appendix. 
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Binder the Patronage 
of the 


Ring. 














THE 


PARLIAMENTARY CHRONICLE, 


(Late Northcroft’s and Co.'s) 
Containing Impartial and Authentic Reports of all the Speeches in both Houses ; the various 
Petitions presented; and the Divisions on all the Important Questions brought forward 
since the Aira of PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


Published during the Session, in Weekly Numbers, at One Shilling each, on superfine 
paper; hot-pressed. 


Tue Proprietors of the PARLIAMENTARY CHRONICLE feel deeply grateful for the 
liberal and steadily increasing patronage which their Work has received since its first 
appearance, on the passing of the important measure of Parliamentary Reform. Their 
Publication, they may now confidently assert, has become firmly fixed in public 
estimation, as a full and authentic record, at a moderate cost, and in a convenient form 
for the library, or for reference, of the entire proceedings of the “ Great Council of the 
Nation.” 

The PARLIAMENTARY CHRONICLE has now not only become firmly established in the 
British Isles, but its circulation has extended to all the principal places in Europe, and 
even to India, North and South America, and Australia. The peculiar advantages which 
the Proprietors have thus derived, have enabled them to increase the scope of their 
undertaking, as well as greatly to improve many of its details. No expense has been 
spared in the Editorial management, and the employment of competent Reporters; and 
the flattering communications which they have received from many of the Members of 
both Houses of Parliament, have fully demonstrated the accuracy of the opinions 
expressed by the periodical press, that the PARLIAMENTARY CHRONICLE is the most 
faithful Publication extant of the Speeches in the British Senate. The work has now 
become a Book of Reference to Members of Parliament themselves, as an authority 
for their statements concerning former Debates, for which purpose it has been received 
into the Public Library of Parliament, as well as that of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. Its convenient size is now sanctioned by a resolution of the House of 
Commons, which requires that Acts of Parliament, the Journals of the House, and other 
Public Records, shall be printed the size of this Work. 





The volume of the Session of 1836 will soon be ready for delivery. It will contain the whole 
of the Debates in both Houses, with analytical Indices and an elaborate Preface, aconcise Retrospect of 
the proceedings in both Houses in the previous Session, a List of Private Bills, and the Titles of all 
Acts which have received the Royal Assent during the Session, together with other miscellaneous infor- 
mation. In the meantime, any of the Weekly Parts of the work hitherto published, as well as the 
previous volumes, may be obtained on application to the Publishers, or their respective agents. 


London: Green & Co., Booksellers, by Appointment, to HIS MAJESTY, 3, Warwick 
Square, City; and sold by all the principal Booksellers in the United Kingdom and on 
the Continent. 





New Poem. “Ins Svo. 6s. 6d. cloth boards. 


A L F R E D T H E G R E A T. 
A Poem. By G. L. Newnuam Cottinewoop, Esq., Editor of Life and Corres- 
pondence, of Admiral Lord Collingwood, 





** At any other time than the present, when the tide of literary taste is ranning against poetry of 
the severely heroic character, the appearance of such a work as Alfred the Great, would have excited 
a general interest, and ensured the author a hizh place among the writers of this country. * * * We 
may add, that the interest of the poem never flags, and has the additional merit of keeping pace with 
the progress of the story from its commencement to its conclusion."—New Monthly Mag. August 1. 


II. 
New Drama. Finely printed, in 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
T H E DALES M A N. 
A Drama, in Six Acts. 
JaAMEs RipGway & Sons; and all Booksellers. 
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SECRET 





Pavers, 





Now in regular course of Publication. 
On the 1st and 15th of every Month, Price 2s. 6d. 


T H E PORTFOLIO, 


A COLLECTION OF 


SECRET STATE PAPERS; 
AND OTHER DOCUMENTS AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
HISTORICAL, DIPLOMATIC, AND COMMEKCIAL. 


—— 

THE principal object of this Publication, is to awaken Eurcpe to a due sense of its 
dangerous position, in consequence of the vast projects of aggression of a great Northern 
Power. In the accomplishment of this object, circumstances have placed in the hands 
of the conductors of the Porrrotio amass of Secret Diplomatic Documents, Narratives, 
and Correspondence, which furnish a full revelation, not only of events in progress, but 
of objects yet in prospect only, the interpretation of facts of the deepest import, not 
understood before, and the exposure of designs of conquest and dominion, which but to 
have suspected, would have merited a few months ago the character of visionary. 

Astounded by the appearance of these documents, the Governments and Diplomatic 
Agents of those Powers, whose unmasked hostility to England has been so signally 
exposed, have omitted no effort to paralyze the effect of this publication, by casting 
doubts on the authenticity of the State Papers. It is needless, at this period, to discuss 
a question which has long since been settled by the internal evidence of the Papers 
themselves, and by the opinions of the most eminent statesmen of this and every other 
country. The work, therefore, belongs to history. 

As such, it is indispensable to every Statesman aud Diplomatist, to every Member of 
the Legislature, and to every person who wishes to inform himself of the real causes of 
events that are passing before his eyes; whilst an extensive foreign correspondence, 
supplying its conductors with a mass of intelligence, highly interesting to the Capitalist, 
the Merchant, and the Manufacturer, especially recommends it to all who are engaged 
cither in commercial pursuits or in the study of political economy. In short, there is 
not an individual interested in political and public affairs, and in the national prosperity, 
on whose most earnest attention the Portfolio does not possess irresistible claims. 





London: F, Suosert, Jun., Leicester Street, Leicester Square; sold by all Booksellers. 





a —_— 








— LT 


CLERICAL ELOCUTION. 
M R. RICHARD JONES is returned for the Season, to his House, 


J4, Cuaret Street, GRosvENOR PLace. 





{= VEGETABLE SYRUP of DE VELNOS has obtained that 

pre-eminence in the healing art which its efficacy alone can support. It cor- 
rects, purifies, and swectens the blood; and those who are afflicted with scrofula, scurvy, 
scorbutic eruptions, and many of those melancholy diseases arising from the impurity of 
the blood and juices, should commence a regular course of the Vegetable Syrup. The 
effect of this medicine, in promoting insensible perspiration, is such as not to interrupt 
either business or pleasure; it operates on the animal juices, and requires only the 
common restraints of moderation in diet. It is dissolved in the chyle of the stomach, 
is conveyed by the circulating fluids, and corrects their tendencies to all those diseases 
which originate in vitiated blood. It is a safe though a powerful substitute for mercury, 
and removes those evils which an unsuccessful use of that mineral occasions. Too 
much caution cannot be given against using any spurious mixture assuming the same 
name, which in several instances has proved most fatal in its effects. 

The Syrup is prepared by Mrs. CannAm, 52, Berners-street, Oxford Street; and 
sold only by her, and with her authority by all respectable medicine-venders in town 
and country. 

See Mrs. CANHAm’s recently published Treatise on Scrofula, Scurvy, Consumption, 
Dropsy, Rheumatism, and diseases of the Blood and Liver. Sold by RipGway and Sons, 
169, Piccadilly. 
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FRANKS’S SPECIFIC ION OF COPAIBA. 


CERTAIN or MOST SPEEDY CURE for 
od all URETHRAL DISCHARGES, GLEETS, SPAS- 
MODIC STRICTURES, IRRITATION OF THE KID- 
NEYS, BLADDER, URETHRA, & PROSTATE GLAND. 


TESTIMONIALS. 








From Josnen Henny Green, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Council 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to St. Thomas's 
Hospital, and Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
London. 

“ | have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, 
at St. ‘Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases of discharge 
in the male and female, and the result warrants my stating, 
that it is an efficacious remedy, and one which does not produce 
the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba. (Signed) “ Joseru Henry Green 

** 46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

From Branssy Coorer, Esq. F.R.S. Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, and Lecturer on 

Anatomy, We., &c. 

“ Mr. Branspy Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. Grorce Franks, and 
has great pleasure in bearing testimony of the efficacy of his solution of Copaiba in 
Gonorrheea, for which disease Mr. CooPer has presc ribed the Solution in ten or twelve 

cases with perfect success. 

** New Street, Spring Gardens, April 13, 1835.” 


From WitiiAM Henrscu, Esq., No. 3, Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, late House Surgeon 
to the Free Hospital, Greville Street, Hatton Garden. 





“ My Dear Sir,—I have given your Medicine in very many cases of Gonorrhea and 
Gleets, some of which had been many months under other treatment, and can beat 
testimony to its great eflicacy. I have found it to cure in a much shorter time, and 
with more benefit to the general health, than any other mode of treatment I know of; 
the generality of cases have been cured within a weck from the commencement of taking 
the Medicine, and some of them in less time than that. Have the goodness to send me 
another supply. 

“ T am, dear Sir, your’s very truly, 

“ April 15, 1835.” (Signed) “ Wittiam HEnNtscu. 

Prepared only by Grorce Franks, Surgeon, 90, Blackfriars Road, and may be had 
of his Agents, BAkcLAy and Sons, Farringdon Street; Epwanrps, 67, St. Paul’s 
Church Yard ; Tuomas But.er, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s ; SanGer, 150, 
Oxford Street; Prout, 229, Strand, London; Evans, Son, and Co., 15, Fenwick Street, 
Liverpool; at the Medical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville Street, Dublin; of J. and R. Raimes, 
Leith Walk, Edinburgh; and of all wholesale and retail Patent Medicine Vendors in 
the United Kingdom. Sold in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. Duty included. 

Caution.—To prevent imposition, the Honourable Commissioners of Stamps have 
directed the name of “ Georce Franks, Blackfriars Road,’’ to be engraved on the 
Government Stamp. 

N.B.— Hospitals, and other Medical Charities, supplied as usual from the Proprietor. 

*,* Mr. FRANKs may be consulted every day, as usual, until 2 o'clock. 


BRILLIANT PIER AND CHIMNEY GLASSES, | &e. 


eer about to furnish, will find many Advantages at HENRY 

L. COOPER’s MANUFACTORY FOR UPHOLSTERY, CARPETING, 
CHAIRS, CABINET WORK, AND LOOKING GLASSES, IN DESIGN, 
QUALITY, AND PRICE—93, Bisnorscate Street Wituin; and 57, Conputt 
Street, Nine doors from Regent Street, Left Hand Side. 








Annexed are the Prices of Current Sizes of Plate Glass, for Sashes, &c. 








In.| 15 In. | 18 In. | 20 In. | 22 In. | 25In. | 28 In. | 30 In. 





lf. s. a. |£. 8. a. |£.8 da. |\£.8. ad. j£. 8d. [€.8. a £8. a. 
12;0 9 3 |O1l 6 {013 0 (/014 6 | O161l [019 8 41 1 6 
16'°013 0 |016 06 }018 6 1 010 147 18 0 1lWw 0 
20 | 016 11 116/146/176/1n 34115 0 |117 6 
2/128 /1 82/1 3 11M 5 J119 14239 |}2 6 
3}1 8 2/113 9 |117 6 |/2 13 /2 6G | 212 6 | 216 3 
34] 11110 |118 3/2 2 6 }2 6 9 [213 2 1219 6/3 3 9 
381115 7 |2 2 9 27 6 |212 3 219 4 13 6 6 {311 3 





Or any Sizes containing from 3 Feet to 8 Feet, at 9s. per Foot. 
*,* Properties Registered, and Fixtures Appraised. 
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C PILLS. 





Dp? r ) “ 

BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATI 

The decided superiority of this medicine over every other 
hitherto offered to public notice for the cure of those dread- 
fully painful diseases—Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, &c. is so fully manifested by a rapidly increasing 
sale, and the testimony of thousands in every rank of life, 
that those who are aware of the existence of such a remedy, 
and have not availed themselves of trying its efficacy, cannot 
truly be objects of sympathy. The testimonials of the aston- 
ishing effects of this medicine are universally accompanied b 
the fact, that no inconvenience of any sort attends its admi 
nistration, but that the patient, without feeling the operation 
of the medicine, is universally left in a stronger and better 
state of health than experienced previous to being afflicted 
with this disease ; and in all cases of acute suffering, great re- 
lief is experienced in a few hours, and a cure is generally 
effected in two or three days. 


The ae few cases are submitted to the notice of the afflicted. Numerous references to persons 
in every rank of life, in various parts of the kingdom, may be had at 229, Strand, London. 


The Testimony of Mr. Manning of Lambeth, Surrey, is submitted 
to the Notice of the Afflicted. 


This case is one of every day occurrence, and shows at once the benefit of such a Medicine to society at large. 


To Mr. Prout. 

Sin—Impressed with a sense of gratitude for the benefit received, I beg you will add my testimony to 
those you om already published, of the astonishing efficacy of your truly valuable Medicine—BLAIR’S 
GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. I have been afflicted with the Gout for thirty years past, frequent- 
ly confined for three months at a time, indeed I may say that half my time was lost in confinement and 
pain from this disorder. I have been for three weeks at a time unable to feed myself or turn in bed, in 
truth I have been a martyr to it, and have dragged on a miserable existence for many a long year, with 
crooked fingers, swelled ancles, legs, and wrists ; my suffering was dreadfully severe, my spirits low and 
desponding, my appetite lost, my strength declining ; in fact, I find it difficult to describe my state of body 
and mind ; let it suffice to say that it was hardly possible to be more miserable than I was. In one of 
those dreadful attacks, a few months since, I was suffering the extreme torture of this complaint, 
and had almost lost my senses, when I fortunately canght a sight of your advertisement ; resolved to try a 
box, I took a dose the same evening ; slept well all night ; the next morning I was considerably better, and 
continued to mend fast ; my appetite returned, my spirits wonderfully better, and I was in a few days quite 
a different man. I have had occasion to take them a few times since—the whole quantity not exceeding 
three boxes in the last six months, and I have not laid up a single day, as the Pills invariably prevent the 
attack coming on by taking them on the first symptoms. I have been much stronger and better in health 
since, than I have been for many years previous to taking the’Medicine ; am able to walk several miles 
without difficulty; and as I know many thousands must be suffering from this complaint, I hope you will 
continue to make your Medicine known for their benefit, as I am convinced if it does for them what it has 
done for me, they will bless the day they were first induced to make trial. 

Lower Fore Street, Lambeth, W. MANNING. 

March 14, 1836, —— 


An Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sissons, Bookseller, Worksop. 


Dated July 2nd, 1836. 
My father has been subject to severe attacks of gout for the last 40 years, but since he was induced to try 
BLAIR’S PILLS, he has been able invariably to prevent it, and several of our most respectable gentry are 
in constant use of them. 








An Extraordinary Cure of Rheumatism, communicated by Mr. 
Noble, the agent for Boston, Lincolnshire, to whom all inquiries 
in that neighbourhood are referred: 


To the Proprietor of BLArr’s Gout and Rugumatic Pixs, 
Boston, July 2nd, 1836. 

Sir,—Gratitude for the wonderful cure I have received, and a sense of duty which I ewe to others who 
may be suffering from the same dreadful malady, prompt me to give you the particulars of my case, which 
you are at full liberty to publish, if you think fit. 

In the month of August 1835, having recently had the small pox, I was exposed to a heavy rain, which 
thoroughly wetted me, and brought on a most violent attack of acute Rheumatism, from which my suffer- 
ings were intense, and I became wasted almost to a skeleton. Several of the most eminent medical men 
in Boston attended me, but to no purpose ; and after dragging on nine months existence, in the most dread- 
ful state of suffering, obtaining no rest cither night or day, without using very powerful opiates, 1 began 
to despair of ever being cured. One of the bills, descriptive of your celebrated Pills, having been brought 
to the house, my mother resolved to buy a box, though (as she told Mr. Noble, the agent here, when she 
applied to him for them) she had not much hope of their doing o~ good. Strange to say, however, but not 
more strange than true, the first dose I took procured for me, what I had not enjoyed for months, a com- 
fortable night’s sleep, and in forty-eight hours my pain was entirely gone. Since that time my health has 
been gradually improving ; I have had no return of my complaint, and am able to attend to my business. 
Any of my neighbours will attest the truth of my statement. 

I remain, Sir, your's, ever gratefully, 
ANDREW CREEK. 
Witness, Josiau Beton, assistant to Mr. Noble, Bookseller, Boston. 

These Pills are taken without the least care or attention, by either sex, young or old, and have the pecu 
liar property of entirely removing the disease, without debilitating the frame, which is universally left in 
a stronger and better state than before the malady commenced. And there is another most important 
effect belonging to this medicine—that it prevents the disease flying to the brain, stomach, or other vital 
part. 

SOLD WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BY 


THOMAS PROUT, 229, STRAND, LONDON; 


And to be had of all Medicing Venders throughout the Kingdom, price 2¢. 9d. per Box. 
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COSMETIQUES ADMIRABLES. 


Et autres Préparations généralement reconnues indispensables, comme 
objets de Santé, de Toilette et d’Agrément, pour la Peau, les Dents, la 


Barbe, les Cheveux, §c. 
Patronisés par leurs Majestés le Roi, la Reine, les Princes et les autres Membres de la 
Famille Royale d’Angleterre; Leurs Majestés Impériales l’Empereur et I’ Impé- 
ratrice de Russie, et les Empereurs d’ Autriche et de la Chine. 


HUILE VEGETALE DE MACASSAR, 
DE ROWLAND. 


ETTE Huille, depuis long-temps l’objet d’une approbation univer- 
selle, est reconnue comune la meilleure substance onctueuse que I’on puisse 
employer pour procurer la croissance des cheveux, les conserver et les impécher de 
grisonner jusque dans l’age le plus avancé. Elle les fait pousser méme aux parties 
chauves, fait croitre les favoris, les moustaches, &c.; rend les cheveux qui sont rudes 
aussi mous que de la soie; conserve les boucles ou frisures contre I’action du vent et de 
V'humidité, et méme l’exercice des occupations ordinaires; en un mot, elle donne de 
Véclat et de la fraicheur aux chevelures des Dames, des Messieurs et des Enfans. 
ATTESTATION. 

*? MessiEuRS.—Je profite de la premiére occasion pour vous faire connaitre les vertus 
étonnantes de votre Huile de Macassar, sur deux de mes enfans, un Agé de sept ans et 
Yautre neuf,—leurs cheveux leur tombaient de la téte par morceaux de la grandeur 
Wun petit écu, pendant trés-long-temps. Alarmé de c2tte circonstance, comme ils 
n’avaient aucune apparence de repousser, je fis inutilement usage de plusieurs remédes 
sans aucun succés. Une Dame qui comnaissait Jes qualités merveilleuses de votre 
Huile, m’engagea de I’éprouver, ce que je fis ;—aprés en avoir occupé quatre Bouteilles, 
leurs Cheveux revinrent complétement. Vous étes libre de référer tous ceux qui désire- 
ront a connaitre d’avantage. J’ai l’honneur, &c. 

Newington Green, Nov. 17th. L. JOHNSON.” 

AVIS.-——-Demandez L’ HUILE de MACASSAR, de ROWLAND, et faites attention 
a la signature qui est sur l’enveloppe :— 

A. ROWLAND § SON, 20, Hatton Garden. 
Contresigné, ALEX. ROWLAND. 

Elle ce vend en _ bouteilles de 3sch. 6p. 7sch. 6p., 10sch. Gp., et jusqu’a 20 
schelins selon la grandeur de la bouteille. 

Les contrefacteurs appellent la leur “la véritable,” et omettent I’& dans la signature 
en loffrant a prix réduit. 


LE KALYDOR, DE ROWLAND, 

Préparé avec les meilleurs Exotiques. C’est un des meilleurs Cosmétiques que !’on 
puisse employer pour entretenir la fraicheur et la beauté de la peau, le plus doux et le 
plus sir pour faire disparaitre toutes les éruptions cutanées, les taches, les rousseurs, 
&c.; il donne le plus beau teint, la plus belle carnation, et une blancheur étonnante a 
la gorge, aux mains et aux bras, et un air de santé et de jeunesse. 

C’est une découverte des plus efficaces pour appaiser les douleurs aigues qu’on ressent 
apres avoir cu la barbe faite. 

C’est encore un specifique infaillible contre les bralures, les gercures des lévres et 
mains, &c. Prix, 4sch. 6p., et 8sch. 6p. la bouteille. 


L’ODONTO, DE ROWLAND, 
ov, LE DENTIFRICE PERLE. 

“Le plus doux et le plus efficace des Dentifrices qui ait jamais été découvert : c’est 
une POUDRE BLANCHE et VEGETALE, composée des substances les plus pures 
et les plus rares, qui fait entiérement disparaitre le tartre des Dents, leur conserve 
l’émail le plus blanc, et les impéche de se giter, en les fixant solidement dans les 
gencives, et finalement qui procure la plus belle machoire. 4sch. 6p., et Ssch. 6p. 
la bouteille. 


WEXTRAIT D’ALSANA, DE ROWLAND; 


Ou reméde des plus efficaces pour guérir les maux les plus violents 
de Dents, Gencives, &c. 
Prix, 2sch. 9p., 4sch. 6p. et 13sch. 6p. la bouteille. 
NOTA.—Ces trois derniers articles ont les noms et l’adresse des Propriétaires, 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Harron Garpen, Lonpon, 
Graves sur l’étampe du gouvernement, laquelle est collée dessus, et imprimée en rouge 
de chacun de ces articles. 
Les contrefacteurs appellent les leurs les véritables, et signent 4. Rowlandson, en 
omettant I’&. 
Ayez Vattention de demander les articles de ROWLAND § SON, qui se trouvent, 
chez les Propriétaires, les Parfumeurs et les Pharmaciens dans toutes les villes du 
royaume et de l’étranger. 
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PATRONIZED BY THE ROYAL PANIULY. 


qu. 





—_— =- 
THORN’'S POTTED YARMOUTH BLOATERs ; 
For Toast, Biscuits, Sandwiches, and Wine, in Pots, 1s., and 2s., each. 

The high repute and immense sale of this delicate preparation, has induced several would-be 
tradesmen (who, not having an idea of their own), to attempt an imposition, by labelling a pot 
exactly like his, thereby to deceive the public and injure him (having actually applied to his 
eg for that purpose) ; well‘knowing they cannot prepare the Fish, the receipt being an old 
amily one, and the secret in the curing of the Herring, by which its rancid qualities are destroyed, 
and it becomes so delicious a relish. It is easily detected by observing his signature, ALEX, 
Tuory, on the side, and on the top, Proprietor of the celebrated 


THORN’S TALLY-HO! SAUCE; 


For Fish, Game, Steaks, Wild Fowl, and all Made Dishes, imparting a zest not otherwise acquired, 
the most economical now in use; in Bottles 2s. and 4s. each, warranted in all climates. Wholcsale 
at the Manufactory, TiioRn’s Oil, Italian, and Foreign Warehouse, 228, High Holborn; also of all 
wholesale oilmen and druggists ; and retail by all respectable oilmen, grocers, and druggists, in the 
United Kingdom. 


BRITISH WINES. 


The Oldest House in London for British Wines. Warranted four years old, 18s. per Dozen. 


| 
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SIGHT RESTORED, 


NWERVOUS HEAD-ACHE CURED. UNDER THE 
PATRONAGE OF HIS MAJESTY, HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS tle DUCHESS OF KENT, and the LORDS 
OF THE TREASURY. 


Oculists and Medical Practitioners of the first celebrity have recommended its universal adoption, as 
being the most healthy restorative, as well to prevent calamities to which those delicate organs, the 
Eye and Ear, are too often subjected. Copies of letters, and lists of cures, with addresses, given 

tis, of gutta serena, cataract, ophthalmia, weakness, and inflammation of the eyes, and nervous 
ead-ache. Indeed Royalty, Nobility, the Press, and the gigantic balance of all things, public opinion, 
have eulogised it, and placed the efficacy of GRIMSTONE’S EYE SNUFF beyond suspicion. 


A few Cases of Sight Restored. 

Mr. J. B. Lacurre.p, Whitehall, and Thatched House Tavern; cured of Ophthalmia. 

Mrs. E. Rosson, Bell-street, Edgeware-road ; cured of Dimness of Sight. 

Mas. Guppy, No. 36, Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road ; cured of Ophthalmia. 

Miss Mary Roapss, Market-place, Winslow, Bucks; cured of Ophthalmia. Witnesses to her cure, 
Mr. Joun Roapes, father; and R. WALKER, Esq., a magistrate. 

Mr. A. M’Intyre, aged 65, No. 3, Silver-street, Goiden-square ; cured of Gutta Serena. 

H. Liston, Esq., Marine Library, Ramsgate, Kent ; coed of Cataract. 

Mrs. BurBerow ; cured while at Jamaica of Gutta Serena, No. 37, Mary-street, Regent’s-park, London. 

Ma. P. Saunperson, No. 10, Harper-street, Leeds ; cured of Cataract. 

Mr. H. Piuckwe tut, Tottenham-house, Tottenham, Middlesex ; cured of Ophthalmia. 

Miss E. ENGLEFIELD, Park-street, Windsor; cured of Nervous Head-ache. 

Mapame F. Lesais, facing the church, Park-street, Windsor ; cured of Dimness of Sight, and Head-ache. 

GeorceE Smit, Esq., 6, York-place, Kentish-town ; Weakness and Dimness of Sight removed by its use. 

Decimus BLACKBURN, Esq., Chertsey, Surrey ; Head-ache, Weakness, and Dimness of Sight cured. 

Numerous original testimonials from medical Gentlemen and Families of the first respectability, proving 
the above, may be seen at 39, Broad-street, Bloomsbury ; and 24, King-street, Long-acre, London. 

This odoriferous Snuff is sold in canisters, at 1s. 3d., 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 8s., and 15s. 6d. each. Look to 
the signature of the Inventor, on each canister, with the above Royal patronage. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


COPY of a LETTER sent to Mr. GRIMSTONE, July 9th, 1835. 

Srr,—Having been afflicted with bad Eyes for a long time, a friend who had received benefit from 
using your Eye Snuff recommended it to me; I have taken the contents of two of your 2s. 4d. canisters, 
and am happy to say my sight has much improved ; the weakness and dimness is removed, and Sir, it 
is my wish that you make this known for the good of the public. 

Your’s, GEORGE SMITH. 











No. 6, York-place, Kentish-town, July 9th, 1835. 


Opinion of the Editor of the Albion, Sept. 12, 1835 :—‘*‘ We have witnessed that Grimstone’s Eye Snuff 
has justly excited such notice in almost every quarter of the globe, as to induce Don G. Lope, Consul 
&c. &c. &c., and exclusive dealer in drugs and chemical products, at the Havannah, in the Isle of 
Cuba, to solicit the sole agency in that quarter, to which he has been appointed by Mr. Grimstone, 
through the medium of Don PrepRo Ortiz DE ZvGAstT!, 12, Artillery-place, Finsbury, the SFANIsH 
CONSUL-GENERAL to the Court of Great Britain. Attested, &c., before two witnesses. 


The following is a copy of one of Don G. Lose’s letters. 
To W. Grimstone, London. Havannah, 23rd March, 1836. 

S1rx,—I have received in due time your favour of the appointment as Wholesale Agent for your Eve 
SnurF, in the Isle of Cuba, through the medium of the Spanish Consul, at the Court of Great Britain ; 
also the 500 cases of Eve Snurr, in safety, by the brig Haidee, Captain Kenney. 

You will oblige me by sending 500 cases, same as last, by the first ship. The very great consumption 
of your Eye SnurFF in this Island, will prove to you the beneficial influence it has on all whe take it; I 
know of many Medical Gentlemen who strongly recommend its universal adoption. The enclosed bill 60 
day’s sight, on Messrs. Samuel Dobree and Sons, No. 2, New Court, Old Broad-streot, City, London ; 
please to place it to my credit. 1 am, respectfully, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

(P,S.—Please to send plenty of Sparish Testimonials. ) DON. G. LOBR, 

Sabellero de la Orden del Leon, Consul General de S. M. el Rey 
de los Baises Bajos en la Isle de Cuba, Agente de la Sociadad 
de Comercio Nederlands, Chiandel, Moatchappy, &c. 

Copy of a Letter sent to Mr. GrimsTone, June 24th, 1835. 

Srr,—Having received very great benefit from the use of your Eye Snuff, I take this opportunity to 
thank you for it, and to assure all those who are afflicted with head-ache, dimness or weakness of 
sight, that they will find this a pleasing, cheap, and effectual remedy for all diseases in that important 
part of the human frame, the Eye. 

I remain, Sir, your’s truly, 
DECIMUS BLACKBURNE. 
Chertsey, Surrey, June 24th, 1835. 
19, Bell-street, Edgeware-road, March 23, 1836. 

Sir,—It is with feelings of gratitude I inform you of the great benefit I have received from the use 
of your valuable Eye Snuff. Being in the decline of life, and afflicted for a long time with dimness of 
sight, 1 was recommended by a friend to try your Snuff, which I no sooner persisted in the use of for 
a short period, than I found a speedy improvement in my sight, and my eyes free from the pain to 
which they had been subject, and I still continue to use it with the greatest advantage. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ELIZABETH ROBSON, 
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GRIMSTONE’S EYE SNUFF CONTINVED. 


Copy of a Letter sent to Mr, Grimstrone, 39, Broad-street, Bloomsbury. 
Whitehall, 8th March, 1836. 


Sir,—I think it but justice that I should offer my acknowledgments to you for the t benefit I 
have derived from the use of your most exquisite fragrant compound of herbs, called Eye Snuff. Its 
action on the membrane of the nose, causing the lachrymal glands to discharge in a manner truly 
surprising, and by that means so cleansed the cornea, that my Ey.’s became healthy, strong, and performed 
their wonted duties in a manner that I have not known the blessing of for six years. Dr. Guthrie, 
the renowned oculist, recommended me to try your Eye Snuff, prior to my undergoing an operation ; 
many thanks to him for his suggestion. Thanks to your invention, that operation will not be necessary. 
Sir, you have my permission to make this known in any manner you think best. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. B. LACHFIELD. 

P.S.—Be pleased to send to the Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s-street, a 4s. 4d. and two 2s. 
4d. canisters. You can send the change in the parcel, for the enclosed half-sovereign. EL 


CauTion.—The only genuine is manufactured by the Inventor, WiLL1Am Grimstons, 39, Broad- 
street, Bloomsbury; and 24, King-street, Long-acre, London; whose signature, with the above Royal 


Mr. GRIMSTONE. 


patronage, is attached to each canister. 
each, or loose, 67. per ounce. 


It may be obtained in all the principal towns and cities. 


Sold in canisters, ls. 3d., 2s. 4d., 3s. 4d., 8s, and 15s. 6d. 


A liberal 


allowance to Shippers, Owners, Captains, and all venders of Grimstone’s Eye Snuff. Foreign and 


British Snuffs, and Cigars of the finest quality. 
be post paid. 


All orders made payable in 


ondon. Letters must 


The following are Wholesale Agents, where Trades can be supplied on the same Reasonable Terms as 


of Mr. William Grimstone, 39, Broad Street, London. 


Royal Patronage attached to each. 


In Canisters, with his Signature, and the above 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


Shone, 4, Old Church-gate. 


Manchester Reyner, 25, Market-place. 

ia Pierce and Crossfield, Castle-strect. 
Liverpool Ross and Nightingale, Lord-street. 
Plymouth Hazlewood, Octagon-place. 
Devonport Hazlewood, James-street. 
Stonehouse Stumbles, West India House, Union- 

street. 

Gloucester Washbourn, Chronicle Office. 


Leeds, York Sampson, Briggate. 

Bawtry, York Nettleship, Bawtry. 

Bradford, York Blackburn, Tyrrell street. 

Hull, York Mitchell and Co., Market-place. 
Benson, St. Augustine Parade 


| Newcastle onTyne J.B. Seekings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Wolverhampton Maunder and Weaver, Wolver- 


hamption. 
| Exeter W. Mathews 
Rochester Caddell. 
| Winchester H. B. Higgs, High-street. 


‘| WHOLESALE FOREIGN AGENTS. 


|The Havannah, 


isle af Cuba” } Don G. Lobe, Consul &c., &e. 


|Kingston, Jamaica . Reine mg 
Sidney A. Horden, 
|Madrass, West Indies G. Gray. 


Van Diem n’s Land J. Pritchard. 
INew York Felwick, Madden, Roach, and 


j Co., Broadway. 
‘Grand Cairo Monsul, Pinto, and Co. 
Jersey k. 


Clark. 
|Guernsey 





T, King-street. 
pper King-street. 


Robinson. 


RETAIL AGENTS. 


Bristol 
Birmingham Hollingsworth, High-street. 
Edinburel Mackintosh, 155, High-street. 
cunburgs G. Cotton, Princes-street. 
Aberdeen Fyfe, 44, Union-street. 
Peterhead Alexander, Broad-street. 
Banff Wright, Banff. 
Gosport Millidge, Upper South-street. 
Bolton Warburton, Bradshawgate. 
Watson and Co., 45, Market-street. 
senemn, 4, King-strect. 
iggar, Deans-gate. 
Manchester 4 Hignett, Old Hall-street. 
Lovett, High-street. 
Gee, ay ne 
ne Atherton, Lord-street. 
Liverpool Denby, 4, Great Charlotte-street. 
York Down, Coney-street. 
Devonshire Hamleyson, Star Cross. 


Peet, Clumber-street. 
Bradley. 

Turner, High-street. 

z . Meller, London-street. 
Norwich Newbergin, Norwich. 
Stratford onAvonBarician and Son. 


Nottingham { 


Norfolk Tyzack, Wells. 
Derby Woodward, Sadlersgate. 
Devizes Holmes, King-street. 
Coventry Gore. 
Pinder, Church-street. 
Sheffield +, Graves, High-street. 
Davers. 
Carlisle Kirkbride, 60, Castle-street. 
, Silk, Harber-street. 
see Rhoades, High-street. 


Margate Davis, Harbour-strect. 





Dover Neals, 11, Bench-street. 
Exeter C. Featherstone. 
Wolverhampton Fresh. 
Weymouth Hyling. 
{|Hammersham Birch. 
Frome Pitt. 
St. Albans Attwood. 

Fouracre and Rose. 
Gloucester { Hodgetts. 

Spier. 
Stroud Bateman. 
Monmouth Hough. 
Windsor Snow. 
Hitching pie - 

" ubbard, jun. 
Dorking R. H. Eden. 
Chichester Penn. 

Gravesend Farmer. 
Sheerness Kerton. 
Portsea Broughton. 
Ride Maxwell. 
Dunbar Bishop. 
- § Gray. 
Brighton \ Grigory, 132, St. James’s-stroet. 
Hastings Cc. Gilbert, Hastings. 
Reading Nott, London-street. 
Dorchester F. Proud, Dorchester. 
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GRIT!ISH AND FOREIGN CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT 


LONDON. 97, 


est es 








AW iE 


FLEET-ST. 


WO UWNB Ze 





4 i In remarking ou his THE SECOND-RATE | CONTRACTS FOR FIRST- QUALITY & 
nai QUALITIES CLOTHES, 
| _ FIRST-RA ATE QUALITIES, Are especially recommended As generally adopted, are objectionable, 
D. D. respectfully addresses for Business and Travelling because they confine Gentlemen to one 


Fe Gentiles nen whe have hitherto 

tou d it necessary to pay extrava- 
| xa gantiy bigh pri ces fur reaily First- 
guarantees 
any colour— 


eCiothes; tosuch he g 


' “DRESS COAT of 














Clothes ; also, to the ECONO- | 
MIST they are found prefer- 
able to the first on account 
of their Superior Durability, 
while in appearance none but 











particular Dress, or subject them to con- 
siderable Extra Charges: G. D.D.’s system 
removes this difficu'ty by leaving at the 
option of the Customer what he chooses 
to wear, whether Surtouts or Dress Coats, 
either Coloured or Black; kis Prices, in- 





r is stylish in make, as tasteful andj {the Connoisseur could dis- Bune 4 
scleatans in cut, and as good in cover a difference, excepting | cluding all extras (excepting Velvet Cul- i . 
|: ality, as any bearit ig the names by comparison; in short, they lars), being for | ; 
of the mest expensive and favour. are frequently substituted at | Two Suits per Annum... .#10 O Z 
ite fashionable Houses, for #3 ©} | ether Houses for the Best, Three ditto ditto ...... - 1418 
| Surtouts, ne luding. of The Prices are, for DRESS | Four ditto Gitto § .ccceiee 19 22 f 
course, Silk liniegs . 310 | | COATS, of any colour (Style | and so on in proportion tu the number of 
| Black aud Blue, 13s. extra and Fit First-rate)....£2° § | | Suits. Each Suit to be returned on the ! 
on each Surtouts, including Silk | delivery of its successor, Gentlemen who 
Buckskin ‘Trousers, on | PE cain «ati .-210 | | take three or more Suits per Annum are i 
G. D. D.’s new prince ee | | Black or Blue, 5s. each extra, | | allowed two Suits in wear during the whole i 
of Me euan. a Trousers ....cecce rsa = 1/| | term; thus in a contract for three Suits i 
Waistcoats ... ces 14 Waintcoats .....<.ce- 10 | a Dress Suit and an Undress Suit are sup- | i 
Ladies’ Riding Mabits... 6 6 Tie Army Blue Spanish Cloak, plied together. The Dress Suit to be kept | 
These will be found of that cha- forming a cirele of 9 yards | for twelve months, and, at the expiration : 
tyacter which has raived this Ese rovud the bottem—the best of six months, the Undress Suit is re- | ¥ 
| tabiushiment to such enmine ence in travelling Cloak made 2 10 | turned, and another supplied te continue | 








| the estimation of the i tT cire 
j cles, wheve nothing short of eas iy 


Good Cloth ditto; Far Collar, | 
and Cape—Syds round 3 3 














end of the term, the contract amount 


to th 
for each Suit being paid on delivery. € 















! t 
} gentlemanly elegance Miiled Petersham Great } | tracts for the second quality would be 
>t vould | be tole rate d. CAE case secesnce 2 2 much lower, 
yg a 
a Suit of First-rate Liveries ..... ....-..0005 #3 18 6 G.D.D respectfully informs COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, 
that, on account of the numerous invitations he has received 


vt WASHING TROUSERS and WAISTCOATS definite 
prices cannot be stated, on account of the variety of Ma- 


article for SUMMER TROU- 


| to make Periodical Circuits through England, his Travelles 
| will wait on them occasionally, or will proceed direct to any 
j 


terials ; but a very superior 
SERS are charged “Os, per pair, and WAISTCOATS, part where three or more Gents, (according to the distance; 
favour him with their Addresses, 


each. 
TERMS.--Cash on Delivery, without Discoum ~ 


FIRST HOUSE IN ENGLAND FOR DRESS WAISTCQATS 


CERTAIN CURE FOR CORNS AND BUNIONS. 
A TAIRCRAN'S ROTTERDAM CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT, 


which gives relief upon the first application. The Corn Solvent now submitted to the 
notice of the Public has been in general use for the last fifteen years, and has never been known 
to fail when the directions have been followed; and the Proprietor has been gratified by 
hearing from many quarters of the relief which it has afforded, after all other remedies had 
been tried without success, and of the active exertions which individuals unknown to him have 
made to promote its use, as an act of kindness to their friends who were suffering from these 
painful excrescences. 
The following Testimonials are selected from numerous others, equally satisfactory, the 
Proprietor’s possession, and a personal reference may be made to several gentlemen who have 


I 
salutary properties of the Solvent, but who are averse to their names appearing 


3. 


-Country Orders must be accompanied by a Reference in Town. 





in 


experienced the s 
in print. 

* SEL,—4T have great pleasure ia bearing witness to the virtue of your Corn Solvent, by the use of a single bottle 
of which, in the year 18<9, I was perfectly cured of two inveterate corns, and enabled to walk with ease, which 
Lad oot been the case for several years; ner have I experienced the slightest inconvenience from them since. 

* Your's, &. J. NICHOLLS,” 
* 14, Catherine-street, Commercial-road. 


“ Jan. 20, 1836” 
“ SIR,—Being troubled dreadfully with corns for some years, and at times was unable to walk without assistance, 


when 1 heard of your Corn Solvent, and, extraordinary to relate, after using one half of a bottle, my corus were 
entirely removed, and have never troubled me since, which is now nearly four years. I ahall be happy to inform 
any fellow-sufferer of its wonderful efficacy. Your's, &c. ANN SMITH.” 
* No 36. Upper Gun-street, Spitalfields.” 
A further testimony to its merits, no less strong, is offered by the ingenuity which some unprin- 
cipled persons have exercised to imitate its title and appearance, and to substitute for it an article 
not merely inefficacious, but mischievous; it is therefore necessary to ask for Allingham’s 
Rotterdam Corn and Bunion Solvent, and see that J. A. Suarwoop is written on the outside 
wrapper, as none others are genuine. 
Prepared and sold by J. A. Sharwood, No. 55, Bishopsgate Without, in bottles at 1s. 14d., 
2s. Od., and 4s. 64. each ; and by appointment by most Medicine Venders. Any Vender not having 


it, will procure it on its being ordered. 
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TO EPICURES. 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL’S CELEBRATED SOHO SAUCE, 
FOR FISH, GAME, STEAKS, MADE DISHES, &c. 


INMORES SHRIMP PASTE, being a superior relish to any 
thing yet oflered to the Public, for breakfast, sandwiches, &c. 

DINMORE’S ESSENCE OF SHR IMPS, for every description of 
boiled and fried Fish. 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S FLORENCE CREAM, for Salads, 
Lobsters, &e., by which a Salad, after the Parisian manner, may be obtained in one 
minute. 

To be had of most Sauce Venders throughout the Kingdom, and wholesale at Crosse 
and BLackwe.u’s Fish Sauce Warehouse, 11, King Street, Soho. 
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CITY CLOT!.!NG ESTABLISHMENT, 


MFORT IN A STORM:! 


de 
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INDIA RUBBER. 
NO OTHER HOUSE HAS SO CREAT A DISPLAY OF 
ELEGANT AND CHEAP CLOAKS 
AS THE CITY CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT, 49, LOMBARD 
STREET, ESTABLISHED 1784.---BE CONVINCED 
BY VISITING THEIR CLOAK-RUOM. 
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GENTLEMANLY WATERPROOF CLOAK, 2is. 


IN ALL RESPECTS SUPERIOR TO THE SHABBY- 
The Invulnerable Kerscy oriving Coat, £3 10s. 


SOLD ONLY AT 49, LOMBARD-STREET, THE IMPROVED — 


., THE NEW WATERPROOF F CLOAK 21s. 
DOUDNST & SOM, 





A RTIF I CIAL TEETH. 


M* HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, continues to 

supply DEFICIENC LES of the TEET H, on his improved principle, at the 

une molerate terms, whether arising from neglect, disease of the gums, or age (from a 
single tooth to a complete set), without extracting the roots, or giving any pain, 
aud in every case restoring perfect articulation and mastication. An inspection of 
Mr. Howard's method will immediately convince those at all acquainted with the subject 
of its superiority. Tender and decayed Teeth cured, and effectually preserved from 
further decay.—At home from ten till five. 
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BY THE KING’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
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IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS AND OTHERS. 
UPHOLSTERY AND CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


33. GERRARD STREET SOHO. 


G. MINTER’S PATENT SELF-ACTING RECLINING CHAIRS, 


recline and elevate themselves into an innumerable variety of Positions without the 
least trouble or difficulty to the occupier, and there being no Machinery, Rack, Catch, 
or Spring, it is only for Persons sitting in the Chairs merely to wish to recline or 
elevate themselves, and the Seat and Back take any desired inclination without re- 
quiring the least assistance or exertion whatever, owing to the weight on the Seat 
acting as a counterbalance to the pressure against the Back by the application of a 
self-adjusting average, and for which G. M. has obtained His Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent. G. MINTER is confident an inspection only is required to be convinced of its 
superiority over all others. 

MERLIN, BATH, BRIGHTON, and every description of WHEEL CHAIRS, 
much improved in their construction by G. MINTER, and with PATENT SELF- 
ACTING BACKS, so as to enable an Invalid to lie at full length, constantly on show 
at his Manufactory, 33, Gerrard-Street, Soho. Also Special Carriages, Sofa Carriages, 
Portable Carriage Chairs, Water Beds, and every Article required by the Invalid, 
manufactured with strict attention to their comforts and safety. 








PORTABLE WATER CLOSETS, 
ON AN IMPROVED PRINCIPLE. 


Of the most simple construction, and perfectly free from smell, of various designs, 
adapted to every grade of building, from the cottage to the palace, and varying 
in price from 20s. upward. 

] ) CHAMBERS, Sole Manufacturer of the above, as also of his 

/ « newly-invented fixed Closet, requiring no cistern above, the whole apparatus 
being comprised within the space of the seat of an ordinary water closet, respectfully 
invites an inspection of his MANUFACTURED STOCK by those persons intending 
to purchase, confident they will be found to bear out his assertion of their being far 
superior to every other. 

DANIEL CHAMBERS, Plumber, &c., and sole maker of the above articles, so 
essential to personal comfort, 47, Carey Street, Chancery Lane, London. 





OPIES of EGYPTIAN OBELISKS, Inlaid Chess Tables, Engraved 
Letter Weights, Library Ink-stands, Candlesticks, and Vases, of the finest 
Derbyshire Spars and Marbles, after the most approved antique patterns, manufactured 
by MAWE, 149, Strand: also, Collections of Minerals and Shells, arranged in Cabinets, 
from two to twenty guineas, with several elementary works on Conchology and Mine- 
ralogy, and a superior Assortment of Italian Alabasters, just received, consisting of 
groups, vases, and single figures, with a great variety of small articles. 









tober, 
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WATCHES, 
WITH MASSEY’S PATENT DETACHED LEVER, 


Universally recommended and acknowledged to be the most accurate and cheap principle on 
which a Watch can be made. k : 
To be had, capped, jewelled, hard dial, hand to mark the seconds, going fusee, to continue going 








whilst being wound up, in strong double-bottom silver cases, warranted,at . .. £6 60 
Gentlemen’s Lever Watches, similar to the above, in strong gold cases . ... . .16160 
Ladies’ Watches, very fine jewelled movements, gold dial, gold cases . . . . . ..10 00 
Vertical Watches, fine jewelled movements, in strong silvercases . .. ...+.-. 3100 
Massey’s patent royal seconds Watches (on the lever principle), particularly adapted for 

nautical men, and strongly recommended to the medical profession . . . - « - 10100 


Watches of every description repaired by practical and experienced workmen. 
MASSEY anp W YNDHAM, No. 4, Birchin Lane, and 78, Cornhill, 
Where may be had 
MASSEY’S PATENT PERPETUAL LOG AND SOUNDING MACHINE, 


for the Preservation of Shipping. 
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APPROVED ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET, PREPARED BY 


HANNAY AND CO. 


#¥erfumers to the Queen, 


THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND THE PRINCESS VICTORIA, 


No 63, OXFORD STREET, 


THE CORNER OF WELLS STREET, LONDON, 





HANNAY’S FRAGRANT ESSENCE OF RONDELETIA, 
FOR THE TOILET OR HANDKERCHIEF, 


Originally Prepared expressly for the use of the Royal Family, 
But now made use of at every Court in Europe. 

An entirely new, elegant, and refreshing Perfume, superior to any ariicle ever before 
offered for public patronage, retaining its delightful fragrance for days, and even after bein« 
washed, without smelling faint and unpleasant, the universal complaint against all othe 
Essences, five drops of which are equal in power to half an ounce of Lavender. 

The lovers of elegant perfumes are solicited to call and try this article on their handkerchic:, 
for which purpose a bottle is always open free, and to which handkerchief so perfumed, the 
combined fragrance of the choicest conservatory must yield precedence. 

The ESSENCE of RONDELETIA is a most delightful and refreshing Perfume for burning 
in Philosophical Pastilles. 

*,* The great satisfaction Hannay’s Essence or RonpELETIA has given those who have 
made use of it, and the consequent large sale it has obtained, has produced a host of counter- 
feits—Perfumers, whose appearance of respectability would induce a belief that they would not 
sell a counterfeitarticle, are even guilty of it. Hannay and Co., therefore, beg to inform their 
customers, that the Essence oF RonDELETIA cannot be obtained genuine in London any where 
but at their own shop (63, Oxford Street); but it may be obtained in the Country of most 
respectable Perfumers; care being taken to observe that it has the name and address of 
HANNAY and CO., 63, OXFORD STREET, on the Bottle, the Label, and on the Seal. 

Sold in bottles, at 3s. 6d., 7s., and 15s. each. 
And in handsome cut-glass toilet bottles, as supplied for the use of the Royal Family 16s. 


HANNAY’S IMPERIAL LIP SALVE, 
In China Boxes, at 1s. each, is an article much approved, and will keep good any length of time. 
HANNAY’S HIGELY CONCENTRATED SMELLING SALTS, 
In cut bottles, with glass stoppers, 2s. each. 

The extreme pungency of these Salts prove them to be in a higher state of concentration, 
than those heretofore in use, with the desirable advantage of being in bottles with air-tight 
stoppers, which prevents their decay, and are found to be a most useful appendage to the 
apartments of Invalids; the large table bottles, if unstoppered for a few minutes, diffusing 
an agreeable and refreshing odour through the atmosphere far preferable to that produced by 
fumigating pastiles, without the noxious and suffocating fumes produced by the charcoal 
contained in them. ‘Their utility in the chamber of the sick, at church, in crowded assem- 
blies, and at the theatre, is obvious; their beneficial effects in the case of fainting should 
induce every lady tocarry one in her reticule. They can be filled into ladies’ own bottles, and 
they do not corrode the silver or gold mountings. 


FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 
HANNAY & CO.’S NEW VEGETABLE SOAP. 

To those ladies whose refined tastes value the appearance of delicacy and health, Messrs. 
Hannay and Co., Perfumers to the Royal Family, beg to recommend their NEW SOAP, 
prepared entirely from Vegetable Oils, as a most invaluable improvement in Toilet Soaps; it 
possesses all the detergent properties of the common alkaline Soaps heretofore in use, without 
any of their injurious properties; it renders the skin beautifully suft, smooth, and delicately- 
white; removes all redness, freckles, tan, and sunburn, and justly ranks as the most agreeable, 
efficient, and harmless improver of the complexion in present use, and retains its agreeabie 
perfume to the last. 

Sold in packets of three squares, at ls. 6d.; six squares, 3s.; or six 3s.-packets, 15s. 


HANNAY’S RONDELETIA SOAP. 

This is the Vegetable Soap perfumed with the admired fragrance of the Essence of Rondeletia, 
and has acquired the unqualified approbation and patronage of almost every lady of fashion. 
Price 1s. the square, or six for 5s. 

HANNAY’S IDMPROVED STICKING FLAISTER. 
This useful article is a great improvement on the old Court Plaister, as it will adhere until a cut 
is healed up, and not come offin washing the hands. Price 6d. 
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NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS, 


OR LATELY PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES RIDGWAY AND SONS, 
And to be had of all Booksellers. 


Volumes TI. and II., bound in half russia, 11s. 6d. each 


‘THE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW; or, EUROPEAN 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 


*,* No. VII. will be published in January, 1837. 


In One Volume, 8vo., price 10s. 


‘ Al 
Oe OF THE EUROPEAN PRESS ON THE 
EASTERN QUESTION. 
Translated or Extracted from Turkish, German, French, and English Papers, 
and Reviews. By Davip Ross, of BLADENsbuRGH, Esq. 

“* * * * The papers from the ‘ Monitcur Ottoman,’ in the volume before us, would produce no 
discredit to our English Journals; they come to us with the strong impress of feeling, and conviction 
and truth. We recommend these papers to the special attention of our readers, and we repeat our 
hopes and our wishes, that the whole contents of this important volume will not remain uvexplored 
by our fellow countrymen.”—Scots Times. 

“ These translations and extracts consist of some of the best Essays and Papers that have been 
written since the commencement of the year 1835, on the designs of Russia, the conditions and 
pecepecte of Turkey, and the power, as well as duties, belonging to certain of the great European 

cingdoms—England especially, to check the encroachments of the Northern Autocrat. The Editor, 

from his preface and notes, seems to have been a resident in Turkey fora considerable time, and to 
possess a thorough acquaintance with the eastern question. We believe that the works which 
have been given to the world, on the eastern question, by the publishers of the present volume, 
have greatly, nay mainly contributed to the dissemination of sound views on this great subject ; nor 
can we doubt of those collected translations and extracts, so well chosen and edited as they are, 
tending still farther to enlighten the mind and invigorate the arm of England in behalf of freedom 
and justice, and to the effectual checking of the despot’s ambition.”—Monthly Review. 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA, being a Fifth Edition of England, 
France, Russia, and ‘Turkey, revised and enlarged, 4s. 6d. boards. 

“ The action of Russia on Turkey—the treaty of Adrianople, of Unkiar Ske- 
lessi-—the convention of St. Petersburgh, have been so completely laid bare in 
* England, France, Russia, and Turkey,’ that we need offer no remark on the sub- 
ject; no attempt has been made to controvert any of its positions; no doubt 
seems even to remain as to their truth. That essay is too succinct to admit of 
useful citation; it cannot be analyzed, because it is itself a condensed analysis of 
an overwhelming subject. We must content ourselves with urging it on our 
reader’s attention.” —British and Foreign Review, No. I. 

“The effect of this publication, on opinion in England, is, perhaps, unparalleled. 
The question interests now, because rendered intelligible.”"—Foreign Quarterly 
Review, No. XXX. 


THE SULTAN MAHMOUD, and MEHEMET ALI PACHA. 
By the Author of England, France, Russia, and Turkey. Third 


Edition. 2s. 


EASTERN AFFAIRS. 

A STATEMENT OF FACTS. Bya Restvent at Constay. 
TINOPLE. 8vo. Ils. 6d. 

«| . . . And a clearer or more incontrovertible statement as to the 
present posture of affairs in the East was certainly never penned. It is evidently 
the production of a man who has not only been a long time in Turkey but has 
lived there under auspices which gave him access to the most infallible sources 
of information.’ —Times, Oct. 1. 





TURKEY and RUSSIA; or, Observations on their Political and 
Commercial Relation with England, By a Mercuant. Price 1s, 6d, 
































Works published by James Rineway & Sons. 


THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, &c. 


THE SPEECHES of the HONOURABLE THOMAS (after- 
wards LORD) ERSKINE, when at the Bar, on subjects connected 
with the Liberty of the Press, and against Constructive Treason. 
5 vols. 8vo. 2/. 10s. 

“ We take the opinion of the country, and of every part of the world where 
the language is understood, to be that of the most unbounded admiration of these 
exquisite specimens of judicial oratory, and of great obligations to the Editor of 
the collection.” —Edin. Rev. Vol. xix. 








LORD BROUGHAM. 
In One Volume, 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
SELECTIONS trom the SPEECHES and WRITINGS of the 
Right Hon. HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM, with a Brief Sketch 
of his LIFE. 


“The Memoir, which precedes these Selections, seems to be more complete 
than any we have hitherto met with, and contains many interesting particulars.” 


— Literary Guardian. 
“ We have no doubt that the present will be a very acceptable Volume to a 


large class of readers.””—Examiner. 


MR. CANNING. 
The SPEECHES of the RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE 


CANNING, corrected and revised by himself, with Memoirs of 


his Life; illustrated by a fine Portrait, Fac-similes of his Hand 
Writing, a Plate exhibitive of his mode of correcting and revising 
his Speeches, &c. in two important passages in the celebrated one 
on Portugal. Six vols. 8vo. Third Edition. £.3 12s. 


The late Right Hon. W. Huskisson, in a Letter to the Editor, alluding to the 
Work, says, “ It is a Work which is destined to convey to posterity the remains 
of his splendid talents as an orator—to exhibit his principles as a statesman—- 
and to shew with what energy and success he carried those principles into 
execution as a Minister of the Crown.” 





LORD COLLINGWOOD’S MEMOIRS AND CORRES- 
PONDENCE, PUBLIC and PRIVATE. By G. L. Newnnam 
Cotunewoop, Esq. F. R.S. Illustrated by a fine Portrait, &c. &c. 


Fifth Edition, in 8vo. 16s. In the Press, 

“The portrait of one English worthy more is now secured to posterity.”— 
Quarterly Review. 

‘* We do not know when we have met with so delightful a book as this, or one 
with which we are so well pleased with ourselves for being delighted. Its attraction 
consists almost entirely in its moral beauty.” —Edinhurgh Review. 

“ Having thus referred to Lord Collingwood’s Life, I may be allowed to say, 
that the publication of that volume is indeed a national good ; it ought to be in 
every oflicer’s cabin, and in every statesman’s cabinet.”—Southey’s Life of Lord 
Nelson, New Edition, p. 348. sca 





SKETCHES in GREECE and TURKEY, with the Present 
Condition & Future Prospects of the Turkish Empire. 8vo. 9s. Gd. 
“This is acharming Volume, for it embraces both the useful and the 
beautiful,” * * —Spectator. 
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IRISH CHURCH REFORM. 


CORRECTED REPORT OF THE SPEECH OF THE 
RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT MELBOURNE, on the SECOND 
READING of the IRISH CHURCH REFORM BILL. 1s. 


CORRECTED REPORT OF THE SPEECH OF THE 
RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT MORPETH, in the House of Commons, June 26, 
on introducing the Measure of Irish Church Reform. 1s. 

THE SPEECH OF THE LORD VISCOUNT HOWICK, in 
the House of Commons, July 22, 1835. 6d. 

THE IRISH CHURCH. The Reform Association to the 
Reformers of England, Scotland, and Wales. 4s. 6d. per Dozen. 


A REMONSTRANCE AGAINST THE CRY OF NO 
POPERY. By W. Torrens MeCutracn, Esq., Barrister at Law. 
Second Edition, 1s. 

PARLIAMENTARY TALK;; or, the Objections to the late 
Irish Church Bill considered. By a Disciple of Sexrpen. Third 
Edition, with Additions. 2s. 

“This piquant pamphlet bears internal evidence of the information and 
talent of a writer who must have access to the best sources of information in 
the one case, and ability to treat his subject in the best manner in the other.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

‘“« As may be supposed, the publication from which those mastérly'passages are 
taken, has commanded the attention of the best informed political’ circles. . It 
is an important service to the good cause.” —Examiner, January 3. 








REPLY to POPE GREGORY'S late LETTER to the ARCH- 
BISHOPS and BISHOPS. of IRELAND; with a Preface, esta- 
blishing the authenticity of that Document. Second Edition. . 2s. 








A FEW OBSERVATIONS ‘ON. RELIGION AND EDU- 
CATION’ IN IRELAND.’ By the Rev) BpwarpSranupy, AjM., 


Recttor of Alderley. \ ‘Third Edition, with additions. 1s, 


CENSUS OF THE POPULATION OF. IRELAND, | 1835, 
Abstract of the First! Report of the‘Commissidners appointed to Inquire into the 
State of Religious and other Instructidn in. Lreland ; distmguishing the numbe1 
of each religious :Sect in every. Benefice, and Payish; together with some Remarks 
in Explanation of the Nature of, Parochial Benefices, and of the Principlés on 
which the taking of the Census was conducted... By WitL1am Ticue HamILton, 
Esq., Barrister at Law, one of the Commissioners. In 8yvo., price 4s. Gd. 


SHIP ARTILLERY.—Price 2s, 6d. 
A MEMOIR on the Use of Shells,’ Hot Shot, and Careass Shells, 
from Ship Artillery... By Frayx Asyry Hasrines, Captain of the 
Greek Steam Vessel of War, Karteria. 


In One Volame, 8vo., 7s, boards.., 


A SUMMARY of the HISTORY. of the; EAST, INDIA 
COMPANY, from the Grant of their First Charter, by Queen 
Elizabeth, to the present period. | By Carats Tuornron, R.N, 

* It may be used as a manual by all parties.’ Tt is’a stccinet collection: of 
materials for information and discussion. The details of the Barnmeseé war are 
frovi the origiial memoranda anid recolleetiohs of the Author; who was present in 


it.’—Asiatic Journal, 
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FREE and SAFE GOVERNMENT, traced from the Origin 
and Principles of the British Constitution. By a Cumpertanp 
Lanp-Owner, Author of “ Free Trade in Corn,” §c. 1 vol. 8s. bds. 


THEORY of the CONSTITUTION, compared with its Practice 
in Ancient as well as Modern Times. By James B. Bernarp, Esq. Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. In 8vo., price 15s. 


Tn Post 8vo. Price ds. cloth boards. 

RHYMES FROM ITALY, in a Series of Letters to a Friend 
in England. Whimsical—M usical— Philosophical -— Historical — 
Critical—Political—Comical—and Ironical. 

_ “The author has rhymed us a very good story, and not the less good because 
it Is true, which if his work do not immortalize, perhaps it may immortalize his 
work, * ** The lines are very pleasant reading; but, we think, that the author 
must have found them still more pleasant writing.”—Metropolitan Magazine, 
April, 1836. 

In 8vo. with an Illustrated Title, Price 15s. cloth boards. 

LAOCOON ; an Essay on the relative limits of Poetry and 
Painting ; translated from the Original German of Gortuotp 
Eenraim Lessinc, by Wittiam Ross, late Professor of Painting 


and Sculpture in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. 

“We believe that this work is justly considered to have been Lessing’s coup 
d’essai; and certainly, as translated by Mr. Ross, it is one of the most graceful 
and elegant pieces we ever perused. Its canons of criticism too, we cannot but 
feel, are the result of the profoundest reflection and most refined taste, being 
admirably calculated to enlighten the Critic, and to facilitate the studies of the 
Artist.”,-—Monthly Review. 

“A very elegant version of a beautiful critical essay, which has originated 
some of the finest views of Art.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ Lessing, if still living, might feel cause to rejoice at the exhibition of his 
treatise in a dress so likely to preserve its value. The original notes show a 
refined taste and correct judgment.””—New Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1836, 


In a small Volume, 5s. 6d. cloth, or 6s. bound, gilt leaves. 

THE COURT AND COUNTRY COMPANION, containing 
the most authentic Tastes of Precepence among all British Ranks 
and Departments, both Male and Female. Also, Directions for 
Epistolary Correspondence, with Forms of Addresses, Memorials, 
and Petitions : together with Instructions for Presentations at Court, 
and for attending Royal Levees and Drawing Rooms. 

“ Messrs. Ridgway and Sons have conferred an obligation upon the public 
by publishing their Court and Country Companion.”—Court Journal, dug. 1835. 

” « This little publication will be found to be of very great utility in the every 
day business of civilized life; as every one, of whatever rank in society she or 
he may be, may derive correctness and advantage in_ using it as a vade mecum. 
Foreigners, too, will acquire from it a knowledge of the different orders of 
British rank and titles, and of the forms of British correspondence. ‘The prin- 
cipal novelty, however, consists in the instructions for being presented at 
Court, and for attending Levees and Royal Drawing Rooms. ... This little 
work is neatly finished, and will be a valuable companion to every lady and 
gentleman's writing case.”—Literary Gazelte. 

The PEERAGE of the UNITED KINGDOM, with the 
ARMS of the PEERS. Corrected to the latest period. 7s. Gd. bds. 


The BARONETAGE of the UNITED KINGDOM, with the 
ARMS of the BARONETS. Corrected to the latest period. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

*.* Possessors of old editions of Debrett’s, and other Peerages or Baronet- 


* r 
ages, require only those Works to render them correct. 
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PARLIAMENTARY MANUAL FOR THE YEAR 1837; 


containing the Present and Last Parliaments, Authentic Results of the various 
Polls in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; and a Summary of the Act 2 
William IV. cap 45, to Amend the Representation of the People in England and 
Wales; Forms of Lists and Notices, &c. Also a List of the Changes in 
Administration, from the commencement of the present century; a summary 
Account of the Duties of the great Officers of State; a Table of the duration 
of the several Parliaments, from Henry VIII. to the present time; a List of 
those places which formerly sent Members to Parliament; a List of the Deaths of 
the principal Personages since 1799; and a complete Abstract of the Election 
Laws. 3s. boards. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 
THE BANK CHARTER. 

A DIGEST of the EVIDENCE before the SECRET COM- 
MITTEE of the HOUSE of COMMONS, in 1882, on the Renewal 
of the BANK of ENGLAND CHARTER; arranged, together 
with the Tables, under proper heads, with Strictures, &c. By 
Tuomas Jorun. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

“Thus the Report is not only much abridged, without the omission of any 
essential fact, but it is reduced to a methodical form, and rendered of easy 
reference.” —Times, March 25. 

“ The valuable information which it contains is displayed in such a form as 
renders it doubly useful, because readily available. ‘The Observations are ably 
written.’’—Courier. 

“The Observations form the most ingenious and original criticism on the 
course of investigation pursued by the Committee, and the evidence which it 
drew forth.’”’— Globe. 

“We can, however, with great truth, recommend a perusal of this Work, 
as containing a very clear and able view of the whole bearings of the great 
question.’’—Monthly Review. 


BANK OF ENGLAND CHARTER. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 


AN ANALYSIS and HISTORY of the CURRENCY 
QUESTION. With the Origin and Growth of Joint-Stock Banking 
in England, &c. By Tuomas Joruin. 


“It contains such a masterly exposition of the Currency Question, in all its 
shapes and bearings, and is conveyed to the reader in so comprehensive a form, 
that the task ef perusing it is anything but that which is generally apprehended 
by those who are desirous of perfectly understanding this important subject.”— 
Mark Lane Express. 


AN ARGUMENT against the GOLD STANDARD; with an 
Examination of the Principles of the Modern Economists—Theory 
of Rent—Corn Laws, &c. &c. Addressed to the Landlords of 
England. By D. G. Lusz, M.A. Trinity College, Dublin, and of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 5s. boards. 

“ Money is an universal commodity, and as necessary to Trade as food is 
to life.”’—Locke, 
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PAPER MONEY, BANKING, and OVER TRADING; 
with the Scotch System of Banking explained. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Henry Parnett, Bart. M.P. New Edition. 5s. 6d. boards. 





THE POWER of the BANK of ENGLAND, and the Use 
it has made of it; with a Refutation of the Objections made to the 
Scotch System of Banking ; and a Reply to the “ Historical Sketch 
of the Bank of England.” Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 





INFLUENCE of the PUBLIC DEBT on the PROSPERITY 
of the COUNTRY. By M.B. 2s. 








The REVENUE and the EXPENDITURE of the UNITED 
KINGDOM. By Samvet We ts, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 15s, cloth. 


“ No man desirous of knowing how his frequent contributions to the State are 
appropriated, or rather mis-appropriated, should be without Mr. Wells’s Book.’’— 
Commercial Gazette. 

“ A Manual which every Inhabitant,and especially every Legislator of this 
mis-governed country, ought to possess.” —Tke Dispatch. 

** A truly able and useful work.” —Morning Herald. 

“ A work of much skill and merit, coupled with great labour and research,”’— 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 


CORN and CURRENCY;; in an Address to the Landowners. 


By the Right Hon. Sir James Grananm, Bart. M.P. New Edition. 
4s. 6d. 








AN INQUIRY into the EXPEDIENCY of the EXISTING 
RESTRICTIONS on the IMPORTATION of FOREIGN CORN ; 


with Observations on the Present Social and Political Prospects of 


Great Britain. By Joun Barron. 3s. 6d. 


FREE TRADE in CORN, the Real Interest of the Landlord, 
and the True Policy of the State. By a Cumpertanp Lanp- 
Owner. Sccond Edition. 2s. 6d. 


CORN LAWS COMPLETE TO 1833. 

A COMPENDIUM of the LAWS passed from time to time for 
regulating and restricting the Importation, Exportation, and Con- 
sumption of Foreign Corn, from 1660; and a series of Accounts, 
from the date of the earliest Official Records, showing the operation 
of the several Statutes, the Average Prices of Corn, &c. &c. Pre- 
senting a complete View of the Corn Trade of Great Britain, 


compiled from Public Documents, and brought down to the present 
time. Fifth Edition, 5s. 





EARL FITZWILLIAM’S FIRST AND SECOND AD- 
DRESSES TO LANDOWNERS ON THE CORN LAWS. 
New Editions. ls, 6d, 
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» ry 7 r 
PHENOMENA OF THE EARTH. 
In One Volume, post 8vo. 427 pages, with two Plates, 7s. 

THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE FAMILIARLY 
DESCRIBED: By Atexanper Bextranp, M.D. &c. &c. &e. 

The above work, it is hoped, will prove to the general reader in this depart- 
ment of science what Dr. Lindley’s “ Ladies’ Botany” is doing for that delightful 
pursuit. F 

“¢The Revolutions of the Globe,’ by Dr. Bertrand, is one of the most agree- 
able we have met with. The object of the Author is to convey to the idlest and 
least learned reader an idea of the wonders of Geology. ‘To accomplish his 
intention in a manner which requires the easiest, and admits with propriety of 
the most trifling mode of treatment, he addresses his nineteen letters to a lady. 
This matter consists of the striking facts of Geology, rather than of a view of the 
principles, or a statement of the evidence, on which they rest. His manner of 
discussion will be best shown by some specimens. The surface of the globe is 
not a new subject ; yet see how interesting our author makes it.”—Spectator, 
January 31. 





GEOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE. 
In One Volume, 8vo. 508 pages, with Plates, 14s. boards. 

A GENERAL VIEW of the GEOLOGY of SCRIPTURE; in 
which the unerring Truth of the inspired Narrative of the 
Early Events of the World is exhibited, and distinetly proved 
by the corroborative testimony of Physical Facts on every part of 
the Earth’s surface. By Grorcr F'arruorme, Esq. 

*“* George Fairholme has, in my opinion, settled the question with that pious 
tact and judgment which his opponents will find it impossible to shake. His 
theory has an immovable foundation, their’s is ‘ the baseless fabric of a vision,’ 
destined, I humbly and heartily hope, at no great distance of time, to disappear 
altogether from the minds of men, and to ‘ leave not a wreck behind.’ * * * 
If my recommendation of Mr. Fairholme’s work should induce even one young 
person to purchase and peruse it, and if, in consequence, he should obtain the 
benefit I have derived from it, my object in thus addressing you will be fully 
answered.’’— Letter to the Editor of the “ Record,” signed Joun BULL. 





THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL. 
Second Edition, in 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth boards. 


CARTONENSIA,; or, an Historical and Critical Account of the 
Tapestries in the Vatican; copied from the designs of Raphael of 
Urbino, and of such of the Cartoons whence they were woven, as 
are now in preservation. With Notes and Illustrations. ‘To which 
are subjoined, Remarks on the Causes which retard the progress of 
the higher departments of Paintings in this country. By the Rev, 
W. Gunn, B.D. Second Edition, with Additions. 

“Mr. Gunn’s commentary upon this beautiful production (the Nativity) is 
well written, and contains canons of criticism which we conceive to be in the 
most correct tuste....Indeed we would strongly recommend ‘ Cartonensia’ to 
general attention. It bears about it all the marks ofa liberal and accomplished 
mind, cordially devoted to the prosperity of the fine arts; and we trust that its 
criticisms, founded, as they generally are, in good sense, and always elegantly ex- 
pressed, will exercise a salutary influence upon the public taste.” —Monthly Review. 

“In dismissing this work, we would recommend it most cordially to our 
friends. The artist will find much information, coupled with much admirable 
advice, in its pages, while the general reader will be amused with its details, and 
instructed by the remarks, both historical and theological, which he will mect 
with in perusing it. Mr. Gunn is a man of much critical acumen, softened down 
aud polished by his gentlemanly feelings, and amiable spirit; and we think that 
few will arise from his book without sensations of gratitude for his labours in its 
compilation, and of satisfaction for the information he so pleasingly commu- 
nicates,”’-—Arnold’s Magazine of the Fine Arts, 
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In Two Vols. post 8vo., price 12s. 


The IMMATERIAL SYSTEM of MAN; contemplated in 
accordance with the Beautiful and the Sublime, and in reference 


to a Plan for General Education. By Etizasetu Hore. 
“We must bestow great praise upon the zealous, pious, and scriptural spirit 
which pervades the whole of the performance.” —Monthly Review. 


PERSONAL SAFETY FROM LIGHTNING, &c. Is. 

Directions for ensuring Personal Safety during storms of Thunder 
and Lightning; and for the right application of Conductors to 
Houses and other Buildings. By Joun Leicu, Jun. Esq. Third 
Edition. 

“The whole of the little tract being of that plain, sensible, and accurate character, 
as particularly to enlighten not only the ignorant peasant, but the public in 
general, as to the best ascertained means of escaping destruction, or damage, 
from thunder storms.”—Monthly Review, May 1. 








Third Edition, with a Plate and two Diagrams. 1s. or 1s. 6d. bound and gilt. 

WHAT IS A COMET, PAPA? or, a familiar Description of 
Comets; more particularly Hattey’s Comet. To which is pre- 
fixed, a Concise Account oF THE oTHER Heaventy Bopies, 
By Rosina Maria Zornuin. 

“ A timely question, answered after the German fashion, by telling plainly, ‘all, 
how, and about it.’ The first, a conversation among a family of clever children, 
the boy relating the leading truths of Astronomy to his sisters, while they are 
waiting the return of their parents: the second part is papa’s own account of the 
passing Comet, in answer to the question which forms the title. Both are very 
well done, and the authoress deserves great credit for the thought and its realiza- 
tion.”—Atlas, August 23. 

Also, by the same Author, 
THE SOLAR ECLIPSE; or, The Two Almanacs; containing 


more Inquiries in Astronomy. Plate and Diagrams, 1s.; or 1s. 6d. 


bound and coloured. 

* Just the sort of book we love to put into the hands of young persons. It 
invites them to inquiry, and makes them laudably curious. There is in this 
little work much valuable information, both on the solar system and on Comets, 
which, just now, will be peculiarly attractive.’’—London Journal. 

‘“¢ There are editions on common paper which may be had for a trifle, and one 
of which should be in every family within the nation, where ignorance or 
children may be found. We cannot conceive of any means by which the majesty 
and power of the Almighty is to be so easily and forcibly impressed upon the 
uninformed mind, as by putting this little tract into the hands of such. That 
must be a heartless and wicked parent, who will not enjoy the earnestness and 
ingenuity of the thousand interrogatories that will thereafter be innocently 
proposed by the same inquirer.”—A/onthly Review. 


THE ENGLISH RACE HORSE. 

A TREATISE ON THE CARE, TREATMENT, AND 
TRAINING OF THE ENGLISH RACE HORSE; with 
important Details applicable to bettering the Condition of Horses in 
general. By R. Darvitt, V.S.to the Seventh Hussars. Illustrated 
by plates. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. £1. 1s. each. 

*,* The Third and concluding Volume is in the Press, and will shortly be 
published, together with a Second Edition of Vol. J. 

“ Never before was such a book written in any language, so replete with those 
minute but indispensable particulars of practice, aud by a writer who has per- 
sonally performed his part throughout the whole of the practice. This is the 
true book of reference for every stud and training groom, and every jockey.” —- 
Vide Lawrence on the Horse, p. 297; also, The Sporting Magazine und British 
Farmer’s Magazine. 
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BOTANY, GARDENING, & AGRICULTURE. : 


LADIES BOTANY. By Dr. Linptey, Editor of the Botanical 
Register, Fossil Flora of Great Britain, §c. §&c. Second Edition. 
One Vol. 8vo. with numerous illustrative plates, 16s., and finely 
coloured, 25s. 

‘* We consider it quite needless to recommend this work : it must find its way 
into the library of every lady, and it ought to be in the coat pocket of every 
young gardener.” —Gardener’s Magazine. 

“ Let it be known—let it be introduced into every library, reading-room, and 
seminary throughout Britain; let it become the class-book of botanical study.” — 
Horticultural Register. 








MENTAL FLOWER GARDEN AND SHRUBBERY. Pub- 


lishing the first of every month, price 4s. 

Each Number contains eight finely-coloured Portraits, from life, of the hand- 
somest Flowering Plants and Shrubs grown in this country, accompanied by 
their History, Treatment in Cultivation, Propagation, &c. 

No. IIL. of Vol. IX., New Series, was published April 1, 1836. 

The previous Volumes may be had separately £.2 9s. each. 

*,* All the Numbers which were out of print are now re-printed. 

“ This Series, placed under the superintendence of Professor Lindley, comes 
forth with increased splendour of illustration, and increased accuracy of descrip- 
tion. The present number contains many plants and shrubs, of extreme beauty, 
delineated and coloured, so as almost to rival the tints of nature, and bestow 
perpetuity on her loveliest, yet most transitory, productions. The letter-press, 
in addition to the ordinary information, as to the habits, mode of culture, and 
organization of the plant, occasionally introduces points of vegetable physiology, 
or observations respecting its economical uses, which possess much interest.” 
—Atheneum. 

“The Botanical Register, from containing most or all of the new plants 
introduced by the Horticultural Society, from the great care with which its 
plates are executed, and the judicious remarks en culture and general habit, by 
Dr. Lindley, is, in consequence, the superior publication.”—Loudon’s Magazine 
of Botany, §c. 

“Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon this work.”’—Horticultural 
Cabinet. 





SCROPHULARINEZ INDICE. 

A Synopsis of the East Indian Scrophularinee, contained in the 
Collection presented by the East India Company to the Linnean 
Society of London, and in those of Mr. Royle, and others; with 
some general Observations on the Affinities and Sub-divisions of 
the Order. By Grorce Bentuam, Esq. F.L.S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Also, by the same Author, lately Published, 
LABIATARUM GENERA ET SPECIES; 
Or, a Description of the Genera and Species of Plants of the Order 
Labiatz, with their General History, Character, Affinities, and 
Geographical distribution. Part VIII., which completes the Work, 
and contains GENERAL Inrropuctory Marten, and the Consrectrus 
GENERUM. 





Second Edition. One Volume, royal 8vo. with Eighteen coloured Plates. 21s. 
cloth boards. 

ROSARUM MONOGRAPHIA; or, a BOTANICAL HIS- 
TORY of ROSES. ‘To which is added, an Appendix for the Use 
of Cultivators, in which the most remarkable Garden Varieties are 
systematically arranged ; with Nineteen Plates, Eighteen beautifully 


coloured. By Joun Liypury, Ph. D, F.L.S, R.S. &e. &c, 
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ORCHIDEOUS PLANTS. 


To be completed in Four Parts, in Imperial Quarto, price 30s. coloured, and 
15s. plain. 
PART THE THIRD. 

The GENERA and SPECIES of ORCHIDEOUS PLANTS. 
By Joun Linptey, Ph. D. F.R.S. LS. G.S. &c. &c. Professor of 
Botany in the University of London. 

Illustrated by Ten Drawings on Stone, from the Sketches of FRANcIs 
Bauer, Esq. F.R.S. L.S. and H.S. 

*,* The FOURTH PART of the Letter-press to the Genera and Species of 
Orchideous Plants, comprising part of the OPURYDEZ, is now ready, price ds. Gd. 

Part I. price 7s., Part II. 2s. 6d., and Part IT]. 7s., are on sale. 








GARDENS and GROUNDS of WOBURN ABBEY. _Iilus- 
trated by numerous Views, Plans, &c. One Vol. Medium 8vo. 21s. 
HORTUS WOBURNENSIS; a Descriptive Caratoaust, com- 
prising Generic and Specific Character, Colour of the Flower, Native 


Country, Year of Introduction, Soil, and Mode of Propagation, of 


upwards of SIX THOUSAND of the finest Ornamental PLANTS 
and SHRUBS, both Exotic and Indigenous, for the Decoration of 
the British Flower Garden, Greenhouse, Plant Stove, &c. ; with an 
Account of the Routine of Culture pursued in the Forcing Depart- 
ment throughout the Year, a List of the Fruits cultivated ; including 
short Treatises on the Management of the superior Fruits, Vege- 
tables, &c. together with Designs for the Erection of Forcing Houses, 
Melon, and Culinary Pits, and a mode of heating by Hot Water 
Pipes, by which a genial steady Heat is produced, with a great 
Saving of Fuel, and the Houses left with perfect safety, for full 
fifteen hours, at even 28 degrees of Frost, Fahrenheit. By James 
Forses, A.L.S, C.M. H.S. &c., Principal Gardener at Woburn 
Abbey. 

A few Copies are printed on Royal Paper, for such of the Nobility as may desire 

them. Proofs, 2l. 2s. Ditto, coloured, 2l. 12s. 6d. 

“ The plan of this Work is good. The objects of cultivation, the routine of 
cropping, the periods of forcing fruits and flowers, and the hothouses employed 
for such purposes, are nearly the same in all large gardens; and a well-digested 
and accurate account of what is found most useful or beautiful in one, will serve 
as the rule of practice in nearly all the others. The Duke of Bedford’s Garden 
is one of the best in England, and Mr. Forbes is one of the most experienced 
of Gardeners; so that a better model, or a better man, could hardly be found, to 
illustrate the most efficient plans which are followed in the management of 
horticultural affairs in England * * * We can recommend Mr, Forbes’s Work 
to our gardening Friends.”—Atheneum. 


In 8vo. price 1s, 
NIXUS PLANTARUM, Auctore Jonanni Linpzey, Phil. Doct. 
Professore Londinensi. 





In the Press, 
AMARYLLIDACEA. 

A rectification and revision of the natural order Amaryllidacex, preceded by a 
view of the defects of the present arrangement of Monocotyledonous Plants, and 
an attempt toremove them. Illustrated by between Thirty and Forty Copper-plate 
iingravings, in which will be given representations of upwards of Eighty New 
Plants. By the Hon. and Rev. Wittiam Henrpert. 

N.B,—This Work will contain ample details, and is intended equally for the 
use of the scientific Botanist and the unlearned Cultiyator——A Treatise on 
Hybrid Vegetables will be subjoined to it. 
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Volumes I. and II., with 160 Copper-plate Engravings, price 2/. 4s. each. 


THE FOSSIL FLORA OF GREAT BRITAIN; or, Figures 
and Descriptions of the Vegetable Remains found in a Fossil State 
in this Country. By Joun Linney, Ph. D. F.R.S. LS. and G.S. 
&e. &ce.; and Wittiam Hurtron, F.G,S, &c. 

“ This excellent work has now reached the eigkteenth number, and, as we 
understand, draws near to its completion. The numbers contain about ten plates 
each, which are carefully drawn, and beautifully engraved. The plants are 
named and described; their analogies to existing species pointed out; their 
localities indicated. When the number of plates, and their accuracy and beauty 
is considered, its price is very moderate, the charge for the whole, as far as it has 
gone, not much exceeding four pounds. It is the first work in which any 
account approaching to completeness of the Fossil Flora of Great Britain has 
been given*** To the Geologist it is indispeusable. The Botanist must find 
it instructive ; and to all liberal and inquiring minds it presents interesting matter 
for reflection, as a record of extinct races of organised bodies, throwing light on 
the state of the Globe myriads of years before man existed * * *”—Scotsman, 
Oct. 7, 1835. 

‘“‘ This curious and interesting volume..... - In truth, it may be considered 
as a geological annual.” —Atheneum, on the First Volume. 

“ This work is an important contribution to the science of British, and, indeed, 
of universal geology ; and we trust will be so patronised by the scientific men of 
our country, as to cause it to be proceeded in with spirit and satisfaction by its 
Authors and Proprietors...... The preface is a rich and valuable essay on 
Fossil Botany,”—Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, §c. 


*,* No. XXI., being the Fifth Number of Volume IIL., price 5s. 6d., will 
be published on October 1, 1836; to be continued every Three Months. 


CULTURE OF NARCISSUS. 
Second Edition, Enlarged, Royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
NARCISSINEARUM MONOGRAPHIA. A History of, and 
Practical Treatise on, the Cultivation and Management of the beau- 
tiful Family of NARCISSINEAN PLANTS, the finest early group 
of our Gardens. By A. H. Hawontn, Esq. 





Dedicated to the Patrons and Patronesses of Village Schools. 


A CATECHISM of GARDENING, intended for the use of 
Village Schools and Cottagers, containing plain and brief Directions 
for cultivating every kind of Vegetable in common use. By an old 
Practitioner. Second Edition, enlarged, 1s. 6d. 

“ This is a cheap little work, and far better adapted for its avowed purpose 
than any of the tracts which have preceded it. The small type and closely- 
printed page of the Catechism show that the author is perfectly serious in his 
wish to extend a knowledge of Horticulture to the humblest classes of society.”— 
Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 

“ This is not only a useful, but a cheap publication, and excellently adapted 
for its purpose.” —Analyst. 


FLORA AND GEOLOGY OF BARBADOES, 


In 8vo., with a Map and Sections, 18s., cloth boards. 


FLORA BARBADENSIS; a Catalogue of Plants, Indigenous, 
Naturalized, and Cultivated in Barbadoes. ‘l’o which is prefixed a 
Geological Description of the Island. By James Dorrin Maycock, 


M.D, F.L.S,, a Member of his Majesty’s Council in Barbadoes. 
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HARDY PLANTS. 


The BRITISH FLOWER GARDEN and ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBBERY. By Roserr Sweet, F.L.S. Series the Second. 


Publishing in Monthly Numbers, at Three Shillings each. Each Number 
contains four full and highly coloured Figures, with Dissections of the most 
essential parts, of the most beautiful, rare, curious, or interesting Herbaceous 
Plants, or Flowering Shrubs, that may be cultivated in the open Borders, Shrub- 
beries, or by the side of Walls, or Fences, in the Gardens of this Country, with 
a full account of the best and most successful mode of Management in Culture 
and Propagation; the Soils and situations most suitable for them ; the Protection 
necessary, if any be required in Winter; their Scientific and English Names, 
with full Descriptions; Natural and Linnzan Classes and Orders ; Derivations 
of the Generic Names; and all other information that may be considered of 
importance to the Botanist, Cultivator, or Amateur; and the most beautiful and 
interesting subjects are chosen. Twenty-five Numbers form a Volume, con- 
taining One Hundred Plates. 

Volumes I. II. and III. are just completed. 37. 16s. each. 





SWEET’S CISTINEA. 

An Account of the Family of CISTUS, or Rock-Rose ; illus- 
trated by 112 handsomely-coloured Figures, and Descriptions of this 
handsome and generally admired ‘Tribe of Plants, with Descriptions 
of the other Species that could not be obtained; and a full account 
of the best method for their Cultivation, Propagation, or any thing 
else belonging to them, considered of importance. One Vol., royal 
8vo. Price 41. 4s. 


Complete in one Volume, royal Svo., price 27. 2s., bound in cloth boards. 
FLORA AUSTRALASICA. 
By Rosert Sweet, F.L.S. 


Illustrated by Fifty-six elegantly-coloured Figures, of the most 
beautiful and curious Plants, Natives of New Holland and the South 
Sea Islands (generally called Botany Bay Plants). ‘They are well 
adapted for a Greenhouse, or Conservatory ; and many will survive 
the Winters, in the open ground, with a very little protection. 

SWEET’S GERANIACEZ. 

Now complete, in Five Volumes, each containing One Hundred 
beautifully-coloured Figures of the choicest and most distinct 
Species and Hybrid Productions of this greatly admired Tribe. 
From this Work may be selected a collection of the sorts most suited 


to the taste of any Lady or Gentleman, who wishes to make one of 


this beautiful Family. Price 3/. 3s. each Volume. 





In Two Volumes, Royal 8vo., with Coloured Plates, price 7/. 7s. cloth 
boards. 

THE FLORIST’S GUIDE; giving Practical Instructions for 
the Proper Management and Cultivation of the various Florist 
Flowers, especially ‘Tulips, Ranunculus, Auriculas, Hyacinths, 
Carnations, Pinks, Roses, &c., with Directions for raising new 
Varieties from Seeds ; illustrated by Coloured Portraits of 200 
Flowers. By Roserr Sweet, F.L.S. &c. 
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Fifth Edition. 16s. cloth Meunl. 
SWEET’S HOT-HOUSE aynpo GREEN-HOUSE MANUAL; 


or, BOTANICAL CULTIVATOR: giving full practical Instruc- 
tions for the Management of all the Plants cultivated in the Hot- 
houses, Green-houses, Frames, and Borders in the Gardens of Great 
Britain ; with Plain Directions for the Management of Bulbs and 
Plants in Rooms, &c. By RK. Sweet, F.L.S., Practical Nurseryman. 


“ Indeed, what Mr. Sweet has said on the Culture of Bulbs and Epiphytes, in 
the last edition of his Botanical Cultivator, may be considered as the ultimatum 
on this subject for the British Gardener.’ '—Gardener’ $ Magazine, 





THE PROFITABLE PLAN TER; a Practical Treatise on 
Planting Forest Trees in every description of Soil and Situation, 
By W. Pontey. 1 vol. 8vo. Plates, price 10s. 6d. boards. Fourth 


Edition. 
 Pontey, one of the most extensive and successful Planters now living, and 


also a Lanteape Gardener of no small distinction.”’-—Vide Sir H. Stuart, Bart. 


on Planting, p. 62 





FOREST TREES. 


DEDICATED TO THE KING BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, 
A New Edition, in Two Volumes, Imperial 8vo., 122. 12s. cloth. 

THE GENUS PINUS, Described and Illustrated, by numerous 
beautifully-coloured Figures, accompanied by their History, Medical 
Properties, Uses, and Directions for their Cultivation, with Remarks 
on the several Species of the Family Coniferze. By A. B. Lament, 
Esq., .R.S. Vice President of the Linnzan Society, &c. &c. New 
Edition, enlarged. 

“ No publication ever contributed more to the knowledge and cultivation of a 
genus of plants. * * * Mr. Lambert's plates are no less beautiful pictures than 
exquisitely faithful Botanical drawings.””—Rees's Cyclopedia. 

“The splendid labours of the indefatigable Lambert.” 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

At atime when our Nobility and Gentry are so extensively engaged in the 
improvement and decoration of their estates, a work like the present seems 
particularly called for. Some of our most distinguished land proprietors have 
cultivated the larch, and various useful fir species, with eminent success ; and 
never will they cease to ‘work with the living hues that Nature lends’ the orna- 
mental tribes of this family. In no climate has such a variety of the different 
species been cultivated to perfection. Indeed, their adaptation to the climate of 
Great Britain, and there being scarcely a situation, however expose d or barren, 
to which one or other of the species will not be found suitable, give additional 
interest to this highly valuable genus of Forest Trees. 

*,* The folio edition of this work has become so scarce as to command nearly 
double its published price (52. 10s.) |The present contains Thirty Plates not in 
the last. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL FLOWER GARDENS 
Just published, 2s. Gd. cloth. 

OUTLINES OF BOTANY; a Sketch of the Linnean Arrange- 
ment of Plants ; with Tables to illustrate the distinction of genera and 
species : to which are added, Hints for the Management of a small 
Garden. by R. B. Stewart, Esq. 

“ We cordiz ally recommend this slight work to every possessor of a garden; they 
will find it full of hints, pleasantly communicated.”’—Literary Gazette, August 22. 

“If brevity and perspicuity united have attractions for the class of Students 
above alluded to, this performance will certainly meet a favourable reception.*** 
To the botany are appended several useful Lists, and some very good observations 
on town gardens, which will be very useful to those who are lovers of Plants, 
though perhaps neither gardeners nor Botanists.” —Pavxton's Horticultural Register. 

“This is a very useful little manual, in which the writer has condensed, at a 
small expense, a good share of very serviceable information.’’—WHor ticultural 
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Works published by James Rmeway & Sons. 
SELECT ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN, 


BY THE FIRST AUTHORITY. 
In Three Volumes, Royal Svo., illustrated by 152 Plates, coloured to equal 
Drawings, Price £.10 bound in cloth, gilt leaves, 

THE POMOLOGICAL MAGAZINE;; or, beautifully finished 
coloured Figures and Descriptions of the most important Varieties 
of Fruit worthy of cultivation in this country, for the dessert and 
culinary purposes ; with such Information resulting from successful 
Practice as may tend to improve cultivation; pointing out the best 


or most proper aspects, situations, &c. 

“ We cannot too highly recommend this work, as valuable to consult in the 
choice of fruits, and beautiful to look upon.”’—Literary Gazette. 

‘“‘ This is one of the most pleasing publications that we have met with. * * * * 
The various specimens of the fruits given are coloured, and exceedingly well 
executed.” —Morning Herald. 











FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES. 


Second Edition, in One Volume, price 6s. 


THE FRUIT CULTIVATOR. By Joun Rocers, Nurseryman, 
formerly of the Royal Gardens. 


“* Directions are given for planting, pruning, training, the formation of Fruit- 
Tree, Borders, and Orchards, the gathering and storing of Fruit; in a word, every 
thing which can be desired is handled in a plain instructive manner, in such a 
way as a practical man alone is capable of doing it.”—Jrish Farmer’s and 
Gardener’s Magazine. 

“* Tt remains only to say, that we think Mr. Rogers has here produced a most 
valuable practical work, which deserves to be in universal use ; and which adds 
to its other recommendation that of cheapness.” —Gardener’s Magazine. 





Second Edition, One large Volume, 8vo., 21s., bound in cloth. 
SWEET’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS. Being an Accentuated 
Catalogue or Dictionary of every Plant (Exotic and Indigenous) 
either known or cultivated in Great Britain; arranged according to 
the Natural Orders to which they belong: with the addition of the 
Linnean Class and Order to each Genus ; the whole brought down 
to the present time. By Roserr Sweer, F’.L.S. 


“It certainly is the most complete and useful Catalogue that has yet 
appeared.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Publishing every Three Months, price 4s. 
With a Fine Portrait of a Devon Heifer, by Thomas Landster, ‘4%. ' 


THE BRITISH FARMER’S (Quarrmrty) , MAGAZINE, 
No. xLI..— 


Contents :—1. Description of .the Plate. +2. Mr. Hall’s Remarks on Inflam- 
mation in Cattle.—3. Mr. Gray on Joint-Stock Banks, &¢.—4. Mr. S, Taylor 
on the Manufacture of Beet-Root Sugar, &c.—5.,Mr. Towers on Manures and 
the. Processes of Vegetable Nutrition.—6. Mr. Llayward in Defence of his Prin- 
ciples of Horticulture and Agriculture.—?. Extracts from the Day Book of a 
late eminent Agriculturist.—8. Mr. S. Taylor on Agricultural Schools, &c.— 
9. Dysentery in Cattle —10. Agricultural Colleges.—11. The Wool Teade,— 
12. Natices of New Publications. 


No. XLII. will be published on January 1,:1837. 
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In 2 Volumes, 8vo. Plates. 15s. each. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF THE TENANCY OF LAND 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: showing the Practice and Tenancy of 
Customs, now most prevalent between Landlord and Tenant, and 
Incoming and Outgoing Tenants, under which Land is now held in 
the several Counties; with notices of the Husbandry and Imple- 
ments in use, from an actual survey. By Lewis Kennepy and 
T. B. Graincer. 


The second Volume comprises the Highland and Grazing Districts; also 
facts relative to the present state of the Wool Growers; the general mode of 
management of Sheep Farms, with a brief history of Sheep in Great Britain. 

“ This is a valuable practical Work....The subjects of which it treats are of 
great national importance; its authors have placed several of them in a new 
and striking light, and they have communicated much useful and authentic 
information not to be met with in any other publication.”—Edinburgh Review, 
No. 120, for July 1834. 





A New Edition, with Coloured Plates. 


AN ESSAY ON THE WEEDS OF AGRICULTURE ; 
with Practical Remarks on their Destruction. By the late 
B. Hoxprrcn, Esq. and G. Srxcram, F,L.S. and F.H.S., Author of 
Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis. A New Edition, illustrated by 
Copper-plates, coloured from the living Plants. Price 5s. 6d. 


“ If we were at liberty to follow our inclinations, we should treat this 
pamphlet, not according to its bulk, but its importance, and follow Mr. Holditch, 
and his Editor (for it is only the first chapter that is strictly, in its present form 
at least, attributable to the former), through their respective Chapters on 
‘ Weeds which infest Samples of Corn; Fallow Weeds; Weeds which are 
principally objectionable, as they encumber the Soil, or whose Roots are 
annual, and whose seeds pass the corn sieve; Weeds that never rise in the 
Crop, nor come into the Sickle; Pasture Weeds, &c. &c.’ .. ‘The passages 
we have marked in our progress, as worthy of quotation, might form a valuable 
little Manual for the Practical Farmer.’ ”—Monthly Magazine. 





THE TURNIP FLY. 


The REPORT e#_the DONCASTER + AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY on the TURNIP FLY, and on the means of its Pre- 
vention, founded on Returns received from upwards of one hundred 
Gentlemen farming in England and Wales. Price 2s. 6d. 


* ‘The Report we think is of immense importance to farmers in general, for 
although the Natural History of the insect is still in a great measure left in 
obscurity, yet many things are brought together which in a little time may be the 
means of leading to the most important results. At all events, the observations 
recorded in this pamphlet go much further than any thing of the kind ever before 
published.” —Horticultural Register for October. 

“« The answers are arranged in a tabular form, by which the several opinions 
are present at once; and these tables are preceded by an able report, highly 
worthy the attention of every farmer.”—ZJrish Farmer's and Gardener’ s Magazine 


for November. 


MANGEL WURZEL. 

REPORT of THE COMMITTEE of THE DONCASTER 
AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, on the advantages of Man- 
gel Wurzel as a lallow Crop, founded on Returns received in 
answer to certain Queries issued by the Committee. Price 6d. 

Also, Mr. Poery, on the Cuttivarion or Manoert Wurast.! i@s 

And, Mr. Porry, on Burnine Cray ror Manure, &e) | Bef i! i 
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TO AMATEURS OF FLOWERS. 
In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. coloured, in cloth. 


THE FLORIST CULTIVATOR; 


Or, Plain Directions for the Management of the principal Florist Flowers, 
Shrubs, &c. &c. adapted to the Flower Garden, Shrubbery, and Green-house ; 
with Select Lists of the finest Roses, Geraniums, Carnations, Pinks, Auriculas, 
Polyanthuses, Tulips, Dahlias, Heartsease, Cistus, or Rock Rose, &c. To which 
is added the Monthly operation usual for the Flower Garden, Shrubbery, and 
Greenhouse. The whole arranged on a Plan different from any Work hitherto 
published. By TnHomas Wit ats, Esq. Amateur Cultivator. 





In octavo, with Plates and Plans, 6s., or Os. finely coloured, 


THE LANDSCAPE GARDENER ; comprising the History 
and Principles of tasteful Horticulture. By the Rev. Prebendary 


Dennis. CONTENTS :— 
Landscape Gardening Sortition of Shrubs Production of Odour 
Taste for Horticulture Predominance of Evergreens Fragrant Annuals 
Commencement of Horticulture Disposal of Avenues Powderham Garden 
Origin of Parks Areas of Squares Moral Tendency of Taste 
Roman Style Saint James's Park Small Areas 
Dutch Style Arrangement of Shrubs Colosseum Plantation 
Italian Landscapes Peculiarity of Lilacs Transcendency of Luscombe 
Transcript of Forests Straw-coloured Shrubs Origin of Luscombe 
Defective Imitation Indigenous Shrubs Description of Luscombe 
Artificial Rivers Evergreen Trees Picturesque Arrangement 
Embellishment of Blenheim Cedars of Libanus Umbrageous Approach 
Repton’s Avenue Useofthe Yew Ferme Ornée 
Corsham Water Recapitulation Indigenous Flowers 
Formation of Water Scientific Arrangement Immediate Shade 
Improvement of Verdure Formation of Fore-ground Construction of Parterres 
Raising of Grass Laurestinus and Arbutus French Parterres 
Selection of Seeds Judicious Pruning Incurvated Parterres 
Unobtrusive Roads Treatment of Myrtle Removal of large Trees 
Professional Engineers Management of Geranium Elmsley Cottage 
Qualification for Taste Correspondent Tints Fordland Cottage 
Rules for Curvature Principles of Harmony Newton Saint Loo 
Apology for Straightness Middle Ages Farleigh Castle 
Road of Approach Monastic Taste Hungerford Descent 
Entrance to Pleasure Ground Theory of Colours Farleigh Park 
View from a Mansion Suggested Experiments Combe Hay 
Embellishment from Water Production of Contrast Contiguity to Water 
Sound of Birds Solution of Phenomena Road-side Mansions 
Controul of Birds Deciduous Trees Marine Embankments 
Aquatic Fowl Superior Trees Diversion of Currents 
‘light Ugbrook Park Picturesque Structures 
Attraction of Birds Exeter Elms Sanction for Gardening 
Improvement in Plantations Ashton Oak Protoplast’s Occupation 
Plantation of Summits Parasytic Shrubs 
Contiguous Arrangement Ornamental Orchard 


** But taste, like every other quality of the mind, may be nurtured into excellence ; and Mr. 
Dennis has shewn himself well qualitied for the task of unfolding it, and to use the phrase of the 
celebrated Landscape Gardener of the last century, with whose name he is familiar—making the 
most of its capability.” — Horticultural Journal. 

** The present work abounds with original observation, and is well worthy of a place by the side 
of the most esteemed puliiengons on the principles of Landscape Gardening.” —Horticultural 
Journal, second notice. 





Second Edition, 8vo. with Engravings, 9s. boards. 
The BRITISH FARMEER;; to which is added, the PLOUGH- 
MAN’S GUIDE. By Jonn Fintayson, Esq. 
** One of the most valuable Tracts on Agriculture that has appeared for a 
number of years.”—Loudon’s Gardener’s Maga: :ine. 


BONE MANURE. 

REPORT of THE COMMITTEE of THE DONCASTER 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, on the Advantages of Bones as 
Manure, founded on Returns received in answer to Queries issued 
by the Committee, from Forty-nine Gentlemen, cultivating every 
variety of Soil in the County. 2s. Second Edition. 

“This Report is so important, is so ably drawn up, and embodies such 


a compendium of practical information, that we feel it our duty to the Farming 
interests of Great Britain to recommend its perusal.’ Saegee armer’s Journal. 


DOMESTIC POUL T RY. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE onthe BREEDING, REARING, 
and FAT TENING all kinds of DOMESTIC POULTRY, PRE- 
SERVATION of EGGS, Xe. after plans pursued with advantage 
and Profit in France. Dedicated to Lorp Somervitte. 2nd Edition, 5s. 


Printed by T. Brettell, Runert Street, Haymarket, London. 
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ARTICLE I. 


The Speech of P. M. Stewart, Esa., M.P., in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, April 20, 1836, in support 
of his Motion on the subject of the Aggressions of Russia. 
London: 1836. 

Report of the Commerce of New Russia, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia, under the Russian Government in 1835. In 
pursuance of an Investigation undertaken by order of 
Count Woronzow. By Jvurivws De Hacemeister. 
T'ranslated from the original, published in Russia, by 
J. F. Triebner. London: 1836. 

A Statement of Facts. By a Resident at Constantinople. 
Second Edition. London: 1835. 

Turkey and Russia; or, Observations on their Political and 
Commercial Relation with England. By a Merchant. 
London: 1835. 

Sketches in Greece and Turkey, with the present Condition 
and future Prospects of the Turkish Empire. London: 
1833. 

Russia is daily aiming at the assassination of British com- 
merce from beneath the cloak of her Turkish vassal. 'The 
petition of the merchants engaged in the Levant trade, on 
which Mr. P. M. Stewart founded the speech which we have 
placed at the head of this paper, exposes the continued series 
of these encroachments made by Russia upon our commerce 
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with Turkey. It does soon the most sufficient grounds. We 
have no hesitation in saying, that if adequate redress for this 
grievance be not applied in the most prompt, decided, and 
skilful manner, the channels of our commercial intercourse 
with regions illimitably abounding in all the sources of mer- 
cantile wealth will be finally closed against us. Every day’s 
post brings intelligence of some new step taken by Russia 
towards her favourite object—commercial sovereignty at 
Constantinople. Every fresh masterstroke of her ambitious 
policy more clearly unveils her purpose of producing a com- 
mercial revolution, which must eventually despoil England of 
the boasted sovereignty of the seas, and keep her in a conti- 
nual state of alarm for the safety of her Indian empire. On 
the threshold of the inquiry we perceive an obvious remedy. 
That remedy is to impart a physical training to Turkey, so as 
to enable our combatant (for so she would be under a proper 
course of policy) to enter the arena with well braced sinews, 
against her gigantic enemy. The means are simple and in 
our hands: First—To strengthen Turkey by taking advan- 
tage of her principles of free trade, and by encouraging imports 
from the Levant (where alone there are the dormant elements 
of great commercial profits), and thus to create and force new 
demands and vents for British commerce: Second—To im- 
prove the present defective consular organization through- 
out the Levant. The opportunity for the last remedy has 
fortunately been just presented to us by the bill brought into 
parliament at the close of the session; namely, for better 
defining the powers and jurisdictions of His Majesty’s consuls 
in the Ottoman dominions. We have made Mr. P. M. Stewart's 
speech the basis of our observations, because it supplies the 
arithmetical data for forming a just appreciation of the state of 
the Levant trade, while it argumentatively urges the expe- 
diency of its protection and improvement. We have added 
the three lately published pamphlets to our opening list of 
text works, because all three supply the most novel, fair, and 
trustworthy views, which we have seen, of the growing resources 
of Turkey. It is not our intention, however, to do more 
than refer our readers to them, since they are only generally 
and not specifically connected with the subject we have taken in 
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hand*. The recent work of Hagemeister we have placed 
with the others; not because it affords any peculiar informa- 
tion with regard to the Turkey trade, but because it supplies 
additional evidence of the aggressiveness of Russian commercial 
policy in the East. In exaggerating the growing importance 
of the Russian trade in the Euxine, it merely exhibits a bro- 
therly affinity of character to the writings of all that cordon of 
stipendiary agents which Russia employs in all the stations 
of Europe to disguise, palliate, or defend her avowed or secret 
machinations. The following passage of this work is, how- 
ever, worth extracting, on account of the hint which it gives 
of her desires and projects as regards the newly developed 
transit trade with Persia and India :— 

“* The difficulties of conveyance, which now enhance the price of goods, being 
once removed by foreign capital, the merchants of Russia will no longer be 
obliged to make advances to purchasers, or to sell at long credit, for these will 
either have enriched themselves, or will readily find credit elsewhere. Russian 
commodities, that are now sold at Tiflis from 50 to 80 per cent. dearer than at 
Nishnei Novogorod, will admit of being sold at an advance of from 10 to 15 
per cent. upon the prime cost. Vessels which have hitherto made the route of 
Africa to obtain the produce of India, will enter the Black Sea, the passage to 
which has been opened by Russia. Who can then calculate the advantages 
which this increased prosperity will present to our provinces of the South? ”— 
(De Hagemeister’s Report to the Russian Government, p. 214.) 

The advantage of promoting to the utmost our amicable 
relations with Turkey has been long felt by practical politi- 
cians: nor does there occur any more obvious means of drawing 
tighter the bonds of a connection daily becoming more indis- 
pensable, than by an effort to encourage, or in plain words to 
revive, our languishing trade in the Levant. In order that 





* To these sources of information may be added, First—Beaujour: Tableau du 
Commerce de la Gréce, 2 tomes, 8vo. Paris: 1800. Second—Tableau Général 
de Empire Othoman, par M. D’Ohson, 3 tomes, fol. Paris: 1820. Third— 
Survey of the Southern Coast of Asia Minor, by H. M. S. Friederickstein, made 
by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, fol. London: 1820. Of 
these, the work of Beaujour refers only to a portion of the Levant trade, viz. 
that of Greece ; but as far as relates to that, it is authentic and complete. The 
work of D’Ohson gives a more general view, not only of the entire commerce, 
but of the jurisprudence and all the institutions of the Turkish Empire: it 
should be in the hands of every man connected with Turkish trade, and especially 
of diplomatists and residents, whether political or commercial, in Turkey. The 
information which this work contains is elaborately authenticated, and at once 
minute and comprehensive. 
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there may be no misunderstanding as to our views on the sub- 
ject we have taken in hand, we shall begin by saying, that 
it is to the Turkish trade only, and to the various con- 
siderations, political and commercial, growing out of it, that 
we mean to confine this paper. 'The present session of parlia- 
ment has enabled the public to become more familiar, than 
it was, with the importance and condition of this trade. ‘The 
old Levant company, established in the time of Charles IT., 
may be said to have died a natural death. Nevertheless, the 
trade of individuals has within the last year or two been con- 
siderably on the increase. In order that we may not appear 
to make this assertion without sufficient proof, we extract the 
following evidence from a hostile authority. We copy the ar- 
ticle from the supplement to the Augsbourg Gazette of June 
6, 1836, merely remarking, that the whole of the article is of 
Russian fabrication: — 

* The English trade to Syria was commenced in 1833. The amount of goods sold 
was hardly 40,0007. In the following year three English houses were established, 
at Beirout, Damascus, and Aleppo. By the end of October, five cargoes of 
merchandize and goods from Liverpool had arrived at Beirout, and were speedily 
sold. Last year there came twenty-three English merchantmen, besides a num- 
ber of Ionian and Maltese vessels, which before seldom used to visit the ports 
of Syria. The sales amounted to 371,000/., and the profit was 23 per cent. New 
channels for the disposal of these goods continue to be sought, so that in a short 
time the whole trade of Syria will be in the hands of the English.” 

The above hostile admission of the value of the British 
trade to one portion only of the Levant is quite sufficient pre- 
liminary evidence to justify our entering upon the subject. 
On Thursday, April the 14th, a meeting of the British mer- 
cantile interest, connected with the Levant trade, was convened 
at Lloyd’s, and strong resolutions were passed in favour of 
the policy of encouraging imports from Turkey. For the 
purpose of giving effect to these resolutions, a committee 
was then formed, which we believe to be now sitting. The 
meeting at the same time agreed to forward a petition to 
parliament for the better protection and extension of the com- 
mercial interests of Great Britain in Turkey. This petition, 
and one to the same effect presented by a large body of the 
merchants of Glasgow engaged in the Levant trade, consti- 
tuted the ground of Mr. P. M. Stewart’s speech on April 
20th on the subject of the aggressions of Russia. This 
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was one of the most useful oratorical efforts made during the 
recently concluded session. In consequence of that speech, 
we believe that a consul was appointed to Cracow, but his 
reception, on what sufficient pretext we cannot imagine, 
was resisted by the three protecting powers. A renewed 
alacrity on the part of His Majesty's government in de- 
fending the vital interests of our commerce with Turkey 
has been stimulated and manifested. Mr. P. M. Stewart, in 
his speech, gives the following succinct statement of the trade 
between Great Britain and Turkey, including the Euxine and 
Persia :— 

“ T have here astatement of the quantities and values of British manufactures 
exported to Turkey from 1827 to 1834, inclusive ; but I will not trouble the 
House with the whole detail. I shall restrict myself to giving what appears to 
me sufficient to demonstrate the rapid increase and present value of the trade. 
I shall take the two staple articles of cotton cloth and cotton twist: of these we 


exported to Turkey— 


Cloth. Twist. 

In 1827. . . . « 11,560,172 yds. . . . 647,094 yds. 

1828 (a year of war) 4,719,481 ,,  « « Re « 

Me es sc « 2 Bee « - © « 62588 . 

SSe6 « « «» a2 =» BRR w  - «eee 2 

The value of these manufactures amounted— 

aa! «« « & & « £.531,704. 
ee er 185,842. 
ee a oe 568,600. 
a ee 1,207,941. 


The rapid increase is the most striking feature in these statements ; and that this 
should take place, notwithstanding, and in spite of all the machinations of Russia, 
and all the internal arrangements consequent thereon, proves strikingly the 
inestimable value which such a trade must reach if fairly fostered and protected. 
The imports from Turkey are but trifling, owing partly to the interference of 
Russia in monopolizing the silk; but still more to our own unwise restrictions by 
means of high prohibitory duties on the staple productions of those countries. 
The imports of silk and sheep’s wool amounted— 


Silk. Wool. 
mwa. « te « « SRT. 315,807 lbs. 
mee «« « «<« Ce. -« Ee. 


The total quantity of cotton manufactures exported from the united kingdom in 
1834 amounted to 555,723,809 yds., valued at 14,157,2522, of which Turkey 
took 28,621,490 yds., and paid §28,325/., making one of fifty places to which we 
regularly export such goods. I would now direct attention to the comparative 
value of shipments of British manufactures made to Russia and Turkey. Before 
doine so, however, I must allude for a moment to the tariff of Russia, in order to 
assert, which I do without fear of contradiction, that it is as manifestly hostile 
and restrictive toward England as the commercial code of Turkey is open, liberal, 


and free. The tariff of Russia has been closing gradually upon us just as she 
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became independent of our supplies, and now it amounts to one almost unbroken 
enumeration of articles prohibited. The value of our manufactures sent to Rus- 
sia and Turkey was, in 1829, to Russia 1,408,970/., Turkey 531,704/., of which 
cotton twist amounted to Russia 933,204/., Turkey 39,694/. ; in 1834 to Russia 
1,382,309, Turkey 1,207,9412, of which cotton twist amounted to Russia 
1,037,533/., to Turkey 109,723/.; thus proving that the export trade to Russia 
has declined about 13 per cent. (in 1832 it amounted to 1,587,250/.), whilst that 
to Turkey has increased 100 per cent., and the exports to Russia must still greatly 
diminish, of which this year’s returns will, I fear, furnish a melancholy proof. It will 
be observed, that cotton twist forms almost the whole export to Russia. This, in 
fact, is but a sort of half manufactured article, and is admitted by Russia solely 
to enable her to complete the manufacture, and to compete with us in the markets 
of Turkey and Persia. Already she has become independent of certain qualities 
of our twist, and these accordingly are prohibited ; and such is the conviction on 
the minds of our intelligent merchants engaged in the export trade to Russia of 
the hostile policy of that country towards us, commercial as well as political, that 
one eminent individual whom I will not name, but who is well known to my 
Right Honourable Friend the President of the Board of Trade, who has hitherto 
exported more than one-third of the whole quantity of cotton twist sent to Rus- 
sia, has refused this year to send a single pound; and another individual, whom 
I know, and whose export trade was nearly to the same extent, is now on his 
way, I believe, to Moscow, full of alarm, and determined to discontinue this part 
of his only remaining trade to Russia. Now I beg that it may not be said that 
these fears have been caused by proceedings in parliament of a nature similar to 
mine this evening. This is not the case. The alarms of these eminent merchants 
have been gradually rising for the last three or four years, and the recent conduct 
of Russia in the North and in the South has roused them to the determination 
they have come to. But to return to Turkey. The shipping employed in that 
trade is all British, and amounted in 1831 to 28,249 tons—in 1832 to 28,882 
tons—in 1833 to 24,831 tons—and in 1854 to 20,789 tons. It seems to have 
declined in tonnage during the last two years, althcugh the value of our exports 
greatly increased, which would go to prove that the people of Turkey and Persia 
now take a superior quality of manufacture from us. The foreign tonnage 
increased about 1000 tons during the last two years, which partly accounts for the 
falling off in British shipping ; but even as it is here stated it equals in amount the 
tonnage employed in our China trade. I am aware that the shipping employed 
in the Russian trade is nearly ten times more than that engaged in the trade to 
Turkey; but let it be remarked, that our ships go empty to Russia and return 
full, whilst the very reverse is the case with Turkey; unfortunately, I add, 
they are obliged, by our bad policy, to return empty from countries which 
take liberally from us of our most valuable manufactures, and which could, 
if we would, give us as liberally of their raw and staple productions. The Turkish 
manufactures have given way and declined before the abundance and cheapness 
of our own. Of 600 looms of muslins busily employed at Scutari in 1812, 
only forty remained in 1831; and of 2000 weaving establishments at Tournovo 
in 1812, only 200 remained in 1831. The transit trade carried on through 
Trebizond, which is our inlet to the extensive districts of Armenia and Persia, 
is likewise very important, from its rapid increase and great extent. In 1830 
it consisted of about 5000 bales, valued at 250,000/.; in 1834 it had increased 
to 12,000 bales, valued at 600,000/.; and in 1835 it amounted to 19,300 bales, 
valued at 965,000/., notwithstanding both the cholera and the plague raged 
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there and in the parts of Persia commercially connected with it during 1835. 
Thus, in five years, 1830 to 1835, the trade increased 140 per cent.; in the 
sixth year, as compared with the preceding year, about 60 per cent. has been 
the increase. This trade consists of European manufactures, nine-tenths of 
which are British. Those individuals on whose energy and enterprize this im- 
portant trade entirely depends are before you this night by their petitions. They 
tell you that the trade is in danger, from the jealous and aggrandizing policy of 
Russia, that the Persian trade must follow the fate of the Turkish with Great 
Britain, and that Russia’s views are those of determined hostility against both.” 


Nothing can be more perspicuously expressed, than the 
distinction between the Turkish, the Persian, and the 
Wallachian and Moldavian trade carried on by means 
of the Danube, in the above extract from Mr. P. M. 
Stewart's speech. Yet some official underling in the press had 
the astonishing assurance (with the printed report of the speech 
under his eyes) to charge him with carelessness in confounding 
the trade to Turkey, and to Persia. He did no such thing. 
Taking for granted that Mr. P. M. Stewart had founded his 
motion for protection on the Turkish, or Levant trade, alone, 
the writer did not take the trouble to examine the terms of 
the motion. If he had, he would not have exhibited this 
hurry to throw a flimsy shield over the heads of his mas- 
ters, who, in fact, did not stand in need of his protection. 
The motion of Mr. P. M. Stewart, explicitly was for the 
protection and extension of British commercial interests, 
in Poland, Turkey, and the Euxine. And the Honour- 
able Member, in his speech, as will be seen by the 
above extract, comprehended under the last category—the 
trade to Persia,— the transit trade, carried on from the 
southern and eastern shores of the Euxine,—the trade with 
Asia Minor generally, and the trade by means of the mouths 
of the Danube, with Wallachia and Moldavia—as well as the 
Levant, or exclusively Turkish trade. He took the greatest 
pains to class those trades under their appropriate heads, and 
to describe them individually; so carefully, indeed, were his 
distinctions made, that none but the most uncandid and 
prejudiced of party writers could have had the temerity, 
in the face of public opinion, to accuse him of mis-stating or 
confounding them. The object of Mr. P. M. Stewart's 
motion was broad and comprehensive—it was the protection of 
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British commercial interests, generally, and in all parts of the 

world against the growing encroachments of Russia. Hence, 

its basis comprehended the remote districts of Poland, 

Turkey, the Levant, Persia, and the Euxine, generally. But 

there was no confusion or mis-statement respecting the trade 

to Turkey. The estimate of its extent, made by Mr. P. M. 

Stewart, so far from being unfairly exaggerated, by being P 
mixed up with separate trades, carried on with other nations, 
we believe to be rather underrated: for it must be borne in 
mind, that a large supply of goods is sent to Turkey by 
circuitous routes; in vessels, for instance, which clear for 
different ports in the Mediterranean, and which, consequently, 
do not appear in the tables to which Mr. P. M. Stewart 
referred. Again, a large part of the demand for British 
wares by the Turkish provinces, bordering on the Austrian 
dominions, appears under the head of Exports to Germany, 
although it really belongs to Turkey; those provinces 
being supplied to a large extent with British produce, 
through the means of German fairs. For obvious reasons 
we have not placed Lord Dudley Stuart’s admirable speech, 
made on the 19th of February last, among the publica- 
tions at the head of this article; its object, supported by 
evidence and inference, as wide in its embrace as concen- 
trated in its result, was a political one. It was to demonstrate 
the probability, and the danger, of Russia seizing the Darda- 
nelles; to inquire what securities we had against her so doing, 
and to prompt immediate steps for obtaining such securities. 
The speech was, as we have said, masterly in every respect ; 
and although its wide political scope does not fall within our 
present purpose, it contains some commercial data which 
singularly co-operate with, and corroborate those of Mr. P. 
M. Stewart. We may be permitted to extract from the $ 
appendix to his Lordship’s published speech, the following 
calculations, which specify the actual increase on every separate 4 
article of British export to Turkey, which Mr. P. M. Stewart 
has only given in the mass, for the same period. 

“ During the same time (1827 to 1824) all our exports to Turkey, with 
scarcely a single exception, have increased in a most astonishing manner, 


to wit :— 


ee oll 
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Manufactured cotton has, during seven years, increased 32 per cent. 
Earthenware . . . ditto. . .. . . ditto. 137 ditto 
Refined Suzar . . . ditto. . . . . . ditto . 170 ditto 
Woollen manufactures ditto. . . . . . ditto . 335 ditto 


Iron and steel . . . ditto. . . . . . ditto . 150 ditto 

Hardware and cutlery ditto. . . . . . ditto . II18 ditto 

Pemper . 1 2 st GMO w. 6 st te ditto . 150 ditto 

Rum . se: & ab at a, 213- e e 
(viz. from $559 eallons to 97,108), 

i as: ok: ce ee nS. <c: -«: eos . 1067 ditto 
(viz. from 13,0538 Ibs. to 152,450 lbs.) 


Cassia lionea . . . hasimereased.... =. . 8384 ditto 


et +. = « « 4 ditto ae > ae . 439 ditto 
Cochineal . . . . ditto Dee ad. ke . 2846 ditto 
Sugar, unrefined . . ditto . 5 ‘ . 4661 = ditto. 


(viz. from 1302 Ibs. to 38,357 Ibs.)” 


Even if there were any inaccuracy or exaggeration in the 
above corroborated statements of the progressive increase of 
British exports to Turkey, properly so called ;—(and if further 
evidence were necessary, we might confidently appeal to all the 
mercantile houses, Scotch or English, engaged in the Levant 
trade),—it would very slightly affect the general bearing of our 
argument. It may thus be briefly expressed. The commercial 
resources of ‘Turkey have never, up to this moment, been 
fully developed. It has always been our opinion, that 
Turkey possesses within herself, both the materials and the 
means of an illimitable increase of trade with this country ; 
provided only that proper steps be taken, commercially and 
administratively, for giving them development, encouragement, 
and permanence. ‘The commercial principle of Turkey is 
free trade. It is asserted to be so in unequivocal terms, in the 
Government Gazette, called the Ottoman Monitor, edited by 
Mr. Blacque, who was invited from Smyrna to Constantinople 
by the Sultan to assist in its establishment; and which may be 
said to be under the superintendence, or in technical phra- 
seology, the responsible editorship of the Sultan himself. 
This profession of faith in the doctrines of free trade, thus 
officially promulgated, was referred to by Mr. P. M. Stewart 
in his speech; and is so remarkable both fer what it asserts 
and what it infers, according to the least sophisticated rules of 
political economy, that it is worthy of extract in this place :— 


Good sense, tolerance, and hospitality, have long ago done for the Otto 


il 
man empire what the other states of Europe are endeavouring to effect by more 
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or less happy political combinations. Since the throne of the Sultans has been 
elevated in Constantinople, commercial prohibitions have been unknown. They 
opened al] the ports of their empire to the commerce, to the manufactures, to 
the territorial produce of the whole world. Liberty of commerce has reigned 
here without limits, as large, as extended, as it is possible to be. Thus the 
markets of Turkey supplied from all countries, refusing no objects which mer- 
cantile spirit puts in circulation, and imposing no charge on the vessels that 
transport them, are seldom or never the scenes of those disordered movements 
which, occasioned by the sudden deficiency of such merchandize with exorbitantly 
rising prices, are the scourges of the lower orders, by unsettling their habits and 
by inflicting privations. From the system of restrictions and prohibitions arise 
those devouring ebbs and flows which sweep away in a day the labour of years, 
and convert commerce into a career of alarms and perpetual dangers. In Tur- 
key, where this system does not exist, these disastrous effects are unknown.” 


A few words, by way of summary, may be added. From 
1829 to 1834, all our exports to Turkey, with scarcely a single 
exception, have increased in the astonishing ratio above stated. 
The export trade to Turkey has increased at a rate so rapid, 
that although in 1829 its value was only 20 per cent. in compa- 
rison with that of Russia, it became almost equal in the year 
1834, being then at the ratio of 89 per cent. Turkey en- 
courages our shipping trade; for our ships go light to Russia 
to fetch the produce of that country, while they go to Turkey 
laden with our manufactures, or colonial produce. To Turkey 
we trade in British bottoms only; but our disadvantageous 
trade with Russia is shared with foreign ships. Turkey 
holds out the hand of encouragement to every nation that is 
wise enough to take advantage of her settled policy of free 
trade: Russia, on the contrary, lays a heavy tariff on British 
manufactured goods. She does more; she all but prohibits 
them: the only British export, she is willing to admit, is 
a half manufactured article, by means of which she hopes to 
beat us entirely out of our markets in Turkey and Persia. 
How do we defeat this object ? We actually encourage it, alike 
to our commercial and political disadvantage. We weaken 
Turkey by not taking products of a homogeneous description, 
which her soil produces: we impart an artificial strength to the 
barbarous aristocracy of Russia, and a financial adequacy to 
her avowed anti-English designs, by taking her staple commo- 
dities to the injury of Turkey, and by tamely submitting to 
her oppressive and prohibitive tariffs. We will indicate a 
single example. We import the tallow of Russia to an enormous 
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and increasing extent. Now it has for many years been our 
firm conviction, and we are not stating this merely as theorists, 
but as having a practical familiarity with the subject, that we 
might, if we pleased, substitute the olive oils of Turkey 
for it in our manufactures to a very great extent. They might 
be equally well employed in the making of soap, in the im- 
parting of light, and in the great processes of our staple 
manufactories. We may add, that the means of Turkey for 
supplying the demand for oil are illimitable. Nor is this our 
opinion only; it is also that of a large body of practical 
commercial men; it is further affirmed and proved in all the 
best works of recent travellers relative to the trade of the 
Levant and Turkey generally, some of which works will be 
found at the head of the present article; and we might appeal to 
the whole array of travellers in the Levant in order to authen- 
ticate the same inference; we might appeal to D’Ohson, to 
Ascalon, to Olivier, to Beaujour, to Ali Bey, Tournefort, 
Thevenot, and Thornton. In a word, we shall at once ex- 
press our opinion that the oils of Turkey and other products 
of the Levant deserve the formation of a company for their 
especial encouragement and introduction into England. We 
should hail the formation of a “ New Levant Company,” for 
this purpose: nor do we think we shall have to wait 
long for such a commercial association. It would start 
with this peculiar advantage, and as it were, pledge of 
success; that it would be the duty and the interest of 
every British administration to give it every possible en- 
couragement. Why? Because setting aside its inevitably 
profitable results, it would impart such strength to Turkey as 
to enable her, at some future time, to fight our frontier battles 
against her unprincipled and overpowering neighbour. Morally, 
it would do more to repress the exertions of Russia within due 
bounds than a hundred protocols and diplomatic notes—per- 
haps as much as fleets and armies. No doubt the substitution 
of ‘Turkey oils for Russian tallow would be opposed to the 
interests of some of the great commercial houses in this coun- 
try ; and perhaps some of the insidiousand fallacious imputations 
upon the arithmetical accuracy of Mr. P. M. Stewart’s com- 
mercial inferences might be, without much difficulty, traced to 
the gérants of some of those houses. But the principles of free 
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trade, and the laws of political economy, ought at once to 
remove all grounds for such alarm, and all imaginary neces- 
sity for such mis-statement. 

Great as are the political advantages, which we must 
derive from the increased dev om of the internal means 
and inexhaustible resources of Turkey, it is not less important 
to us in a commercial point of view, that she should be 
encouraged to supply us with oils for our manufactories. 
Turkey is indifferent to, what is termed, the balance of trade. 
She gives and takes goods in exchange for goods. In return 
for our increased exports, she would take proportionately in- 
creased imports of British manufactures, such as those we have 
enumerated in the extract we have made from the appendix to 
Lord Dudley Stuart’s speech. A mere verbal recapitulation 
of them seriatim will show the immense importance of such 
an increased demand to Manchester, Glasgow, Leeds, Stafford, 
Birmingham, and our great manufacturing towns. For 
example, let—Manufactured Cotion. 2nd—Earthenware. 
3rd—Woollen Manufactures. 4th—Iron and Steel. 5th 
—Hardware and Cutlery, &c. Not a word more, we are 
convinced, is required to prove the substantial advantages of 
such an improved trade to Turkey as we are recommending. 

We have stated what is the Tariff of Russia, our summed 
adversary. We say avowed, though not hitherto belligerent. 
Russia has confessed this hostility on her part, in an official 
note, delivered in June last by M. Boutanieff to the Porte, 
on the subject of the obstructions thrown by Mehemet Pacha 
in the way of the expedition to the Euphrates. In that she not 
only openly declared her conviction, but her determination also 
to act upon that conviction; “ that whoever was the friend of 
* England was her enemy—whoever was the enemy of England 
** was her friend.” We judge her therefore out of her own 
mouth; and we pronounce the tariff to be the tariff of a 
hostile power—another Milan decree of a new system of con- 
tinental prohibition. Opposed to this, is the tariff of our 
ancient friend and ally, the sultan. It is a mere duty of 
3 per cent. on all British imports—a duty barely more than 
nominal, and having the advantage of being fixed and in- 
variable, throughout all the sea ports and maritime coasts of 


the sultan’s extensive dominions. Why, in this age which boasts 
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so loudly of carrying the principles of free-trade into practice, 
is not the principle of reciprocity adhered to, with regard 
to the products of the Turkish empire imported into this 
country? It is true, though the effect be yet not publicly 
felt, that some reductions have been made latterly in the im- 
port duties upon fruits, madder, Velonia cantharides, perfumes, 
dyewoods, rhubarb, oils, and lamb-skins, &c. But why is the 
trifling relic of these reduced duties retained ; duties which are 
at once bad in principle and, comparatively speaking, useless to 
the revenue ? Why again, is the great variety of duties on the 
numerous staple productions of 'Turkey and the Levant, some 
of them absurdly vexatious, suffered to remain*? A fair prin- 
ciple of reciprocity would at once equalize, at 3 per cent., the 
duties on olive oils, on the turpentine, pitch, tar, rosin, and 
timber of Anatolia; the saffron, rhubarb, kermes, galls, umber, 





The following articles, with the present rate of duty annexed to them, will 
show that we are far from reciprocating the free-trade tenets, and three-per cent. 
tariff, of our ally, the sultan. 

Angora wool and shawls, 30 per cent. 

Anatolian, Syrian, and Cypriot silk, 1d. per Ib. 


_— - cotton, 2s. 1ld. per cwt. 





(3 per cent. allowed for tare, exclusive of ropes). 

Cyprus wine, 5s. 6d. per gallon. 
Levant olive oil, 4/. 4s. per tun. 

(one-third tare per jar.) 
Anatolian tobacco (cut), 9s. per Ib. 
Ditto red leather, 30 per cent. 
Figs, lds. per cwt. 
Madder roots, 6d. per cwt. 
‘Turkey carpets, 15 per cent. 
Kermes, 20 per cent. 
Caramanian oak planks—2 inch, and under 15 feet, 182. 1s. per 120. 
——__—__— 2 inch, and above 15 feet, 36/. 2s. —— 
Anatolian and Syrian opium, 4s. per Ib. 
Pitch, 10d. per ewt. 
Tar (per 12 barrels of 314 gallons), 15s. 
Anatolian turpentine, according to value, from 4s. 4d. to 1/, 6s. 2d. per cwt. 
Olives, 2s. per gallon. 
Alum, 17s. 6d. per cwt. 
Rock ditto, 11s. 8d. per cwt. 
Copperas — blue and green, 5s. per ewt. 

— white, 12s. per cwt. 

Levant almonds.— Jordan, 2/. per cwt. 
———__——_——- other sorts, ll. per cwt. 


Levant nutmegs, 3s, 6d. per lb. 
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copperas, alum, nutmegs, almonds, cotton, wine, and orna- 
mental woods, of the Levant. The loss to the revenue, even in 
the first instance, would be trifling—it would be certain of being 
rapidly made up—the expensive custom-house organization 
requisite for collecting these trifling duties might be dispensed 
with—and a wholesome principle would be maintained. 
The most self-defeating of the duties to which we have 
referred, is that of four guineas per tun still retained on 
olive oil, which is profusely employed as an essential auxiliary, 
in the great woollen manufactories of Yorkshire. 

It was rather insinuated than argued, in reference to 
Mr. P. M. Stewart’s speech, that the reciprocity for which we 
contend is defeated by Turkey herself—that she encourages 
imports from every nation, but discourages the export of 
everything grown within her dominions. Those who venture 
upon such bold assertions, must calculate upon extraordinary 
ignorance, or indolence, in those that hear them. We have 
already enumerated several well-known articles grown within 
the Turkish dominions, whose export is not prohibited—and 
we might, if we pleased, fill the remainder of this page with 
similar articles. It will be seen, moreover, by reference to the 
extract of the Ottoman Monitor, that Turkey disavows the 
system imputed to her. She officially declares her com- 
mercial principle to be free trade. The instances to the contrary 
are either merely local exceptions to her general rule, or acci- 
dental obstructions thrown in the way of the operation of her 
commercial code, by the ignorance or corruption of subordinate 
authorities. It has been said, that her corn and oil are among 
those products of which the export is prohibited. But fact is 
more convincing than allegation. A large supply of Levant oil 
has been imported into this country during this season, and 
Turkey has this year, for the first time, exported corn to Odessa, 
from which place she has been in the habit of receiving it,—a 
proof of the growing development of her internal resources. 
Considering the official source from which it appears to have 
come, the assertion proves either unjustifiable ignorance, or 
still more unjustifiable assurance in those that advanced it: it 
is well known that the British army in Spain and Portugal, in 
1812, derived the largest part of its supplies from corn exports 
encouraged by Turkey—from the rich corn plains of Nicosia 
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in Cyprus, and those of Asia Minor, which extend from Tarsus 
to the Gulph of Satalia. These exports were the chief source 
of profit during that long period to the merchants of Larnaki ; 
and it is notorious that our present consul for Cyprus, Vondi- 
ziano, made his large fortune entirely from dealing in exports 
of corn from Turkey. There is, we know, a monopoly in some 
parts of the Turkish empire with regard to opium and silk ; 
but these monopolies are neither universal nor permanent ; 
nor can they continue to co-exist with the free trade principle of 
the Turkish code. 

Why then have these obstructions been suffered to exist? 
We are afraid that the true answer to this question, although 
it may surprise no one, must be humiliating to us: the reason 
is to be found in the inadequacy of our eastern diplomacy. 
The well-directed exercise of a little activity would have been, 
and would perhaps be still, sufficient to remove these obstruc- 
tions. But exertion of almost any kind, has been precluded 
by the unhappy constitution, and, as it were, mechanism of 
our consular establishment. We have fallen intoa great error, 
in making our consulships in the Levant merely commercial ; 
into a still greater, in making our diplomatic establishment at 
Constantinople, merely political. Nor has the selection of 
persons to fill the important situations, to which we refer, been 
generally of a satisfactory nature. ‘These remarks bring us, 
naturally, to the last division of our subject, viz. our consular 
establishments in the Levant. 

Mr. P. M. Stewart’s motion, although no division took place 
upon it, effected a great public benefit. It was a manifestation 
of mercantile opinion, and was almost immediately followed 
by a measure of the government, upon which we are about 
to direct an approving glance. Part of his motion was to 
recommend the appointment of consuls, not at Cracow only, 
but at Erzeroum, Tiflis, and Bir, on the Euphrates. It is 
understood that the government is prepared to send a consul 
to Tiflis, and it is not improbable that the appointment of 
consuls to the other two points may be contemplated under 
the provisions of the bill brought by Lord Palmerston into 
the House of Commons. An improved regulation of this 
description has been in fact one of the desiderata of all the 
merchants of London and Glasgow engaged in the Levant 
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trade; and till the announcement in question was made, they 
had ample grounds for dissatisfaction. Nothing can be more 
defective than our consular organization throughout the Le- 
vant has been up to the present day. Some improvements 
have indeed been slowly and feebly introduced into the 
languid frame-work of the establishment; but those im- 
provements, generally of little effect in themselves, have 
been rendered still more ineffective by the daily growing 
importance of such consular stations, in consequence of the 
changes operated by the relative positions of Russia and 
Turkey. 

A brief exposition will demonstrate the reason of their 
inefficiency. A vicious principle infects the whole orga- 
nization, and all remedies, which do not go to the root of the 
disease, will leave the parent vice uncured,—like the dry rot 
in the main timbers of a building, which no addition or sub- 
traction can remove, while the seeds of the evil remain, 
although they may patch over, and conceal it. A reconstruc- 
tion of the whole system from its very foundations, is the only 
remedy which can be effectual, and unless this be contemplated 
by Lord Palmerston’s Bill, it will be as inefficient as all pre- 
ceding remedial measures have been. 

The evil arose during the foreign secretaryship of Mr. 
Canning. Before that era the whole system of the Levant 
consulships was as bad as it was possible to be. Memorial 
after memorial was addressed to the foreign office, by gentlemen 
connected with our mercantile and shipping interests, by tra- 
vellers and diplomatic writers, demonstrating the fact ; and Mr. 
Canning did certainly take such steps as the then commercial 
and political condition of the Levant, and of the world 
generally, appeared to justify orto claim. It must be admitted 
that he did remove what was disgracefully and radically bad ; 
but he, at the same time, introduced a new evil into the 
system, which, although at the time it attracted little attention, 
is felt at present to be seriously and daily aggravated. ‘This 
was the principle of his selection. ‘The consuls, then added to 
the establishment, or substituted for aliens under the influence 
of Russia, were individuals, whose only claim to their appoint- 
ments was, the being Englishmen, having commercial connec- 
tions. These are, indeed, trivial recommendations to situations 
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uf such importance ; and we have reason deeply to regret that 
it was not considered necessary for the consuls to have political 
knowledge, and diplomatic as well as commercial training. 
Mere mercantile agents might have appeared competent to 
the task at a time when no belligerent clouds obscured the 
political horizon, and when the imperial Calmuck himself 
uttered serious but hollow promises of diffusing liberal insti- 
tutions among his hordes of dragooned serfs. But now the 
case is entirely altered. We do not deny that there are some 
respectable men among our consuls at present in the Levant. 
But few of them have any high commercial standing, influence, 
or connections. We doubt whether some of them, in the 
words of Mr. Canning’s strange financia) boast when Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, ever cast up an addition sum in their 
lives, or are conversant, as they ought to be, with the practical 
minutize of commercial statistical and monetary calculation. 
Too many of them have brought injury and ridicule upon us 
by their carelessness, ignorance, and pretensions. 

The important relation in which we stand to Turkey, 
justifies us in imperatively demanding a radical change in this 
system. Russia is in the arena armed at point ; her encroach- 
ments in time past are known to us, her intention of repeating 


her aggressions in time to come is more than suspected. 


Looking to the admirable organization of her diplomatic and 
consular establishment there, we require that our consuls in 
the east should, invariably, combine political and commercial 
functions. Their political functions might be paramount ; 
their commercial functions might be safely permitted to be 
subordinate. In order to set the agent free for the exertion 
of his political or diplomatic duties, his commercial functions 
might, according to our view, be delegated to inferior agents, 
such as are now called cancellieri, for whose capacity 
and conduct he should be held responsible. A selection of 
political residents, such as we have described, located upon 
every important point of the Turkish maritime coast, appears 
to us to offer the only reasonable hope of frustrating the 
intrigues of Russia, and adequately protecting the interests 
of our commerce with Turkey. But those to whom these 
great objects are entrusted, must be selected with the utmost 
care. They must be men of personal weight, of respectable 
VOL. III, N° VI. Y 
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connections, of known talents, and of business-like habits ; 
of trained political knowledge, of adequate commercial expe- 
rience, of education, and of liberal feelings; of familiarity 
with oriental institutions, manners, and prejudices—men 
capable of holding personal intercourse with the natives by 
a knowledge of their language; thus freeing our consuls in 
the Levant from the absurd necessity of making all their 
communications through the instrumentality of droguemans 
under Russian influence or in Russian pay. Ail that is 
requisite to complete the system is, that, adopting the cen- 
tralizing system of the Russian foreign office, the political 
residents should be required to communicate directly with 
each other and with the Foreign office at home. Such 
measures are, in our opinion, indispensably necessary*. 

If, on the contrary, the old spirit is to prevail in the ap- 
pointment of the new consuls under the provisions of Lord 
Palmerston’s bill, it requires little keenness of vision to foresee 
that the change will be no improvement, and that the bill 
will be either fruitless altogether, or productive of a fresh crop 
of bad fruit. If it be intended to make consular appoint- 
ments, without reference to merit, talent, knowledge, or ex- 
perience, merely the means of creating a new source of 
patronage, the system had better remain as it is. The present 
swarm of well-fed gnats, as the fox said in the fable, is 
less troublesome than a new swarm, whose appetite for blood 
will be fresh and keen. What the spirit of jobbing may do 
may be fairly surmised from what it has already done. Every 
traveller in the Levant, for the last twenty years, has invariably 
spoken in terms of contempt of the greater part of our consuls. 





* It is a startling fact that there is scarcely a drogueman throughout the 
Levant—scarcely one of that class of men through whom the British consuls are 
compelled to communicate with the Turkish authorities and population (being, 
in general, ignorant of every language but their own, and a little bastard 
French)—who is not under the influence of Russia. We have already adverted 
to the more than suspected influence of that power on some of the consuls 
themselves. The residents and agents of Russia are all selected and picked 
men. They are conversant with the language, with the manners and local 
institutions, of the country to which they are sent. They are imbued with an 
almost apostolical zeal for promoting the commercial and political interests of 
the cabinet, which employs them. As to the British consuls, we know not 
what they are selected for, save their party or family connections. 
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Their ignorance has been laughed at, and even their inte- 
grity impugned. One individual, who occupied, during the 
Syrian war of Ibrahim Pacha, a most delicate and important 
position,—and who, on account of the self-sufficient egotism of 
his firmans, is jocosely said throughout the East to imagine 
himself a Roman consul,—is reported to have secretly received 
presents from Abdallah Pacha, at a time when it was not 
politic to be seen to hold any communication with him. 
Another, whose Tory leanings are notorious, is stated to have 
been seen parading the streets of Smyrna, boastfully covered 
with the decoration of Russian orders, at a time when Russia 
was striking a blow at the heart of England, through the 
sides of our ancient ally, Turkey—namely, in the campaign 
of 1829. The consulship to Aleppo—which was suggested 
by memorials sent to the foreign office nine months previous 
to its creation by the Duke of Wellington, immediately on 
his taking office in November 1834, was at once conferred 
by his Grace on Mr. Werry, a Tory, to whom also Russian 
predilections have been generally imputed. The delicacy of the 
position, as connected with the expedition upon the Euphrates, 
an expedition avowedly obstructed by Russia and Mehemet 
Pacha, must be obvious and requires no additional comment. 
There is another radical vice in the structure of the 
Levant consulships, which requires immediate correction ; 
the more so that it has been complained of for the last 
twenty years and, although mitigated, still remains. We 
mean the employment of alien consuls to represent the 
political and commercial interests of this great country. 
Some of these persons are Italians, some Greeks, and some 
constitute a hybrid compound of the two. The gross 
absurdity of employing these aliens will be the more readily 
inferred when we state the almost incredible fact, that these 
men, having no English association whatever, have been 
allowed to represent contemporaneously the interests of 
England and of Russia. All the authors of the best au- 
thenticated voyages to the Levant are unanimous upon this 
point. Tournefort gives a ludicrous sketch of a full assemblage 
of these personages at Smyrna. Captain Light gives a similar 
sketch ex gros of a re-union at Larnaki. Captain Beaufort, 
who was employed in 1812 by the admiralty to survey the 
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coast of Asia Minor, speaking of the island of Cos says, 
** Many circumstances point out this island as a proper place 
** for the establishment of a British vice-consul, provided 
** always that he were a British subject. The miserable 
“ and venal natives who now fill that important office in 
“ most parts of the Levant, disgrace the national flag; they 
** are equally useless in a commercial or political point of 
“ view.” The work of Captain Beaufort is an official work. 
His statement of the grievance of alien consuls in the Levant, 
may therefore fairly be deemed official ; and we ask, how is 
it that the evil, thus authenticated, has been remedied ? 
After a series of representations to the foreign office on this 
subject, continued for several years (we do not say this idly and 
vaguely, but from personal knowledge), some substitutions of 
British vice-consuls in the room of aliens have taken place; but 
a rapid glanee round the shores of the Levant will suffice to 
show that the general character of the abuse remains unre- 
dressed up to the present day. At Jaffa Damiati still repre- 
sents British interests; another Damiati, his son, still acts as 
vice-consul at Ramla. At Tripoli our consular agent is Catzi- 
flis, a Greek ; and the leaning of all the old commercial Greeks 
to Russia is perfectly notorious. Ferroni* is at Scandiroon. 
At Cyprus, within half a day’s sail of Scandiroon, and 
which we hesitate not to say might be made the most impor- 
tant British commercial station in the whole Levant, Von- 
diziano, an Italian, still represents the interests of Britain, and, 
we believe, those of Russia and Austria at the same time. 
We shall hereafter proceed to prove the immense value of 
this position—partly from corroborated evidence of every 
class—topographical, political, and commercial—partly from 
official statements. In the meanwhile, let us complete our 
survey of the sea-shores of the Levant. If the large portion 
of these shores from Jaffa to Scandiroon, including Cyprus, 
has been consigned to the guardianship of aliens, another 
large portion of equal or greater importance, extending west- 





* Since this article was written a Mr. Hayes has been substituted for Ferroni, 
the alien vice-consul at Scandiroon; Piccioti preceded Werry at Aleppo. Pisani, 
our drogueman at Constantinople, still discharges functions as full of responsibility 
as those of the Ambassador himself. 
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ward from Scandiroon to the magnificent bay of Macri, and 
even to the commodious station of the island of Cos, at the 
extreme angle of the south-western shore of Anatolia, has been 
left without any consular guardianship whatever. Although 
Captain Beaufort’s official report had pressed upon the 
government the importance of the whole line to the interests 
of British commerce, it was left without one consul, during 
the time when Ibrahim Pacha was advancing from Adala to 
Constantinople along the great road through Konieh and 
Kutaieh, which crosses Asia Minor in a diagonal direction 
from south-east to north-west. From Tarsus two roads com- 
municated with his direct line of march, one on the east 
towards Adana, a distance of a very few miles; the other 
through the “ Cilician Gates,” which Alexander passed in his 
march upon Issus in the bay of Scandiroon. Again, a road 
leads from Kelendri, a Caramanian sea port thirty miles north 
of Cyprus, and from Anemour, a trading town, in a direct 
line to Konieh. Other roads communicate with Kutaieh, from 
Adalia, a large and populous trading town in the gulph of 
that name, and from Macri. The last road is that by which 
the government messengers proceed from Constantinople to 
Cyprus and to Egypt. All these important stations were 
without consular or political agents at the time we notice, and 
we believe still remain so. A Venetian merchant named 
Castilliani, who made his fortune during the late war by 
exporting corn from the rich plains of Tarsus Anemour and 
Adalia, acted some few years ago as our consular agent at 
Tarsus; but whether he did so at the time we name we 
cannot say. At all these points we recommend agents to be 
appointed under the new bill, uniting the political and com- 
mercial character. A consular circle, or jurisdiction, should 
embrace the Caramanian coast, and have its centre of autho- 
rity in Cyprus, under a British resident or consul-general. 
We have stated a few of the grounds on which we recommend 
these appointments and this centralisation. ‘There are others 
not less urgent. It is not necessary to weary the reader with 
historical evidence of the commercial advantages connected 
with the local position of Cyprus, since a glance at the map 
of the Levant will be nearly sufficient for the purpose. We 
might otherwise dwell upon the facts—that it was one of the 
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earliest commercial stations in the East ;—that this island was 
one of the first recorded maritime powers—the people of Citium 
(Chittim) being, anciently, only another name for a mari- 
time people ;—that it was considered as a granary, as well as 
a source of mineral wealth, under the Ptolemies and the Romans; 
—that it was the richest commercial seat of the Knights 
Templars;—and that, previous to the obstinate and san- 
guinary campaign during which the Turks won it from the 
Venetians, its accumulation of commercial wealth must 
have been adequate to the number and populousness of its 
cities, and its well-fortified sea ports. Nicosia its capital, 
previous to the siege of the Turks, was larger than London 
one hundred years ago. It is recorded to have contained six 
cathedrals and nearly three hundred churches. The long 
sieges maintained by Larnaki and Famagusta against all the 
maritime force of Sultan Solyman, prove the power which 
their inhabitants derived from commercial wealth. Since its 
subjection to the Porte, Cyprus has been decaying in produc- 
tiveness, having neither been governed under the eye of the 
sultan, nor as an independent pachalic; and having been con- 
sidered a mere appanage to the seraglio, and consigned as a 
source of luxurious revenue to the kislar aga, or chief of the 
black eunuchs. Notwithstanding this neglect and discourage- 
ment, there is no traveller of any note, who has visited it since 
the sixteenth century, who does not speak, in the same warm 
and singularly concurrent terms, of its vast capabilities and the 
almost spontaneous productiveness of its vegetation. We must 
refer generally to the successive authors who have visited 
and described it (including Mariti, one of the earliest 
and most capable writers after the Turkish conquest), for 
proofs of its restricted, but irrepressible, fertility. Ali Bey, 
who visited the island and the opposite shores of the Levant 
in the years 1806 and 1807, upon a commercial mission from 
Napoleon, made a communication to the Porte respecting the 
dormant resources of Cyprus, and the best means of deve- 
loping them. He says— 


“* Si la population augmentait au dégré dont je crois ile de Chypre suscep- 
tible; si une constitution libérale assurait la liberté et la propriété individuelle, 
en faisant disparaitre, autant que possible, la rivalité des cultes, cetée isle pourrait 
devenir Vun des pays les plus heureux de la terre.’—( Voyages d’ Ali Bey, Paris, 1814. 
Vol. IL., p. 153.) , 
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Captain Kinneir, who in 1813 and 1814 visited this island 
and the opposite coast of Caramania in a semi-official character, 
on behalf of the East India company, concurs with Ali Bey ; 
he speaks of the wheat of Cyprus, and the bread made of it, as 
the finest in the world. He adds, that rice and sugar would 
grow upon the island, and that the produce of every land 
flourishes there. But enough has been said of its productive 
capabilities. 

Its geographical importance as a political position must be 
obvious to the least practised eye. A survey of the map will 
demonstrate the facility, which it affords, for rapid communica- 
tion with the three important districts of Asia Minor Syria and 
Egypt—with the projected routes to India by the Euphrates 
and Red Sea, and with the new monarchy of Greece, whether 
insular or continental. It seems formed by nature, with its five 
ports—Cerina on the north—Baffo on the west—Famagusta 
and Larnaki on the east—and Limasol on the south,—to be- 
come a depét for the commercial commodities of those countries 
and the focus of a political preponderance in the affairs of the 
Levant. A few brief topographical details will complete our 
argument. A short road of sixteen miles, running due north, 
leads to the port of Cerina, which is the station of the Turkish 
packet boat communicating with the opposite coasts of Cara- 
mania, and which may be always seen from the heights 
about Cerina. Kalendri is the opposite port, on the Carama- 
nian coast. The direct distance is rather more than thirty miles, 
and the passage sometimes occupies half-a-day, sometimes more, 
according to the state of the wind. Now a steam-boat could 
effect this passage, if it were requisite, in an hour or an hour 
and a half. And here we may remark, that coal mines, sus- 
pected by Ali Bey to have existed in Cyprus, have been re- 
cently discovered on the opposite Syrian coast at Beyroot. 
Thus fuel for the supply of the boats would not be wanting 
if rapid communication by steam were necessary. 

That it has been, or may be necessary, a few words will 
at all events leave grounds for inferring. From the heights 
above Cerina, with a good glass, may be seen the maritime 
coast of Adana where Ibrahim Pacha, not improbably under 
the dictation, at all events under the cognizance of Russia, is 
at this very time making the most formidable naval and mili- 
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tary preparations for another advance through Asia Minor upon 
Constantinople. From Cape St. Andrew, the extreme eastern 
point of Cyprus, a surveillance of his operations from Ayas 
to Adana might be effected. A direct road running due north 
intersects the circuitous line of his march at Konieh, while it is 
again intersected at Kutanieh by two more roads, the one pro- 
ceeding from Adalia, and the other from Macri. The road 
from Tarsus also proceeds due north in the direction of the 
Cilician gates (which might be easily fortified so as to be im- 
passable) and falls, before reaching them, into the main road 
from Adana to Konieh. It is at the above points on the coast 
of Caramania, the importance of which must be evident in case 
of a war, whether moral or physical, with Russia, that we 
suggest the establishment of vice-consuls communicating with 
their chief, a consul-general or political resident, at Nicosia in 
Cyprus. Nothing can be conceived more admirably centralized 
than his position there would be—like a spider in the centre 
of his web, he would grasp at the same time all the lines 
of communication with the four most important districts of 
the East. A southern road leads to the Egyptian sea port 
of Cyprus; an eastern, to its Syrian sea ports; a northern 
to its Caramanian sea port; and a western to a sea port 
communicating with Greece, Constantinople, and Malta. It 
remains to be shown that the maritime points on the southern 
sea coasts of Caramania, to which we have adverted, are 
important as commercial not less than political stations. Let 
us begin with Macri, and take Captain Beaufort’s official cha- 
racter of it. He speaks of the bay as “one of the most 
“ magnificent roadsteads in the East;” and adds, that “ it is 
* admirably adapted for watering, refitting, and provisioning 
* our shipping.” The town of Macriis situated in an excellent 
harbour at the bottom of this deep and safe gulph, and carries 
on an extensive trade in timber, tar, salt, cattle, corn, and 
provisions. It also contains the post house for the Turkish 
messengers to Constantinople, Syria, and Egypt. 

* The town of Adalia,” we learn from the same authority, 
* is beautifully situated round a convenient harbour, in the 
“ great bay of Adalia; the population is from eight to ten 
“ thousand.” The country is described as superb, the 
climate being rendered delightful by alternate sea-breezes. 
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The production of corn and fruit is profuse. Large supplies of 
wheat, from the neighbouring districts, were exported to Spain 
and Portugal, during the perinsular war. Captain Kinneir 
says, that the bread, made of this corn, was the best he ever 
remembered tasting. Captain Beaufort adds, that the bazaar 
appeared to be well stocked, and that he saw there cloths 
and hard-ware of English manufacture. Anemour to the 
west of Kalendri, which may be considered its sea port, 
is a town nearly similar in size, and possessing similar advan- 
tages, to Adalia, but is fortified in so superior a manner 
as to strike all European voyagers, who approach it. ‘Tarsus 
is situated twelve miles inward from the coast, on the 
river Cydnus, and has a scala or Janding place on the 
sea shore; the river is described as being deep within the 
bar, and 160 feet wide. At the time of Captain Beaufort’s 
survey it was surrounded by corn fields, its bazaars were 
well stocked, and it was characterised by a general look 
of business. Captain Kinneir says, that it is situated in a 
fertile vale on the right bank of the Cydnus; the houses 
which are of hewn stone, and with flat roofs, being intersected by 
gardens and orchards ; and that its population is about thirty 
thousand; that it contains several baths, mosques, and 
handsome caravansaries, besides St. Paul’s church, a cathedral 
belonging to the Greek christians and dedicated to the 
apostle, who was born here; “that the surrounding country is 
“most prolific in the production of wheat, barley, sesame, 
“ cotton, and fruits; that its bazaars were well stocked; that 
“it exported copper, tobacco, and gall nuts; and that it im- 
** ported rice, sugar, and coffee from Egypt, woollen and cotton 
“ manufactures and hardware from Malta.” A survey of the 
whole line of the Caramanian coast does not fall within the 
scope of this inquiry ; nevertheless, an accurate familiarity with 
it is likely to be, at no distant time, of the greatest importance 
to British commercial interests. For the most authentic as 
well as the most ample and minute details respecting the whole 
extent of the Caramanian coast, we must refer to Captain 
Beaufort’s official survey, made by order of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty ; not only is his description of 
the coast most searchingly and scrupulously careful, but it is 
accompanied by the most correct chart, on a large scale, now 
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extant. A few points connected with it may however, be 
briefly and usefully thrown into stronger relief. 

That the whole coast, from the Bay of Macri to the Bay of 
Scandiroon, is thickly studded with the most interesting ruins 
of magnificent and powerful cities, is a matter rather for 
antiquarian than commercial consideration. Some surprise 
at the neglect of these monuments by literati, may however be 
reasonably indulged ; for although a portion of these magni- 
ficent ruins has been preserved by the labours of the 
Dilettanti society, another large portion of them has been 
solely brought to light by a naval officer employed on the 
dry and technical details of a maritime survey. The anti- 
quarian fact, however, has an indirect bearing on the 
commercial view we are taking; since this line of coast, having 
been the seat of the most powerful and wealthy federated 
republics of the ancient world (and we believe that the 
representative principle of federation, falsely by Rousseau 
considered to be a modern invention, may be even traced to 
the Lycian republics), supplies prima facie evidence of the 
natural productiveness, as well as the commercial capabilities, of 
the district. Weshall therefore briefly record, that Captain Beau- 
fort, having in view at the time when he wrote the occupation 
of Asia Minor by a power hostile to British interests, and the 
best means of counteracting that object, states generally, what 
might be readily inferred from the antiquarian fact to which 
we have above adverted, that the whole line of coast is 
thronged with admirable stations for the British navy whether 
mercantile or warlike. He specifies the individual instances of 
this allegation seriatim, as he proceeds with his survey. For 
instance, speaking of Selinti, a few miles westward of Anemour, 
opposite to the coast of Cyprus, and commanding a cross 
road to Konieh, he states that it might be fortified and 
rendered as impregnable as Gibraltar; and he supplies in his 
chart different views of the rock of Selinti, which in reality 
bears a strong resemblance in its physical characteristics to 
the rock of Gibraltar. So he says that Cape Cavaliero and 
the island of Castelrosso,—both strong stations of the com- 
manderies of the Knights Templars and the Knights of St. 
John, the one commanding the great Bay of Ayas, the seat of 
Ibrahim Pacha’s present preparations; the other, the 
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magnificent Bay of Adalia,—might be rendered impregnable 
as British naval stations. He adds, that Castelrosso has “a snug 
“ harbour, which will admit merchant vessels of any size to 
“ moor within a hundred yards of the houses.” Of the Bay of 
Phinika, between the Bay of Adalia and the Bay of Macri, 
he speaks in the same terms; he adds that Phinika has a 
“‘ convenient harbour and anchorage, that two rivers fall into 
“the harbour, and that it is well adapted for wooding, 
“‘ watering, and provisioning the British shipping.” We have 
hinted at the circumstances, under which Captain Beaufort was 
induced to suggest the advantage of these naval stations to 
the British government: the fear entertained, at the time 
when he wrote, was not that the machinations or aggressions 
of Russia should convert the possession of Asia Minor, and 
of its coasts, to the injury of British interests, commer- 
cial or political ; the fear then was, that Asia Minor might 
have been converted into a road to India by the great 
conqueror, with whose exploits the world was then ringing, and 
to whose project of Indian aggression Russia has succeeded. 
It was under the latter impression that Captain Kinneir, 
officially employed by the East India Company, makes the 
following singular statement and striking suggestion res- 
pecting Cyprus, which will complete our view of the 
importance of the whole station, and confirm our argument as 
to the advantage, or rather necessity, of such a new consular 
circle or jurisdiction, as we have recommended. 


“* The possession of Cyprus would give to England a preponderating influence 
in the Mediterranean, and place at her disposal the future destinies of the Levant; 
Egypt and Syria would soon become her tributaries; and she would acquire an 
overawing position in respect to Asia Minor; by which the Porte might at all 
times be kept in check, and the encroachments of Russia in this quarter retarded, 
if not prevented. It would increase her commerce in a very considerable degree ; 
give her the distribution of the rich wines, silks, and other produce of that fine 
island, and the cotton, tobacco, and opium of Anatolia. It is of easy defence 
and, under a liberal government, would, in a very short space of time, amply 
repay the charge of its own establishment, and afford the most abundant supplies 
to our fleet at a trifling expense.”—(Kinneir’s Journey through Asia Minor, §c., 
p- 185.) 


Our readers will recollect that we are limiting ourselves, in 
this inquiry, to the Turkish and Levant trade. The new 
consular creation, which we recommend, has an especial view 
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to the protection of that trade. Other consulships, either on 
the shores of the Euxine, in Persia, or on the line of 
our commercial communications, established or to be esta- 
blished, with Persia or with India, will naturally suggest 
themselves. They may be, without inconvenience, left to the 
operation of the new bill carried through both Houses of 
Parliament, “for better defining the power and juris- 
* diction of His Majesty’s consuls in the Ottoman dominions.” 
We cannot entertain a doubt that some epuration of the alien 
consulships along the western shores of Syria and Cyprus, is 
contemplated, and will be effected, by the bill. We have 
adduced arguments sufficient to show that all the new and 
improved consulships should now intermix the political with 
the commercial character. The aggressions of Russia are of a 
mixed commercial and political nature. In order to prevent 
her effectually from proceeding with those aggressions, it is 
become incumbent on the statesmen of this maritime country, 
to surround her with a cordon of consulships, throughout the 
whole extent of maritime coast, which she either touches, or 
influences, or overawes. This is the most obvious and convenient 
security we can take, for her being obliged to keep the peace. 
We do not recommend war with Russia, if it can be avoided. 
Her measures and her language —did we look on her in any other 
light than as a semi-civilised and dishonourably overreaching 
enemy—have often, both indirectly and overtly, been tantamount 
to belligerent acts. But adroitly to avoid war, while we 
pacifically counteract her craft, is in reality to employ her 
own weapons against herself. With big words of warlike 
menace on her lips, which, like a bully, she employs to extort 
assent or to silence opposition, Russia trembles at the idea of 
war. This position has been fully established in a former 
paper of this Review, and it is not requisite to recapitulate the 
argument. The whole tenor of her commercial and of her 
diplomatic acts must be considered as decidedly hostile to 
England, and of acharacter virtually, although not ostensibly 
belligerent. 

The battle is to be fought with the pen rather than with 
the bayonet. The warfare of diplomacy must precede the 
warfare of arms; the political residents, whom we recommend, 
will constitute a chain of advanced posts, for the protection 
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of British interests, previous to the day of actual warfare, and 
when that day of actual warfare shall come; for although it is 
our firm conviction that war with Russia may be, and 
ought to be delayed — since to rush into a war with her, 
immaturely, would be to play a card into the hands of the 
enemies of English and all human liberty—it is scarcely 
possible, considering the relative position of England and 
herself, that a hostile collision can be ultimately averted. 
She has herself, in that official document to which we have 
referred, admitted the fact, that, openly or not, her 
position towards England must always be that of a hostile 
power; to be the friend of England, she there stated, 
was to be her enemy. Her undisguised intentions upon 
Turkey—her tariffs upon British commerce,—her avowed 
designs upon British India*—all these indications prove that 
the avoidance of an ultimate collision is not to be expected. 
The mere development of her physical resources and the 
Mediterranean vent, which she is naturally prompted to seek 
for their relief, must alone contribute to produce the collision. 
No statesmanship can counteract, although it may delay, this 
natural growth of effect from cause. Again, her moral posi- 
tion in the midst of the war of opinion, which has already 
begun, which she has fostered and supported (sowing, for selfish 
ends of her own, the seed which will prove dragon’s teeth to 
her), and which will certainly not cease until it has made the 
circuit of the world—will accelerate the inevitable crisis. 
* There is one war of bombs,” says a Russian statesman, who, 
exhibits in the Portfolio, “ and another war of opinions.” 
Nothing can be more true; and the side which Russia must 
take in the latter war is equally evident. 

That she has identified herself with the cause of absolute 
governments against free institutions, whether in Spain or Italy, 
in Poland or in Turkey, in the north or in the south of Europe, 
is completely proved. The time will shortly come,—and she 
has herself announced her conviction that it will come,— when 
a union will be indispensable between all the free states of the 


* In an official gazette, published at Moscow, in reply to the parliamentary 
censures of the atrocious Warsaw speech, she threatens that she will dictate peace 
to the turbulent islanders, at Calcutta. 
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world, against the unintermitted encroachments of her ambition. 
She feels that the great battle of opinion is rapidly drawing on, 
when England and herself will be compelled to take opposite 
sides in the Cheronzan struggle. She has long avowed it 
by her acts, and now she makes the announcement in official 
terms. England must reflect that every blow aimed henceforth 
at liberal forms of govermnent modelled after her own, is a 
blow aimed at herself. A shout of joy is raised by a stipen- 
diary press, in every part of Europe, at every fresh triumph of 
Russia over free institutions. To her the absolutists of Europe 
look for countenance and support; to her the conformers— 
the conservatives of this country look, as to the lever which 
shall one day re-elevate them to their lost ascendancy of 
mischief ; 
** The damned in Padalon acclaim 
Their great deliverer’s name.” 

In conclusion, we reiterate the plain and pithy recommen- 
dation, with the spirit of which it has been our wish to pervade 
the whole argument and drift of this paper. No war with 
Russia at present; but let England be prepared for it when 
it comes, as come it will. Let a diplomatic warfare, con- 
ducted by well-selected agents and witha well-organised unity 
of system, precede the warfare of arms. The Levant should 
be the chief seat of that diplomatic war of outposts. An 
improved consular organization, for the mutual protection of 
the political and commercial interests of England and Turkey 
combined, will constitute the most vital element of that prepa- 
ratory warfare. May wisdom preside over the selection and 
application of its instruments. 
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Articte II. 


A Journey from India to England, &c., in the Year 1817. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Jounson, C.B., 2 vols. London: 
1818. 

Personal Narrative of a Journey from India to England, 
&c., &c., in the year 1824. By Captain the Hon. 
Gerorce Kerret, 2 vols. London: 1827. 

Travels from India to England, §c., in the years 1825-6. 
By James Epwarp ALEXANDER, Esq., 2 vols. London: 
1827. 

Narrative of a Journey into Persia, &c., in the year 1817. 
By Captain Morerz Von Korzrsve, translated from the 
German, 8vo. London: 1819. 

Fifteen Months Pilgrimage through untrodden Tracts of 
Khuzistan and Persia, &c., &c., in the years 1831 and 
1832. By J. H. Srocqueter, Esq., 8vo., 2 vols. 
London: 1832. 


WE resume, as we promised, the subject treated in the 
second article of our fourth number, and shall endeavour 
to give an idea of the condition and character of the 
remaining classes of the Persian people. 'That comprehending 
the military and employés has been described. We shall 
now proceed with the ecclesiastical and learned orders, 
which form what may be regarded as the second class, in im- 
portance if not in numbers, though even in numbers it is very 
considerable; while its influence, like that of the learned pro- 
fessions among ourselves, pervades every rank and order of 
society. Any man may enter it, and by talent and piety, 
real or affected, rise to the highest offices and estimation; 
but it receives its principal supply from among the citizens 
and cultivators. 

The ecclesiastical portion of this class, which also com- 
prises the lawyers, is numerous, wealthy, and powerful, and 
embraces a variety of grades from the Moojtehed down to 
the lowest Moollah. Formerly there existed a chief pontiff, 
or head of the clergy, under the title of Sudder-ul-Suddoor, 
who, with the approbation of the sovereign, nominated the 
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principal judges of the kingdom. But this high office, whicli 
had been established by the Suffaveans, and the incumbent of 
which had arrived at an excessive and dangerous height of 
power under the feeble reign of the pious but weak Shah 
Sultaun Hoossein, was abolished by Nader Shah. That 
strong-minded but arbitrary monarch, immediately after being 
crowned, assembled the principal priests, and asked them in 
what way the immense revenues which they enjoyed (amount- 
ing, according to Hanway, to nearly a million sterling) were 
expended? ‘ In supporting priests, colleges, and mosques,” 
said they, “ in which latter we continually pray for the success 
“ of our sovereigns." Your prayers have been unaccept- 
“ able to the Almighty then,” said Nader, “ for it appears 
‘“‘ that the empire has suffered its greatest decline when your 
“ order was most encouraged ;—we must appropriate your 
‘ wealth to those who have saved it—my brave soldiers*.” 

Fearless of consequences, he seized almost the whole church 
property. But it was an impolitic and shortsighted measure, 
for it made the whole body his enemies, and, as the ancient 
envy created by their wealth gave way to pity and compassion 
for their fallen condition, their preaching against him was 
attended with greater effect. 

Moojteheds are now the highest order of the priesthood. 
They exercise the functions and authority of the former pontiffs 
without possessing their revenues. In the whole kingdom 
there are seldom above three or four of them, who reside at 
the principal places of religious resort, and in the chief cities, 
as Mushed, Koom, Tehran, Tabreez, or Sheerauz. They 
are elected by each other, but their importance and reputation, 
and consequently their wealth, depend upon superior sanc- 
tity and reputed wisdom and virtue. One great source of 
profit to a Moojtehed is the money committed to his care for 
distribution in charity; for as many pious and charitable 
persons are at a loss for worthy objects on whom they may 
bestow their alms, they entrust them to some priest in the en- 
joyment of a high character for sanctity, to distribute for them 
—thus at once avoiding trouble and responsibility: and the 
holy man, considering himself fairly included among the objects 
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* See Malcolm's History and Hanway’s Travels. 
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intended by the donor, takes care that a considerable portion 
shall be thus worthily applied. 

The same system, on a greater or less scale, is pursued by 
all orders of the priesthood, the lowest of which descend for 
a livelihood to every possible shift of meanness and deception. 
Some profess judicial astrology, and make money by reading 
horoscopes, interpreting dreams, and telling fortunate hours 
for the guidance of the unlearned in their secular pursuits. 
The majority of the priesthood however is, in some shape 
or other, attached to mosques and shrines in the various cities 
and towns of the empire. Each mosque or shrine of any 
consequence has a Mootwullee, who manages its temporal 
affairs; a Peaishnumaz, who may be considered as the reader 
of the service to the congregation, who follow him in the 
prescribed prayers and genuflections; and a Muezzin or 
crier to prayers. Besides these there is always a host of 
inferior Moollahs and Khadums, or servants attached to each 
establishment, in proportion to its wealth and celebrity and 
the number of pilgrims and worshippers that repair to it. 
A crowd of unattached Moollahs are also to be found in every 
city, hangers on of the various colleges, or roaming at large, 
—men who, having failed to gain an honest livelihood, live 
by their wits, and by consequence become profligate hypo- 
crites and unprincipled cheats. 

Those of the order, who are the expounders of the written 
law (which as every one knows is taken from the Koran), and 
are the judges in civil cases, have less excuse for their venality 
and corruption, as they in general receive salaries in some degree 
proportioned to their rank and the duties they have to perform, 
from the revenues of the state. The Sheikh-ul-Islam is the 
chief of these functionaries, but probably from experience of 
the expense and uncertainty of justice so dispensed, people 
prefer submitting their disputes to the decision of some indi- 
vidual of acknowledged experience and integrity—generally a 
Moojtehed, or priest of high character. Merchants choose 
one of their own body as arbitrator. Offences of the nature 
of assaults are referred to the Governor or Darogha of the 
police, in towns—in villages, or small communities, to the 
Ketkhodahs, Zabits, or Reish-suffeeds of greatest influence 
and repute ; so that the duties of the constituted legal autho- 
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rities become, in great measure, superseded by a sort of con- 
ventional dispensation of justice of a more primitive and patri- 
archal character, springing out of the abuses of the regular 
national institutions. 

There remains yet one very extensive division of the clerical 
order. We mean that of the various religious mendicants, 
fakeers, dervishes, and calunders of every description, who 
swarm in all Mahometan countries and especitilly in Persia. 
To describe fully this singular class of beings would require 
more space than can be given to the subject in an article of this 
nature. They are of many sects, according to the tenets or 
affected peculiarities of their founders; but the prototypes of 
all are doubtless to be discovered in the hermits and cenobites 
of Christianity and the ascetics of Hindostan. They all, in 
greater or less degree, profess poverty, self-denial, purity of 
conduct and of thought, and holiness of mind and conver- 
sation; while their practice, for the most part, is the very 
reverse of all this, and their assumed piety and temperance 
are but a cloak for the grossest profligacy. 

In truth, the motive for embracing a life of religious men- 
dicity and voluntary poverty and privation is far more fre- 
quently to be found in an idle disposition, an impatience of 
labour or control, and alove of ease and animal enjoyment, than 
in any purer or more exalted impulse. There is scarcely a city 
or village in Persia, where the bazaars are not thronged, and the 
highways haunted, by numbers of active young fellows, clad in 
the fantastic garb which these impostors assume, or sometimes 
with no other indication of their profession than the 7'4j, or cap 
of the dervish, roaring out their most irreverent addresses to the 
Deity, and demanding offerings, rather than charity, in that 
sacred name, which they are ever taking in vain. Sometimes 
one of this community will take up his quarters at the gate of 
a rich man, with a vow never to depart from it, until the 
owner shall have paid him a certain sum of money; and 
he seldom fails of obtaining his object. There is no dis- 
possessing him by force—the servants would scarcely venture 
to obey their master, should he command them to use it; and 
the fellow knows his power too well, to allow persuasion to 
have any effect, unless accompanied by a handsome douceur. 
When he goes, his place is frequently occupied by another, 
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who goes through the same process. Such a case did actually 
occur not long ago at the British residency in Tehran. A 
fakeer took his post in a niche near the gate, where he kept 
up such a clamour as forced the envoy to purchase his 
departure at a considerable price; but scarcely was his back 
turned, when the vacant seat was reoccupied by an orator not 
less vociferous and importunate. 

There are two favourite expedients employed by the more 
able among these holy cheats, to pick the pockets of the 
unwary, which seldom fail of success. These are a pretended 
knowledge of alchymy—or the art of transmuting metals: 
and the profession of sooffecism—that aspiration after, and 
speculative inquiry into the divine nature—which, under so 
many shapes, has in all ages deluded the enthusiast, and 
turned the heads of the weak minded. 

Adroit pretenders to the grand secret play their tricks 
with a dexterity that has set at fault even the most vigilant 
observation of sceptical Englishmen, before whom in fact 
none but perfect adepts would venture to exhibit. The 
late Sir J. Macdonald has related an instance of very ex- 
traordinary deception of this kind, performed in his presence. 
Another gentleman attached to the British Mission in Persia 
was witness to an exhibition precisely similar. In both, lead 
being required by the alchymist, pistol bullets, the readiest 
article of that metal at hand, were given to be fused, and in each 
instance a lump of pure gold, precisely equal in weight to the 
lead supplied, was produced. In the first case, the mode of 
deception was never discovered, the adept having been spirited 
away immediately after the successful experiment, by the fol- 
lowers of the Sheikh of Grane (in the gulf), to make gold for 
that chief. In the second the miserable operator, after in vain 
endeavouring to get his proposed dupe, the English gentleman, 
to advance cash for the purpose of manufacturing more of the 
transmuting powder; and seeing that his hopes of a good har- 
vest in that quarter were at an end, came and humbly confessed 
the imposture ; pointed out the sleight-of-hand trick, by which 
he had conveyed into the crucible the lump of gold—all his 
worldly wealth—at the same time that he abstracted the lead,— 
and received back from the good-natured Frank the bait with 
which he had attempted to entrap him. The coincidence in 
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point of weight was in this case an accident. We happen to 
know that, within this twelvemonth past, an Arab of Bagdad, 
who was employed by the present Pashah for that purpose, 
did actually accomplish an apparent transmutation of brass 
into gold with a dexterity that eluded detection by the 
master of the mint at that place, a shrewd Italian, who stood 
perfectly prepared, and desirous to expose the alchymist. Many 
modes were suggested by which, it was supposed, the pre- 
tender might have conveyed the gold into the crucible; but 
none of these could have been practised in the case in question, 
and the trick remained undetected. 

We mean not to attempt a description or definition of the 
undefineable mystery of sooffeeism,—that strange compound 
of enthusiasm and imposture. 

The secular portion of the class which we have been 
describing, and which is more properly designated by the 
generic term of meerza, scribe or secretary,—the saheb kul- 
lum, or man of the pen, in contradistinction to the saheb 
shumsheer, or man of the sword, is also a very influential 
order in the state and in society. From it are usually 
selected the ministers of state and the officers in charge of 
the several great departments of Government—the secreta- 
ries for the home, financial, and foreign departments, as we 
should call them, and others of a similar description. For, in- 
dependently of the policy observed in the late reign to check 
the pride and power of the military nobles, by choosing many 
of the principal functionaries from the lower ranks, there has 
been found in these, doubtless from early education, a greater 
acquaintance with official forms and a more pliant and sub- 
missive spirit—greater and more available capacity, in short, 
than in men who, being chiefs of powerful clans, or strong 
through family connection, might, if possessed also of official 
authority, become inclined to entertain ambitious views, 
dangerous to the peace of the sovereign. 

A meerza, in order to succeed, must not only be tho- 
roughly acquainted with the rules and forms of epistolary cor- 
respondence with all ranks,—a science of itself in Persia,—as 
well as with official business, but be a capital penman besides ; 
for in that country the mere mechanical excellence of 
writing a good hand is placed on an equality with the powers 
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of mind that give excellence of thought and style; and 
a specimen of caligraphy is at least as likely to forward 
the views of the writer as the most perfect effort of genius in 
the way of composition. Accordingly some of the most emi- 
nent meerzas at the two principal courts of Persia are, or have 
been, amongst the most accomplished penmen in that country ; 
while, on the other hand, the abilities and political career of 
the late Hadjee Ibrahim, Meerza Sheffea, Meerza Abdul 
Wahab —the Sudder-Ameen, Meerza Buzoorg the former 
Kaimookam, and his son Meerza Abul Cossim, who bore the 
same title, late Prime Minister to the present Shah, with 
many others who are gone, and some who still live in situa- 
tions of dignity and trust, prove that the talents of this class 
are not confined to mere superficial accomplishments. 

The order of meerzas may be recognised not less by their 
demeanour than their garb. The former, for the most part, 
is mild and conciliatory. Whatever may be their arrogance or 
ambition, it is seldom openly expressed; but they are thoroughly 
versed in deceit and intrigue, and make a boast of being able 
to mislead and cajole, when it is their game to do so, with infal- 
lible certainty. They seldom affect martial or athletic pursuits ; 
nor do they wear a sword: indeed, it appears to be held no 
disgrace to confess that fear of all dangerous personal exposure, 
which many of them doubtless feel. “ It is true I am a coward 
** with the sword,” used the tall Kaimookém to say ;—*“ but 
** show me the man in Persia, who is so bold with his pen. 
** Match me at that if you can!” ‘They do not assume much 
appearance of state, although a crowd of suitors or dependants 
always marks the estimation of those in office. In their 
dress they are generally plain, preferring sober colours and 
vestments of a fashion differing from that of the military 
orders; they may besides be remarked by their carrying a 
roll of paper, instead of a dagger, stuck in their girdle. 

Besides those attached to courts, meerzas are to be found in 
every town, village, and community in the country. There is 
not a petty governor of a district; not a khan in or out of 
office; not the chief of a tribe or darogha of police, who is 
without his establishment of one or more of these scribes, 
They are wanted every where; for, as many, even of the bet- 
ter class of villagers, cannot read and still fewer can write, not 
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a letter is received or sent off without calling in a meerza, who 
must therefore be always at hand. They do more than the 
village attorney with us, for they often combine the functions 
of parish clerk and schoolmaster—in fact, many of them 
become teachers of youth, and pick up a scanty livelihood by 
instructing the children of the peasantry in the mysteries of 
reading and writing. Medressas or colleges are also supplied 
from this class, clerical and secular indiscriminately, with pro- 
fessors and teachers of the various sciences; and some of these 
acquire great fame, and no mean income, from the number of 
their pupils. But a great many who devote themselves to such 
duties fail, either through indolence or incapacity, and remain 
in a cell of the medressas, to which they had originally attached 
themselves, deriving a precarious subsistence from preying 
on the simple, and dividing their time between the bath and 
their cell, where they sit in listless abstraction, dozing over a 
book, or indulging in that never-failing solace of all care and 
source of delight, the caleeoon. 

We pass on to the next, or third class of Persian society— 
the “ Sheherees” or “ Cits,” as they are contemptuously termed 
by the military and Eeliauts, who are a mingled race of all the 
tribes and nations that have overrun Persia, together with the 
progeny of commercial strangers who have settled in it from 
time to time, engrafted on its original stock. They are a sober 
industrious parsimonious money-getting set of men, who, 
though prepared by education and forced by the extortion of 
their ruiers into habits of cunning and deceit, are yet cheerful 
and sociable, quick, intelligent and active, good servants and 
kind masters. Among them are merchants of great wealth, 
who, though too cautious to make a display of their riches, yet 
live in comfort, and evince a degree of liberality and honour 
in their dealings, which would merit applause in countries where 
such virtues are more common. Even in the most despotic 
countries of the East traders and merchants enjoy a compa- 
rative degree of consideration and protection; and though, of 
late years in Persia, they have been frequently exposed to 
unwarrantable extortions by the improvident local govern- 
ments; and although, from the unruly character of the tribes 
and the weakness of Government in some quarters, the pro- 
perty of merchants has suffered much from pillage, com- 
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merce, on the whole, has undoubtedly very much improved, 
and the mercantile body have acquired importance and influence, 
which are still increasing. They are great travellers, too—often 
proceeding in person to select the articles which their business 
requires, at the place of production ; and among them therefore 
are to be found many men of well-informed and cultivated minds. 

The shopkeepers and tradesmen are altogether an inferior 
order, and from being more entirely subject to the arrogance 
and caprice of the higher ranks, are greater adepts in 
cunning and deception. They are abjectly cringing to those 
whom they fear or wish to conciliate, and insolent in turn 
to those who are beneath them. Many of the mechanics 
are hard working industrious fellows; and it might edify a 
Jew of Monmouth-street to see the venders of goods, even in 
the coldest weather, sit cowering over their charcoal pots 
watching for a customer; while no Jew or Gentile can 
surpass them in earnest and reiterated commendations of their 
goods. 

The Sheherees of Persia, from identity of habits and occupa- 
tion, must every where possess strong leading features of resem- 
blance in common ; yet it is certain that a difference of character 
is discernible in different towns. The natives of Casveen, 
Tabreez, Sheerauz, and Yezd, for instance, are remarkable for 
courage, and even for turbulence; while those of Ispahan, 
Koom, Cashan, &c. are proverbial for their cowardice. But 
even the latter, on some occasions, evince a degree of spirit 
which is not to be restrained by the rank or power of those 
whom they address. Sir J. Malcolm gives an amusing instance 
of this in a dialogue which occurred between a brother of 
Hadjee Ibrahim, at that time prime minister of Persia, and who 
was himself Beglerbeg or governor of the city of Ispahan, with 
a green-grocer of that city. A new tax had been imposed on 
the shops, which the grocer declared himself unable to pay— 
‘* You must pay it, or leave the city,” said the governor. “ I 
* cannot pay it, and whither can I go?” replied the grocer. 
* Any where you please—to Shirauz or Cashan, if you like 
“ them better than this,” rejoined the governor. “ Your 
** brother is in power at the one, and your nephew at the 
* other,” said the grocer— what relief can I expect there ?” 
** You may proceed to court, and complain to the king,” 
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replied the governor, “ if you think I have committed injus- 
“ tice.°—“ Your brother the Hadjee is prime minister,” ob- 
served the man.—* Go to hell,” said the enraged Beglerbeg— 
« don’t trouble me any more.”—* That holy man, your deceased 
“ father, is probably there,” retorted the undaunted grocer. 
The crowd were unable to repress their smiles at the boldness 
of their countryman, and the governor, sharing in the general 
feeling, bade the grocer retire, promising he would attend to 
his case, provided he would not bring a curse upon his family, 
by insisting that they shut him out from all hope of justice 
both in this world and that to come. 

The changes, which the condition of the Persian peasant has 
undergone from the days of Aga Mahomed Shah until the 
present time, afford matter of interesting study. The 
warlike and oppressive reign of Nader exhausted the country 
both of men and money; and although, after a fierce and 
stormy interval, the southern provinces did gain a breathing 
time under the fostering reign of the good Kereem Khan 
Vakeel, the northern and eastern quarters of the empire still 
continued agitated by the struggles of Nader’s progeny for 
power; while, after the death of the Vakeel, a contest no less 
desolating commenced in the south between the Zund and 
Kajar chiefs, and terminated only with the overthrow of the 
former, and the establishment of the head of the latter tribe 
upon the throne of Persia. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, on his accession in 1795, found 
the whole empire of Persia in a state of extreme exhaustion ; 
and though, with a provident and judicious policy, he encou- 
raged agriculture and commerce so muchas, in spite of his insane 
and atrocious cruelty, to gain the appellation of Ryot purwur 
** protector of the Ryot,” the armaments he maintained and 
the wars he was forced to engage in must have retarded that 
increase either of agriculture or population, which it was his 
desire'to promote. ‘The stormy period of his own and the 
preceding reigns were succeeded by many years of external 
peace and comparative tranquillity at home, under the rule 
of the late Futeh Allee Shah; who, neither warlike nor 
cruel in disposition, contributed no further to diminish the 
population, however his avarice may have tended to impo- 
verish it. Commerce increased as the ways became safe, and 
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many of the ruined or abandoned villages were re-peopled, or 
new ones built, under the fostering hand of some judicious 
governor. 

Such however were the depressing effects of bad govern- 
ment and extortion, that improvement was at best partial, and 
in some cases, there was a decided tendency to retrogression. 
But besides the pervading system of venality and corruption, 
which tainted every branch of the executive government and 
was incalculably increased by the grasping cupidity of the 
Shah, there grew up in his reign another and most serious 
clog to the progress of national prosperity, one which, 
unfortunately, increased with every year of his life; and 
that was his mode of providing for his numerous progeny. 
Son after son of his enormous family was quartered, first 
upon the provinces, then upon towns and minor districts, 
and at length upon almost every considerable village of 
the empire. Each of these princes had his court and 
establishment, which was maintained from the revenue that 
otherwise would have been remitted in full to the royal 
treasury. ‘The payments to the crown of necessity fell into 
arrear almost everywhere, under this double drain upon 
the provinces; while the increased demands of their royal 
governors, enforced by the exactions and extortions attendant 
upon a most nefarious system of collection, so reduced 
the resources of the peasantry that at length the more 
distant provinces ceased to pay revenue to the crown at all. 
The income of the Shah has, of late years, been entirely 
derived from a few of the provinces and districts near to, and 
dependent upon, the capital. 

So decided were the effects of this oppressive system, that 
several districts were almost depopulated by emigration and 
whole villages disappeared. Yet, in spite of all these depressing 
circumstances, so powerful is the vis medicatria in political 
as well as in human nature, so great the buoyancy of the 
mind of man, and so strong its aspirations after improve- 
ment, that even in Persia, until within these last few years, 
there has been a great increase of population, trade, and agri- 
culture. Commerce in particular has improved, and with it, 
as a matter of course, the exports of the country. Nothing 
affords a greater proof of this than the great influx of the 
precious metals. Persia, it is well known, has no mines 
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either of gold or silver, and yet a constant stream of both, 
in Russian ducats, German crowns, &c. &c., passes through 
it towards India, leaving a plentiful circulating medium in 
its course. The value of money has decreased in proportion 
to its plenty, and we find that the tomaun does not purchase 
nearly so much labour or produce as it did in the early years 
of the late reign. 

Since the Russian war in 1827-28 and the subsequent 
campaigns in Khorasan, the course of improvement has ex- 
perienced a considerable check. In the former war the 
border districts were exhausted and pillaged by the troops of 
both sides. In the latter, the whole line of country from 
Tabreez to Meshed, including a broad strip on either side the 
great lines of road, was almost utterly depopulated by the 
passage of armies; and the whole of Khorasan, with Yezd 
and a large portion of Kerman, was reduced nearly to a desert. 
In 1830-31 came the plague, a new and frightful visitant, 
and swept over the whole land with a fury, which in these 
happy climes can hardly be conceived. In the province of 
Ghilan scarcely one-fifth of the people survived: in several 
towns and villages it was even yet more fatal. Bushire 
was utterly depopulated—so was Kermanshah: and in Ma- 
zunderan the scourge was scarcely less severe. Three 
years of scarcity, amounting almost to utter famine, suc- 
ceeded to the plague and consumed multitudes whom pesti- 
lence had spared. The horrors, of which many a city and 
district was the scene, are such as no language can do justice 
to; the streets and ways were strewed with ghastly objects, 
who found sepulture in the maws of wolves and jackalls 
alone ;—hundreds—nay, thousands of miserable children 
were left, fatherless and motherless, to starve in the holes 
to which they had crept, like beasts, for shelter. Disease, the 
never-failing attendant on famine, came next and fell on 
those whom want had weakened, with a deadly gripe, that 
in some districts vied with the prostrating touch of plague. 
In the course of between three and four years of these 
accumulated calamities, it is calculated that the population of 
Persia lost nearly two millions. 

The condition of the Ryot has necessarily kept pace with 
that of the country where he lives, and is found to vary in every 
district, according to the nature of the rule, to which he is sub- 
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ject. Where the effects of war have not been felt, and the hand of 
oppression has not fallen heavily, the situation of the Persian 
peasant is not uncomfortable. His house, though built of mud, 
is warm, and may be clean; and he can always spread a carpet, 
or felt nurmuds (the work, probably, of the women of his own 
family), on the floor of his best room, for the accommodation 
of a guest. He is comfortably clad in cotton or woollen cloth 
of home manufacture, or purchased with his own produce from 
the nearest bazaar. The fleecy skins of his own sheep afford 
him a warm covering in winter and a cap of the national shape 
for his head. His wife and children are equally well clothed. 
Silk handkerchiefs, European or native printed calicoes, stout 
home-grown and home-made cottons, compose the apparel of 
the former, who, as well as the children, and especially the girls, 
exhibit many coins and ornaments of silver about their persons. 
His family fare is generally frugal: good wheaten bread, in 
long thin flaps, cheese, sour milk, honey, grape treacle, herbs 
and vegetables—such as onions, radishes, beet-root—and some 
eggs occasionally ; or a little meat, stewed or roasted in small 
pieces, or made into soup with a sort of pea or vetch, into which 
the bread is broken; and sometimes a pillau of rice well but- 
tered, or with meat, and a few plums and raisins by way of 
feast ; fruits in their season, or preserved by being dried ; rice, 
or flour and milk, boiled with sugar into a sort of porridge ; 
these things form nearly the whole of the peasant’s bill of 
fare for the year round; but when a stranger of any conse- 
quence arrives, there are few respectable villages that cannot 
furnish him with a meal that leaves no cause for complaint, 
even though his cook be the wife of a peasant. 

In former years, all this would have been freely and 
frankly supplied; and a moderate remuneration would have 
made every one within the walls grateful and contented. But 
since government exactions have increased—and, above all, since 
heavy demands for victualling troops, and heavy damages sus- 
tained from them on their march, have pinched the means 
of the peasantry, and given rise to suspicion and alarm, 
they naturally shrink from the sight of a party of strangers. 
The first word now-a-days that a villager utters in reply to 
a demand for shelter and supplies, is a solemn asseveration that 
there are none within his walls. Nothing can be more 
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striking to a traveller, who has twice seen the country, than the 
alteration, in this particular, within the space of the last twelve 
or fifteen years, and the increase of wretchedness and inhospi- 
tality where he formerly saw plenty and experienced kindness. 
The effect upon the national character is any thing but favour- 
able. Although, in some instances, after experience has sa- 
tisfied the people of a stranger’s readiness to remunerate them, 
and of his disposition rather to befriend than to molest them, 
they have gladly received him again; in other cases, this wil- 
lingness on his part to pay for all necessaries—a disposition so 
widely different from that of their own countrymen—has been 
taken advantage of by the peasantry to extort an extravagant 
price for whatever they might be called upon to furnish. 

Their manners, when confidence has overcome the barriers 
of doubt and alarm, will in general be found to be frank 
and simple. ‘They will cluster round a stranger with 
infinite curiosity and interest, but without either rudeness or 
impertinence, and are easily repressed, if to repress them be 
desired. Soon after the traveller has alighted, and seated him- 
self on the carpets that have been spread for him, his host and 
the chief men of the village usually make their appearance to 
welcome him—perhaps bringing some little present of fruit, or 
other delicacy—and, taking their seats at a respectful distance, 
remain gazing upon him, now and then venturing upon a few 
questions, and very ready, upon the smallest encouragement, to 
enter into conversation. They are perfectly open and com- 
municative ; they will discuss the characters of their imme- 
diate governors, explain their own grievances, tell him the 
amount of the taxes they pay, the irregular exactions ex- 
torted from them, and the resources of the surrounding coun- 
try; abuse the royal family to him, and make him acquainted 
with their inmost sentiments upon all subjects. An affable and 
gracious manner opens their hearts, and a few expressions of 
goodwill send them from his presence, blessing his good nature 
and condescension, and praying that the “age” or reign of the 
“ Dowlut Ingreze” (English nation) may soon come and relieve 
them from the tyranny of the rapacious Kajars. 

During this time the women seldom appear, or are only seen 
flitting about at a distance, employed in their ordinary duties. 
But if, as often happens, the stranger be put to occupy a 
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part of the family room, which in winter is by far the warmest 
and most comfortable berth, he will see the females of the 
household passing to and fro, unveiled and void of scruple, just 
as he might see them in a cottage of Europe. If he gazes 
around him, he will, no doubt, observe some difference in the 
appointments and furniture of his den—a parcel of canvass and 
carpet bags of bedding and clothes in one corner ; skins full of 
butter in another ; a heap of weaving apparatus and half worked 
carpets in a third; mule and ass saddles, a matchlock and a 
sword or two, with various nondescript paraphernalia hanging 
on the walls; several large earthen jars, like great butts, con- 
taining grain; coals, and boots and caps, and trash of all sorts, 
strewed about, with cocks and hens and cats playing at hide 
and seek amongst the mass. All this, with a fire made in a 
hole in the centre of the floor, differs greatly from the better 
arrangement, the trim chimney, the bed, the chair and table 
outfit, and all the housewifery of an humble christian domicile. 

The life of these Ryots is one of moderate labour. None 
of the operations of agriculture appear to be very toilsome. 
The soil is easily scratched by their light ploughs so as to 
prepare it for receiving the seed, and reaping the heavy crops, 
that often reward this small extreme of labour, is the most 
fatiguing operation they have to go through. The corn is 
reaped by the men; and so certain is the weather at the season 
of cutting it, that they leave it, without fear of spoiling from 
rain, in piles to be trodden out upon the field, or bring it home 
upon the backs of cattle and asses to the Khermun or 
threshing ground of the village, where the process is effected 
by the feet of cattle and horses. Amongst the most laborious 
as well as important parts of agriculture is the irriga- 
tion of the fields in spring after the seed has been sown. 
This operation is often performed at night, as the stream 
comes in turn to each farmer; and a traveller is often forced 
to diverge several miles from his proper road to avoid the mud 
occasioned by the overtlow of these rills, while his ear is saluted 
from an hundred quarters by the voices of the peasants shout~ 
ing out directions to each other regarding the course of the 
streams. 

Sun-rise and sun-set are the hours to see a Persian village 
under its most characteristic aspect. By the break of day 
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all hands are active, the shrill voices of the women are 
mingled with the latest notes of the “chanticleers” that sit 
roosted above them, and the deep barking of the watch 
dogs; and one may see them sallying forth from their nightly 
lairs, and taking to the housetops, with garments huddled on 
in haste. Next come the men,—caleeoon in hand, clustering 
here and there around a blaze of weeds—the young indo- 
lently shouldering their great spades, and lounging off to 
their tasks. Before the first rays of the sun are seen darting 
up the sky, a huge bellowing and bleating makes itself 
heard, and from a score or two of black yawning portals out 
rush hundreds of sheep and cattle, horses, asses, and camels, 
bayed by several dozen of large fierce dogs, and belaboured 
by a score of stout young fellows with sticks and clubs, dash- 
ing, jostling, curvetting, and thundering through the narrow 
lanes, almost overturning the little dwellings in their course, 
while the shouts of their drivers add to the direful din. Ina 
few minutes the rush has passed the gates, and all the environs 
of the village are seen covered with its live stock of all de- 
scriptions, streaming in every direction to their tasks and 
grazing grounds. The elders take their post by the gate, 
gazing on the departing youngsters, and waiting for the early 
beams of the sun to warm their stiffened limbs; but still 
the continued yells of the old ladies and the screams and 
uproar of the children, mingled with the vigorous remon- 
strances of their mothers, sufficiently testify that all within 
the walls has not yet subsided into the quiet routine of the 
day, and it is not for some time that the cessation of the cla- 
mour gives token that the village is reduced to its ordinary 
state of tranquillity. 

As highly illustrative of Persian manners, we are tempted 
to extract from Colonel Johnson’s work, a sketch which he 
gives of the mode of travelling adopted by the poorer classes 
in that country, and which we, from personal experience, know 
to be in the main as faithful as it is graphic. 


“ If the man has with him his wife and family, which is rarely the case, except 
with those who possess some little property, the wife and children ride on an ass, 
yaboo horse, or mule, she and the youngest child being covered up. Beneath the 
covering are also the provisions and clothes, in two bags, thrown across the 
beast’s saddle, and over them, the bedding with a pillow, or a nurmud (felt- 
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carpet) rolled up: on these, thrown rather far back, the rider sits. There are 
rings and hooks of iron fixed to the saddle, on which various articles are hung, 
and reach nearly to the ground. These usually consist, First—Of a hair-cloth 
nose-bag for the beast, containing chopped straw or chaff. Second—A cylindrical 
case with a caleeoon, having on its sides pipes for the tongs, an iron rod for 
cleansing the pipes of the caleeoon, and its chillum and tobacco. The case is 
often painted or covered with carpeting. By the side of the beast walks the 
man, with a wallet on his back like a knapsack, and bearing a stick knobbed at 
the lower end; he has generally a child either on his wallet or on his shoulder; 
and sometimes one also walking by his side. The man is relieved by the woman 
from the ass as often as her strength will permit. 

“ At the end of every mile or two, the party sit down on grass or stones, and, 
in preference, near water. They travel thus by moonlight, and in the cool 
hours of the mornings and evenings. After nine in the morning, in hot weather, 
they make a longer halt, for the purpose of preparing their victuals and of 
eating and sleeping. 

“ Having predetermined on some place near water for this purpose, they begin at 
some distance, on their approach to it, to collect dry weeds, sticks, dung of cattle, 
and other combustibles, on or near the road, and thus continue gathering until 
they arrive at the selected spot. The ass is here unloaded and turned loose, 
with his saddle on, to pasture on the weeds: if the place be totally sterile, the 
bag of chopped straw is attached to his head, he being secured by the long chain 
fastened to his head stall, which serves on the road both for bridle and whip. 
The nurmud is laid on the evenest spot of ground, in the shade, or behind the 
wall of a ruin, if there be one, to screen the female from view. The wallet or 
double bag, before mentioned, is then opened, the contents of which, if the 
traveller be not in a state of wretchedness, are a cup or wooden bowl of sour 
milk, a quantity of dough, worked up the preceding evening with a little leaven, 
tied in the tanned skin of a sheep or goat. This dough is exposed to the heat 
of the morning sun, or to that of the fire, to complete its rising. The towz, or 
flat iron baking utensil, is then unhooked from the saddle. It is of oval form 
about ten inches by five. They place it on the burning fuel to be heated, while 
pieces of dough are detached from the mass and adapted to the shape of the 
towa, being about a thumb's breadth at the edge and thinner in the middle, like 
a biscuit. They are wrought into this form by pressure with the fingers, and 
pricked with the point of a knife. The cake is slowly baked on the plate of iron, 
but not turned, the upper side being merely held to the embers till it is browned. 
During this process, sometimes performed by the female, but oftener by the man, 
one of the party goes to the nearest village to purchase a supply of some milk, 
unless there be some of the preceding meal remaining, in which case it is pre- 
served in a leathern bottle hung at the saddle. It is mixed with water, and 
becomes a very sharp and acid beverage. This, and a portion of the wheat or 
barley cakes left of former meals, form the principal part, and generally the whole, 
of their daily nourishment. Sometimes they are so fortunate as to find a few 
berries, or wild sorrel, which serves to quench their thirst on the mountains, 
or a young thistle. This they dig out of the ground as deep as possible: the 
green prickly leaves and the top serve as fodder for the ass; the remaining part 
is eaten by themselves. Sometimes they may have had an opportunity, in passing 
through the last town, to add a few luxuries to their store, such as a hard white 
curd cheese, leaves of salad, a green melon, a few onions, or, at least, their top 
leaves, which they do not reject, some salt, and a few seeds of the poppy; the 
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latter, when stuck upon the flattened dough, gives the bread a soft and pleasant 
flavour. - ” ° * In this minute detail of the travelling arrange- 


ments of the poorer Persians we may recogyjse many circumstances incidentally 
alluded to in sacred history. It is not likely that habits of life so simple and 
inartificial can have deviated much from those of the patriarchs of old. The 
repose in the open air, the preparation of bread, the leisurely journeying, and a 
variety of subordinate circumstances, associate intimately with the notions we 
gather from Scripture of a way-faring life, and perhaps from some of these solitary 
groups in the wilds of Arabia or Persia the painter might derive many interesting 
materials for the composition of a ‘ flight into Egypt.’ ”’—(p. 139, et seq.) 


The Eeliauts of Persia, who form so large and important a 
portion of the population, consist of a great variety of Nomade 
tribes, sprung from different original stocks scattered over the 
whole pastoral surface of the country, which, in proportion 
to the part which is cultivated, is enormously great. ‘Chey 
are similar in most respects to the Nomade population found 
throughout the greater part of Asia, with this difference, that 
the latter having greater space to move in, and frequently 
occupying deserts with only spare spots of pasture, keep more 
apart and seldom intrude much among their agricultural or 
commercial neighbours; while “ in Persia alone we find the 
“ anomaly of a large portion of the people with Nomade habits 
* existing separately from the rest, yet residing in the heart of 
“ the community of which they form a part, supplying the 
‘ principal military force of the country, its only hereditary 
“* aristocracy, and in general the sovereign himself.” 

It is difficult for the settled inhabitants of Britain to form a 
conception of such a population; but let them fancy the 
Highlands of Scotland, of Northumberland, or Yorkshire, 
instead of being occupied by flocks of sheep, tenanted by 
hordes of semi-savages like gipsies, living in low black tents, 
scattered in groups over the country, acknowledging no right 
of control but in their own chiefs, mixing little with the low- 
land people, and exceedingly addicted to plundering and 
thieving from their neighbours; — in short, what the 
Scottish highlanders must have been some centuries ago, 
excepting that these had always fixed habitations, whereas 
the Eeliauts of Persia frequently change their place of abode 
and keep chiefly to their tents; and that, instead of black 
cattle and black-faced highland sheep, we see the plains and 
hill pastures of Persia covered with herds of camels, asses, 
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mules, and fine brood mares, besides the domestic animals 
proper to a highland clan. 

It is not, however, to be understood that these Nomadic 
tribes are cither constantly on the move, or can rove at 
will over the whole country. Each has its own limits—its 
summer pastures and its wintering grounds,—its patches of 
cultivation and fixed abodes for its labourers, of which every 
tribe has some; and none can encroach on the beat of another 
without the certainty of a serious dispute. It is true that the 
summer and winter grounds, the yeildks and kishléks, as they 
are termed, are often distant from each other; and that the 
tribe in moving has to pass over tracts to which it has 
no claim; but all these matters are so well understood, that 
quarrels seldom occur unless where some previous exaspera- 
tion has existed. 

The Koordish tribes, though generally regarded as a 
distinct race, are no other than the descendants of a 
portion of the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, who 
originally dwelt in, or were at some early period driven into, 
the difficult mountainous district which they still occupy. 
The similarity of their habits and propensities, not less than 
of their language, assuredly a dialect of ancient Pehlivi, 
sufficiently attest this; and we may trace a confirmation of 
the fact in the tradition, which declares them to be the progeny 
of those who were saved (no doubt by flight) from the cruelty 
of the tyrant Zohauk. Of their antiquity there can be no 
question, for they differ but little even now from their an- 
cestors, the brave Carduchii, described by Xenophon in his 
account of the celebrated retreat of the 10,000 Greeks. 
Among the principal tribes that inhabit what is properly termed 
Persian Koordistan, may be enumerated the Doombellee, the 
Zeelin, Hyderanlee, Jelillee, Takoor, Mookree, Hakkaree, 
Dobokree, Seelkeh, Zerzaw, Bilb&és, Maamesh, Kara Kalpak, 
&e. &e. The Bebah Koords of Suleimaneah, though that state 
is now subject to Persian rule, do not properly belong to the 
tract in question. But there are, besides those enumerated, 
the Koords of Adelan, a distinct province having its own 
peculiar tribes. 

The whole of these tribes, which, as a glance at Colonel 
Monteith’s map will show, occupy an extensive tract of 
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country, and compose a great mass of people, consider one 
another as kindred, and bear a marked general resemblance 
to each other, in habits, customs, and tastes, and even in dress 
and language; although each of the great divisions exhibits 
some distinction in point of fashion and of dialect. They are 
passionately fond of arms and _ horses, clothing themselves 
upon their warlike expeditions in shirts of mail and 
helmets of steel, as well as loading themselves with 
offensive weapons, among which are the lance, the javelin, 
the sword, the carbine or matchlock, and the pistol. 
“© When a Koordish chief takes the field,” says the late Sir 
John M*Donald Kenneir, “ his equipment varies little from 
“ that of the knights of the days of chivalry, and the Saracen, 
“ who fought under the great Saladin, was probably armed in 
‘«‘ the very same manner as he who now makes war upon the 
“ Persians. His breast is defended by a steel corslet, inlaid 
“ with gold and silver, whilst a small wooden shield, thickly 
« studded with brass nails, is slung over his left shoulder, 
“‘ when not in use. His lance is carried by his page, or 
“* squire, who is also mounted ; a carabine is slung across his 
“ back; his pistols and dagger are stuck in his girdle, and 
“ a light scymetar hangs by his side. Attached to the saddle, 
“* on the right, is a small case holding three darts, each about 
“ two feet and a half in length; and on the left, at the saddle 
“‘ bow, you perceive a mace, the most deadly of all his weapons. 
“ It is two feet and a half in length, sometimes embossed with 
“ gold, at others set with precious stones. The darts have 
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** steel points, about six inches long, and a weighty piece of 

“ iron or lead at the upper end, to give them velocity when 

“ thrown by the hand.” Such is the warlike costume of the 

Koords ; and certainly nothing can be imagined more gallant 

and spirit-stirring than to see a band of them thus accoutred, ¢ 
with their picturesque habiliments waving in the gale, turning 
and winding their small but spirited steeds, and going at 
speed through the graceful exercise of the spear, or dashing 
through the rapid evolutions of a mimic fight. 

Although the Koords are enumerated among the Nomade or 
pastoral tribes of Persia, it is not to be understood that they 
are entirely erratic in their habits. On the contrary, a large 
proportion of them are cultivators of the soil, resident in 
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towns and villages, like the fixed population of the country. 
Thus the large town and fertile district of Souje Bulagh is 
the residence of the chief, and many of the clan, of Mookree ; 
as Ooshnoo is of the Zerzaw, Julamerig of the Hukkaree, 
Khoee and its neighbouring villages of the Doombellee, 
&e. &c. The Eeliauts of these tribes live in tents, and drive 
their flocks and herds to their pastures during summer, retiring 
in winter into villages that rather resemble a nest of burrows in 
the ground than human habitations. There they vegetate 
during the rigours of a season which covers the country with 
snow generally for five months out of the twelve, living on 
the forage they have collected during the warm weather, or 
driving their flocks to scrape under the snow for a little 
withered grass. In these caverns they remain huddled up 
with their cattle and women, until the return of summer sends 
them forth again to pasture and to plunder. 

A desire to possess the property of others seems to be the 
ruling and characteristic propensity of all these tribes; and 
rapine,—whether on the great scale, in military expeditions 
under some leader of renown, or when, in lesser parties, they stop 
and strip travellers or rob caravans,—is the proper and pro- 
fessed calling of the Koords, although they do not probably 
in these respects exceed the expertness of their neighbours of 
the Lour and Lac tribes. The plunder of a caravan, worth 
more than 75,000/. sterling in merchandise and cattle, not 
two years ago, by the Jelallee Koords, a robbery which brought 
both the Turkish and Persian Governments upon their heads, 
is a sufficient proof of their audacity when booty is in question. 
The treacherous murder of the learned and unfortunate 
Schultz, by order of the Meer of Rewandooz, or by the 
Hakkaree Koords; and of Captain Grant, and Lieutenant 
Fotheringham, who, at a more remote period, fell victims to 
the unprincipled avarice of the Feilee chief, testify sufficiently 
to the suspicious jealousy with which they regard any attempt 
at foreign interference, and the extreme danger, which any 
one who risks himself in the country of those who set the 
authority of government at defiance, must be understood to 
run, even though his safety may be guaranteed by the strongest 
oaths, and provided for, ostensibly, by the most specious 


display of guards and guides to protect him. 
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The next division of the tribes, we have to mention, consists 
of those who are of Arab origin. These are mostly to be 
found upon the low land stretching along between the moun- 
tains and the Persian gulf, called the Dushtistan and Chaab, 
with Susiana and the skirts of the mountains, all the way to 
Koordistan. There are also some to be met with in Khorasan 
and Balkh, where they still remain a distinct race. Besides 
the more important tribes of Chaab and Beni Lam, and many 
others on the gulf, there are some whose origin has been traced 
to the early Arabian conquerors ; but who, having settled 
among the indigenous tribes, have acquired both their habits 
and language; insomuch that they now are usually enu- 
merated among them, even by the native Persians them- 
selves. Such are the tribe of Zengenah, who spring from the 
followers of Hoossein the grandson of Mahomet, and who, after 
the persecutions and death of that chief, took refuge in the 
mountains of Koordistan. Such, too, are the Kelhores 
(called Calors by Major Keppel), who according to some, are 
the descendants of a number of beautiful women (Houries) 
collected by some false prophet to people his terrestrial para- 
dise; the Gourans, the Wermezeedr, and others, who also are, 
for the most part, Allee-Ullahees; that is, believers in the 
divinity of Allee, the son-in-law of the prophet. 

The Arabs of the Dushtistan and Chaab retain the language 
and dress, and preserve the customs of their mother country. 
They are nearly as wild and impatient of control as their ances- 
tors of Nejd; and are, like them, predatory, poor, frugal, and 
contented. The story of their contemptuous pity for a country 
like England, to which providence had denied the possession of 
a single date-tree, is too well known to need repetition. These 
are, of all, the tribes least available to Government, either 
as contributors to the revenue, or to the military force of the 
country. Those of Khorasan, on the contrary, transplanted to 
distant soil, although they preserve in some respects traces 
and appearances of the original stock, have yet in others 
assimilated themselves greatly to the manners of their neigh- 
bours, and contribute to government their share both of 
revenue and military force. The Dusteh, or regiment of Arab- 
Adjemies, furnished by certain districts in the neighbourhood 
of Shahrood, and commanded by the chief of an Arab tribe 
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who lives in the neighbourhood, did good service in the late 


campaigns of Khorasan. 

The last division of Eeliauts, like that just spoken of, consists 
of strangers, who at various times have come into Persia from the 
plains of Tartary, and constitute what are called the Turkish 
tribes. The first appearance of these hordes in Persia is said 
to have been early in the seventh century, when a tribe named 
Khozars, under their chief Zubeel, issuing from the plains of 
the Volga, joined the Emperor Heraclius in Georgia and, en- 
tering with him, obtained a permanent footing. Since that 
period various races, by families, by names, or by nations, 
from the deserts beyond the Oxus and from the banks of the 
Volga, have poured periodically into the country. The Par- 
thians themselves are supposed to be of Scythian origin. Next 
came the dynasties of Saman, of Ghiznee, and of Seljook, who 
descended from Toorkomans. The Moghuls, under Chenghiz, 
left no considerable colonies ; but the Toorks, who came with 
Timour, deluged the country, and were succeeded, though less 
sweepingly, by the Oozbegs. 

Besides these great inroads, many tribes, pressed forward by 
a teeming population, entered Mawuralneher, and settled on 
the desert between that province and Khorasan, from whence 
they have insinuated themselves into Persia. From these 
various marauders have sprung the noblest of the military 
tribes now in Persia. The Kajars, for instance (spelt also 
Kudgers, Cadjers, and in a variety of other ways), the ruling 
race at this day, and the Kara-Tatirs; the Beyauts of Nisha- 
pour, the Affshars, scattered all over Persia, the Mookuddums, 
the Jalloyers, the Gereilee, the Hadjilér, and many others, came 
in with Timour; and the Ghileechee of Subzawar, in Khorasan, 
derive from the stock of Tocktamish the ruler of Kipchauk, 
and doubtless accompanied that leader when he invaded Persia 
about the end of the fourteenth century. 

The chiefs of these tribes, forming, as has been observed, 
the only hereditary aristocracy of the country, and being per- 
sons of great power and influence, are very much in attendance 
at court. Their children and the younger branches of the 
family, educated in the capital, where they are very generally 
retained as hostages for the fealty of their father and chief, 
become polished, and transformed into a strong resemblance of 
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the regular court dependants, whom they affect to despise ; and 
losing in great measure that frank sincerity and blunt honesty, 
which is the boast ef the Eeliauts, degenerate into the worth- 
less and artificial character, which we have described as 
pertaining to the courtiers. Advancing in life after this 
sort of education, they either obtain service, military or civil, 
or return to their native districts, leaving their children to ; 
pursue the same course. 

The traveller, who would see them in their true light, 
must go to their own countries, where, surrounded by their 
people, they appear to the greatest advantage. The immediate 
inducements to dissimulation being removed, they recover their 
natural frankness, and many of them are found to be liberal, 
hospitable, and intrepid, although too often passionate and e 
overbearing. The smallest opposition or provocation calls ‘ 
forth their innate arrogance, and then neither prudence nor 
decency can restrain them. So well is this failing of theirs 
known, that even the sovereign, when he happens to have been 
the object of their intemperance, does little more than smile at 
the irrascible ebullitions of an “ Eeliautee.” 

The people resemble their chiefs in their rude and barbarous 
independence, in their savage recklessness of blood, and their 
insatiable thirst for rapine. Unable, from poverty, to gratify 
their passions, yet untaught to subdue them, their excesses, 
when opportunity offers, are frightful. With the precepts or 
practice of religion they are for the most part quite unac- 
quainted, and scarcely observe its slightest external forms or 
most positive inhibitions. A Koord, relates the author of 
Sketches in Persia, in a free conversation on this subject with 
an English gentleman remarked that, for his part, he thought 
the religion of his tribe resembled that of the Franks rather 
than of the Persians —“ How so?” inquired the Englishman. 
—“ Why,” replied the other, “* we drink wine, eat hogs’ flesh, 
“ keep no fasts, and say no prayers.” He had observed no 
public acts of worship among the British, and imagined they 
never performed any. 

The same author gives a sketch from the mouth of an 
Affshar chief, which affords an interesting view of some of their 
domestic customs and feelings. “ My father,” said the chief, 
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had two brothers, one older and the other younger than him- 
self. ‘These four young men you see there are grandsons of 
my eldest uncle, who was head of the family; their eldest 
brother commands a troop of horse, all of the tribe of Affshar, 
with the king; and this is my cousin, the son of my youngest 
uncle. My family consists of six children ; all, except one, 
by the same mother, my wife, daughter of Futeh Allee Kiian 
Affshar, a famous chief, who on the death of Nader Shah 
(who you know was of our tribe), aspired to the throne. 
My good father-in-law however lost his life in attempting 
to become a king, and I married his orphan daughter—an 
excellent woman, but who carries her head rather high; as 
no doubt she has a right to do, from recollection of her 
father’s pretensions. Look,” said he softly, for the interior 


apartments were within ear-shot, “ look at that youngster at 
* the other end of the room; he is my son. His mother was 
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the daughter of a jeweller at Ispahan, an uncommonly pretty 
girl. He is a fine lad, but I dare hardly notice him; and 
he is, you see, not allowed to sit within ten yards of the 
grandsons of Futeh Allee Khan Affshar.—This is all very 
proper,” he added; “ it is attention to the dam, as well as 
to the sire, that keeps the breed good. Besides, the influence 
of females amongst us Eeliauts is very great, and if we did 
not treat them with respect, matters would not be long 
right. . . . . . . My father and his brothers lived 
together, and we do the same. Our inheritance was equal, 
and each of the three branches is charged a day’s expenditure 
successively. Entertainments and imposts are paid in equal 
shares. We seek, by intermarriages, to strengthen those 
ties which are our only defence against oppression and de- 
struction. We are Toorks,” he concluded, laughing, “ and 
consequently, you may suppose, have often violent quarrels ; 
but the necessity of our condition soon reconciles us again, 
and we are at present, and will long, I hope, continue a 
united family.” 

Perhaps the most delightful period of an Eeliaut'’s life is the 


time when those who occupy villages, or stationary encamp- 
ments in winter, having exhausted all their spring pasture, fly 
from the heats of summer, and leaving their fixed abodes, 
repair to enjoy the fresh breezes and luxuriant herbage of their 
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yeilaks in the mountains. It is the season of universal liberty 
and enjoyment; restraint is at an end, and every creature, 
man and brute, seems to bound with a freer step while inhaling 
the exhilarating air of these vast and elevated regions. Men, 
women and children shake off the listless air which hangs 
around them in the low country—the women particularly, 
who, in spite of the less rigorous customs of the tribes, are 
always subjected to some degree of restraint in towns and vil- 
lages, enjoy their recovered freedom and ply their domestic 
duties, and those of the dairy, with renewed spirits. Tents (the 
well known kara-chaéder or black tents), temporary huts of 
leaves and branches, where there is wood, a few blankets or 
pieces of cloth when there is none, serve all the purposes of 
habitations; and the whole is to them something of what a pic- 
nic party or a féte-champétre is to us—a season of pleasure and 
delight. The traveller reaching some eminence, which over- 
looks the valley where they have settled for the time, may 
see their tents stretched in clusters over the ground, and 
horses, camels, mules, sheep, and cattle, ranging at large 
around. ‘The young men hunt, ride, and practise military 
exercises, or sit smoking in circles round a story-teller, 
who amuses them with his tales. The elders of the tribe have 
their separate, and more sober réunion. The chief, if he be 
there, has probably mustered a party of his family and friends 
to chase the mountain sheep or deer, or to bring down the 
Ahoobarreh or the mountain partridge with his hawks. The 
women meanwhile spin, weave carpets, make cloth, prepare 
the produce of the dairy, and cook for the evening’s meal. 
The elder paupers of the camp and the boys look after the 
flocks and herds. 

The march of one of these parties, when changing its 
place of abode, is an interesting spectacle. The main body 
is generally preceded by an advanced guard of stout 
young men, well armed. Then follow large flocks of the 
various animals belonging to the tribe, covering the coun- 
try on all sides, driven by the lads and elder shepherds of 
the clan. Stout horses called yaboos, mules, and asses or 
camels, are loaded with the goods of the community, tents, 
clothes, pots, and utensils of all sorts, packed in ‘ most ad- 
‘‘ mired disorder ;” on the top of these heterogeneous burthens 
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may be seen sitting the elder children, who act the part of 
drivers; on others, the lesser urchins, who can do nothing but 
hold on, which they do most manfully, with feet and claws; 
on others ride the superannuated of the tribe—some bent double 
with age, and scarcely discernible from the rags, in which they 
are half buried. The young men and women bustle about, pre- 
venting, with the assistance of their dogs, the cattle from stray- 
ing toofar. The mothers, carrying their young infants, trudge 
along on foot, carefully watching their domestic goods; while 
the men, armed to the teeth, and duly prepared for action, pace 
steadily and in sober mood along the flanks of the column, 
guarding and controlling its gradual movements. A traveller 
cannot fail of being struck with the powerful frames, dark 
ruddy complexions, fine eyes, masculine features, but ruthless 
and determined looks, of these sturdy wanderers; and with 
the nut-brown hue, lit up with vivid crimson, that warms the 
cheek and gives brilliancy to the piercing black eyes and white 
teeth of their gipsy-like females—those we mean who can still 
boast of youth, for their beauty soon fades from exposure and 
labour, leaving behind it but a brown and shrivelled skin and 
deformed features, which realize our ideas of hags and witches. 

We have not left ourselves space even to touch upon the 
Toorkomans of the northern border of Khorasan, or the 
Koordish tribes opposed to them in the same quarter. But we 
may possibly have occasion to recur to the subject hereafter, and 
to offer a few remarks upon that nation of fierce man-stealers. 
In the meantime we must bring our sketch of the Persian 
people to a close, regretting our inability to do the subject 
complete justice. It is, we repeat, a most interesting one to 
this country, and so it ought to be felt. 

In former numbers of this review we have strenuously urged 
the importance of maintaining the independence and integrity 
of Persia. Our conviction is, that, if this object be overlooked 
or neglected, if it be not promptly and vigorously secured, the 
consequence will be irreparable injury to the British empire. 
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Articte ITI. 
The British Association at Bristol: 1836. 


THE great social purposes, which the British Association 
is destined to fulfil, when its powers shall have been developed 
and shall have taken a right direction, have been noticed so 
recently in this journal, that, on the present occasion, a brief 
reference to them will suffice. The chief good, which will 
immediately spring from this institution, is the diffusion of 
a taste for the knowledge of nature and her laws throughout 
all classes sufficiently elevated to possess a moderate extent of 
education. Its operations will also be attended with such a 
transfusion of the elements of human society through and 
among each other, that their moral affinities will be called 
into action, and the more precious constituents will impart 
a portion of their richness and splendour to the baser matter 
intermingled with them, without losing a shade of their own 
intrinsic beauty and value by the alloy. The ostensible object 
of the association—“ the advancement of science”—will be one 
of its remote and indirect consequences, rather than its imme- 
diate effect. It is not by such means that conquests are 
made, and possessions established, in the terra incognita of 
nature; it is to the solitary toils of the laboratory, the ob- 
servatory, or the closet, that the world must owe discoveries, 
either of phenomena before unnoticed, or of new arrangements 
and classifications of known effects, constituting generalizations 
of a higher order than the laws previously admitted into the 
code of science. Such discoveries were never at any age the 
product of men, meeting in large bodies periodically for dis- 
cussion and intercommunication ; nor yet of smaller numbers, 
assembling in committees with more special objects. If, when 
correspondence was slow, and the means of intercourse expen- 
sive and difficult, such effects were not to be expected from 
these causes, they are now least of all to be looked for, with 
such an agent as the press in hourly operation; and with 
means of communication, by which intelligence is spread, 
almost with the velocity of the wind, throughout every part 
of the world, conferring all the advantages of immediate 
co-operation on inquirers in opposite hemispheres. 
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Do we, therefore, infer that the Association “ for the advance- 
“ ment of science,” is a misnomer ?—and that it will not attain 
the great end, to which its efforts are professedly directed ? 
By nomeans. It will, doubtless, be a powerful instrument in 
extending the domain of human knowledge; but it will not 
do so by the means, or in the manner, which some of its 
members expect. Its immediate effect will be pirrusron; 
it will show how pleasant a thing it is To KNow; above all, 
it will teach multitudes to feel the pure and unalloyed 
delight, which springs from the contemplation of general 
laws. By such means it will call into existence a myriad of 
inquirers who, without the suggestings and promptings of 
such minds as lead the operations of this institution, would 
never have directed a thought to science. They will be 
taught what to do, and how to do it; they will be drilled 
as recruits in thie great scientific army, be taught how to 
effect their movements in combination, and be directed to 
ends, the full value and importance of which they will only 
discover after their attainment. The numerous body of privates, 
thus raised and disciplined, will subsequently furnish officers 
capable of leading on to conquest, and of extending the 
territory of knowledge. How much will the chances be then 
increased of the advent of some other Newton or Laplace, 
to raise the curtain, which veils the secrets of nature, and 
display new wonders to an admiring and instructed world ! 

Apart, however, from a consequence so grand, we may predict 
with certainty a vast number of small accessions to the mass of 
observed phenomena, from the multiplied and well-directed eyes 
which will be bent upon the processes of nature. Contem- 
plative men will be taught, not as heretofore, to gaze upon the 
works of creation merely in passive meditation and wonder, 
but to pry into them with a curiosity irrepressibly active, 
and an attention skilfully applied. It is good that, by 
meditation on nature, the soul should be lifted to thoughts 
of nature’s Author: but this high disposition should not be 
allowed to degenerate towards enthusiasm, so far as to paralyze 
the more active faculties of the mind. It is fitting that, in 
due season, the soul should prostrate itself before the throne 
of its maker; should teach itself, with all humility, to feel the 
littleness of its own powers and the utter inadequacy of its 
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faculties, compared with the magnitude and complexity of the 
machinery, moral and physical, with which it is surrounded 
and intimately connected: but, on the other hand, the dream- 
ing and meditative habit to which such thoughts sometimes 
lead, is to be avoided as the barrier of all advancement in the 
knowledge of that very creation, the perfection of which 
suggests these sublime sentiments. While the great migratory 
body, to whose progress we now refer, will have a direct 
tendency to foster all those high moral feelings which are the 
best fruits of physical knowledge; it will, at the same time, 
by the spirit of active inquiry, which it must create wherever 
its influence extends, give a security against this injurious 
species of reaction; and by the spreading of information and 
improved intellectual culture, it will oppose the strongest 
barrier against the irruptions of enthusiasm and the encroach- 
ments of fanaticism. 

That the British Association may speedily and perfectly 
accomplish these and the other high purposes which are within 
the scope of its powers, greater care must be bestowed upon its 
internal organization, and more skill must be exercised in regu- 
lating even the minute, and apparently trivial, details of its 
operations. Our sentiments regarding it as a body, as well as 
respecting its chief members, have been so frankly and so fully 
expressed on a former occasion, that no apprehension of being 
misunderstood, or fear of being misinterpreted, shall now prevent 
us from pointing out those parts of its proceedings which we 
think capable of improvement. If we omit, for the present, 
the language of praise, it is not because we do not find much 
that merits commendation ; but because high general appro- 
bation, both of its objects and its principal means of attaining 
them, is so much a matter of course, that we should be only 
wasting the time and abusing the patience of our readers by 
dwelling upon such a topic. 

It should never be forgotten that the numerous body of 
individuals composing the British Association consists of seve- 
ral different classes, having different attainments and qualifi- 
cations, and expecting, and capable of receiving, different 
degrees and kinds of benefit and pleasure from the Society to 
which they have united themselves. It is abundantly evi- 
dent, therefore, that its proceedings should not be directed 
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exclusively to the wishes of any one of these various 
classes: much less ought they to be confined to the objects 
sought by the smallest class, even though that class stand 
highest in the intellectual scale. All the members are entitled 
to a share of consideration in the arrangement and selection 
of proceedings ; and there are reasons for making the interests 
of the class, which may be considered of least intellectual 
attainment, matter of paramount attention. 

It is well known, in the places where the society has hitherto 
assembled, that there is no condition of eligibility into it, 
save that of being sponsored by one who is already a member 
of it; and as no instance of exclusion has ever yet occurred, 
the society must be regarded as an open one, into which any 
person, able and willing to pay twenty shillings for the current 
year, is admitted as a matter of course. The Association, 
therefore, is not only a very numerous, but a very mutable 
body. <A large proportion of its members consists of the better 
class of inhabitants in the town where it assembles; and it is 
needless to say that such are only members pro hac vice. The 
following year they are replaced by a like number of persons 
inhabiting the district, whose fortunate lot it is to obtain 
the honour of affording house and home to the philosophical 
itinerants. 

Another class of members consists of a, not inconsiderable, 
number of persons coming from a distance; who being in easy 
circumstances and unemployed, are attracted to the congress 
as they would be to a musical festival, or any other event 
which might afford a reason for collecting together a concourse. 
This class is also more or less mutable and cannot be regarded 
as a permanent branch of the society. 

Last in order, and least in number, come the savans, real 
and fictitious ; those who are, and those who wish to be thought, 
philosophers. ‘These are the staff of the Association. The 
real savans are the performers on the theatre. The aspirers 
after science, the soi-disant philosophers, are the loungers and 
habitués, who are favoured with the privilege of the stage 
door ; admitted to the coulisses; allowed the mute parts of 
noblemen and senators; occasionally decorated with a gilt 
crown; and not unfrequently indulged with the duty of 
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pronouncing the prologue or epilogue of the drama, or intro- 
ducing in robed state the programme of the performances. 

It is known that the body is resolved into divisions or troops, 
according to the chief heads under which scientific inquiries 
arrange themselves, These divisions, called sEcTIoNs, are 
badged with letters: thus the mathematical sciences are ap- 
propriated to section A; the chemical to section B; and so 
forth. ‘The management of each of these sections is placed in 
the hands of a committee consisting of persons of reputed 
attainments in the branches of science, to which they are 
respectively devoted. It is the duty of these committees to 
select and arrange the topics, which shall be discussed at the 
meetings of the sections; and some member is appointed by 
them to open each discussion; any member of the Association 
being subsequently at liberty to deliver his sentiments on the 
same question, but no subject being allowed to be introduced, 
which has not been previously sanctioned by the committee. 

The annual congress is continued for a week, commencing 
on the morning of Monday, and closing on the evening of 
Saturday. 

On the Saturday previous to the opening of the congress, a 
body called, or we should rather say miscalled, “ the General 
Committee,” assembles. This is designed to be the supreme 
governing body of the institution, from whose authority must 
emanate all laws and regulations, from whom all sectional and 
other committees derive their powers, and to whose revision all 
decisions of committees are liable. This general committee 
consists of such members of the Association as have contri- 
buted papers to the transactions of some learned society. It 

is, therefore, a numerous body, consisting of above an 
hundred members. At the meeting of this committee, held 
on the previous Saturday, the business of the ensuing week, 
so far as respects the appointment of presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, secretaries, and committees of the sections, is supposed 
to be transacted. We say swpposed, because in reality neither 
this, nor any other business, is transacted by the general 
committee; nor does that body exercise more than nominal 
power or control over the proceedings of the congress, or the 
affairs and property of the Association. It is even doubtful 
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whether it has the power of recommending any change in the 
arrangements, or any new regulation affecting the proceedings 
of the congress. As this is a point vitally affecting the useful- 
ness and well-being of the Association, it will be right to 
explain it more fully. 

When the society was first formed, a few individuals were 
necessarily delegated to make those arrangements in detail, 
which were unsuitable for discussion in a larger assembly. 
These individuals were called the Councit, and their duty 
was to “ recommend” for adoption by the general committee 
such measures as might seem to them most conducive to the 
efficiency of the Association. This council, thus appointed, 
recommended all the presidents, vice-presidents, and secreta- 
ries of sections, as well as the members of sectional committees. 
It also recommended the members of other committees (of 
which there are several whose functions it is not necessary 
here particularly to advert to); and finally it recommended its 
own members for the ensuing year. It was designed that the 
acts of this body should be really, that which they are nomi- 
nally, recommendatory ; and that its decisions should be carried 
into effect by the general committee adopting and ratifying them. 
It has, however, by some means or other happened, that the 
adoption and ratification of the decisions and acts.of the council 
by the general committee have becomeso mucha matter of course, 
that the latter body now possesses all the real power over the 
operations of the institution, and that its decisions are de facto 
final; no individual or number of individuals in the general 
committee can attempt, with the least hope of success, to dispute 
its dictates. Whether, therefore, it be for good or for evil, 
the Association has been, and is in fact, governed by a small 
number of self-elected individuals ; subject, we believe, to very 
little change from year to year, and giving to the institution 
all the offensive character of a close corporation. 

To illustrate the extent to which this principle prevails 
in the actual proceedings of the Association, we shall state 
one of many circumstances of which we were ourselves wit- 
nesses. 

At the meeting of the general committee at Bristol on the 
last day of the late session, an eminent member of the body,— 
who has always taken a distinguished part in its proceedings, 
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and holds a high academical and scientific rank in the country, 
but who is not a member of the council,—rose and stated that 
he had several arrangements to suggest to the general com- 
mittee, which he conceived would materially improve the pro- 
ceedings of the Association. He was immediately stopped by 
the president as being out of order, and was told by the gene- 
ral secretary that no suggestion could be listened to by the 
general committee, wnless it came in the form of a recom- 
mendation from the council! 'The member replied, that not 
being himself a member of the council, and in fact not knowing 
who the council were, he knew not how to give effect to his 
suggestions. He was answered, that “ he might address them 
‘“‘ in writing to one of the members of the council.” 

It is true that this remarkable episode in the proceedings 
was not permitted to pass altogether without animadversion or 
protest, although the council gained their point by stopping 
the discussion. More than one member expressed his dissent 
from the principle that the general committee possessed a mere 
veto on the decisions of the council. The latter, however, 
adroitly waived the discussion, and without entering into any 
dispute about the legitimacy of their power, quietly continued 
the exercise of it. 

Had the member just referred to been allowed to address the 
general committee, he would probably have said that he wished 
first to ascertain the sense of the general committee upon the 
m~<asures which he contemplated; that it was possible that, in 
the course of a discussion upon them, useful modifications 
might be suggested; that by limiting him to an individual 
communication in writing to the council, the measures would 
be sanctioned merely by his individual authority, and would 
be deprived of the benefit, which would arise from public opi- 
nion having been in some measure expressed upon them. He 
might have even thrown out the supposition that one of the 
contemplated arrangements might affect the powers of the 
council itself,—its practice of perpetual self-election,—or any 
other suggestion, which it could not sanction without in- 
volving its own destruction. 

Dismissing, for the present, the more than questionable 
principles on which this organization is based, let us consider 
its practical effects. Does it work well? This isa question 
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which it is difficult to solve, in the case of a new and unpre- 
cedented institution, from the want of a standard of efficiency, 
to which the working of the individual body might be 
referred. The British Association is one of those happy 
creations of society, which are so nicely adapted to the present 
state of the human mind that, even under an imperfect system 
of management, they will flourish. It is instinct with life, and 
rises superior to the abuses and defects of its own organiza- 
tion. We will not, therefore, ask—Does it work well ?— 
because the very condition of its nature prevents it from 
working ill; but we will ask—Might it not work better ?— 
and to this question there can be no hesitation in giving an 
affirmative answer. 

The discussions which form the proper business of each 
congress are two-fold. First—'Those which are carried on at 
the meetings of sections, each day; and, Second—Those 
which occupy the attention of the whole assembled body, each 
evening. In the sections questions of general science are 
discussed; and as it is understood that the members who 
attend them are conversant with the sciences to which they 
are respectively devoted, there is no restriction either as to the 
nature of the subject, or the manner in which it should be 
explained or illustrated. In order, therefore, to ensure the 
successful and regular progress of the sections, all that is ne- 
cessary is a fit selection of topics—efficient secretaries to arrange 
the details—and judicious, experienced, and firm presidents to 
keep the discussions within those limits, which best contribute 





to general convenience and order. Whether these ends have 
been attained in any of the sections we will not presume to 
say ; but we can safely assert, that in several of them they 
have not ; and that, from our knowledge and observation of 
the working of the sectional committees, we cannot conceive 
the possibility of their accomplishment under the present 
system. 

The Sectional Committees, with their presidents, secretaries, 
and officers, are not appointed until the afternoon of the 
Saturday previous to the Monday, on the morning of which 
the congress commences. The sections are appointed to 
assemble at eleven on the Monday and each succeeding 
day. They continue their discussions until three oclock, 
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and often even to a later hour. The members assemble at 
dinner on some days at four, but never later than 
five. The general meeting of the Association is held at 
eight in the evening, and is usually continued till midnight. 
Under such circumstances, it is difficult to discover how or 
when the sectional committees can transact their very im- 
portant business. ‘To them belongs the selection and arrange- 
ment of the topics for each day’s discussion in the respective 
sections ; the appointment of proper persons to open each day’s 
business ; the care of providing, and fitly disposing, the necessary 
drawings, models, and other means of illustration. In the 
performance of this duty, various manuscript communications, 
from persons proposing to bring questions under the consi- 
deration of the sections, must be examined ; a decision must be 
made on their eligibility as subjects of discussion. The only 
time left for the discharge of these duties is from ten to 
eleven each morning. ‘The consequences are obvious. The 
sections meet always without sufficient, and frequently without 
any, arrangement of business. Many persons, qualified to 
assist in the discussions, are precluded by want of previous 
notice. ‘The committees themselves, on entering the room, 
are often unaware what discussion, or whether any, is about to 
commence. Crudities and absurdities intrude themselves, 
from the impossibility of the officers, in the limited time 
allowed them, giving the necessary attention to the subjects 
proposed ; and sometimes topics, which might be instructive 
and interesting, are excluded, from the unwillingness of more 
retiring persons to urge their adoption on the harassed and 
jaded members of the committee. In a word then, admitting 
the efficiency of the officers and committees of sections, they 
are not allowed the ¢ime necessary for the discharge of their 
duties. 

But we do not admit the efficiency of the sectional officers. 
The committees, being in a great degree open, cannot be said 
to exclude any, who are justly entitled to be members of 
them. But this is a case in which more depends on the skill, 
judgment, and activity of the president, vice-presidents, and, 
above all, the secretaries, than on the committee as a body. 
These officers have not been, in every case, happily selected. 
The presidencies of sections have been conferred too much as 
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a matter of compliment, and accepted with too little sense of 
active duty. Within the pale of the Association, conventional 
rank and title should be consigned to oblivion; and those 
qualities only should be regarded, which best fit a man for the 
duties of the station, to which he is appointed. Even the 
higher attributes of mind are not always those best suited 
for the prominent office-bearers of the Association. A 
Brewster, or a Dalton, though infinitely superior, in the 
intellectual scale, to the great mass surrounding them, would 
be among the very worst and most inefficient persons, who 
could be selected to discharge the duties of some of the im- 
portant offices in the society. 

But the grand defect in the working of the sections, and 
that compared with which all others are insignificant, is—that 
sufficient ¢ime is not allowed for the committees to select and 
arrange the daily proceedings. For the removal of this evil 
we know but two expedients, one of which we suggested in 
a former number. If the meetings of the sections were held 
only on alternate days the committees might devote a portion of 
the intermediate days to making the necessary preparations and 
arrangements. T his plan woulk | likewise be attended with other 
advantages, which we enumerated on a former occasion. To 
this, however, it is objected, that the duration of the congress 
would be inconveniently protracted toa fortnight, and that the 
excitement necessary to the success and éclat of the Association 
could not be sustained. If there be just ground for this 
objection, there is but one other course by which the undeniable 
evil now existing can be mitigated, which is—to cause the 
officers and committees of sections to assemble a week before 
the commencement of the congress, to make the preliminary 
arrangements. Although such an expedient would, for reasons 
which we have not now space to explain, be less effectual than 
that which we at first proposed, it would still be attended with 
so many advantages that we would earnestly press it on the 
attention of all, who take an interest in the permanent success 
of bn institution. 

The defects of management, which impair the usefulness of 
the sections, are still more glaring at the evening meetings. 
These assemblies form the great attraction, which the con- 
gresses of the Association present to the numerous class of 
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members, who, not being addicted to science by taste, profes- 
sion, or education, are merely attracted to the meetings by an 
excusable and laudable curiosity; not unmixed with a desire 
to obtain some instructive nutriment from the crumbs which 
fall from the scientific table. ‘These also are the only occasions 
on which ladies are admitted, and they accordingly attend in 
large numbers, forming, not unfrequently, the majority of the 
assembly. 

It is true that the Great Unlearned have an opportunity of 
seeing the philosophers at the ordinaries, where all members 
of the Association meet daily at dinner, on equal terms. But 
this class of members, including “‘ the ladies,” are not satisfied 
with merely seeing the scientific menagerie at “ feeding time ;” 
they flock to the theatre in the evening, to hear the lions roar. 
It is clear then that, on such occasions, they should at least 
roar intelligibly, and loud enough to be heard. They should 
also roar delicately, and so as not to offend the ears of the 
ladies ; which precaution, we are sorry to be forced to admit, 
has not always been strictly attended to. 

To be serious, these evening meetings must be reformed, 
else we fear that the finances of the Association, which are 
almost exclusively supplied by them, will fall into disorder. 
If the sectional meetings are deranged by their committees 
not being allowed time for the performance of their duties, 
the general evening meetings are afflicted by the non-existence 
of any committee at all. We have been active members of the 
Association from its origin; but, notwithstanding diligent and 
curious inquiry, we have never yet been able to discover who 
are the stage-managers of those evening meetings. Almost 
every member you encounter asks who they are, and no one 
can answer the question. 

The evening meetings, be it remembered, consist of some 
two or three thousand persons of both sexes. In fact, hitherto, 
the numbers attending them have been limited only by the 
capacity of the largest room, or theatre, to be found in the 
place where the congress has been held. Those only who are 
accustomed to address such assembled masses, can be aware of 
the care, which must be bestowed on the previous arrangement 
of the matter provided for their instruction and entertainment; 

of the skill necessary in the selection of prolocutors, and of 
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subjects, to prevent the exhibition from becoming intolerably 
dull or eminently absurd. It is not our wish or purpose to 
produce in review the circumstances of these meetings either 
at the recent or former congresses. Suffice it to say, that 
although in a few instances they were all that they ought to 
be, yet, in by far the greater number of cases, they have not 
been such as to give to the real well-wishers of the Association 
any other feeling than one of dissatisfaction and regret. 

Either of two courses is open to the managers of the Asso- 
ciation. Let these multitudinous assemblies be altogether dis- 
continued ; or let such performances be prepared for them as 
they can understand and appreciate, and from which they 
may derive solid instruction, reasonably intermingled with 
rational entertainment. Let speakers be selected, possessing 
physical powers to be audible, and mental powers to be 
intelligible. Among the leading members of the Association 
there are not a few qualified by nature and attainments to 
address such an audience—with tact to select and arrange their 
topics—with eloquence to clothe their thoughts in graceful 
language, and to adorn their reasoning with pointed and 
appropriate illustrations — with skill to throw their subject 
into a form which, while it is popular and elementary, loses 
nothing of the strictness of scientific logic. Such speakers 
will not fail to command the attention and reach the under- 
standing of an audience as numerous and mixed as any, 
which shall ever present itself at these meetings. But in 
addition to these qualifications, care must be taken that the 
speakers, however eminent they may be by their talents and ac- 
quirements, shall possess such taste and discretion as shall render 
it impossible for them to offend the feelings of those they 
address, by indulging in attempts at pleasantries, which are 
not very suitable to the place or to the occasion. Such breaches 
of propriety have already produced strictures upon these meet- 
ings, which though they have been keenly felt by some of the 
leading performers, have not been attended with the desired 
effect of checking the evil. Ardent supporters as we are of the 
Association and its great purposes, we cannot affect not to per- 
ceive, and we will not so far sacrifice truth as to deny, the exist- 
ence of the thing at these meetings, to which the offensive term 
“ buffoonery” has been unkindly, and somewhat coarsely, applied. 
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Has there been one individual present at these assemblies, who 
is not in a moment sensible to what passages this harsh 
name was given? and however he may dissent from the strict 
propriety of the application, or recoil from the unfriendly spirit 
which prompted it, must he not at once acknowledge the 
existence of the offence which provoked it? We have said, 
and we repeat it, that the offence has not been discontinued— 
that it has been repeated to the distress and annoyance of 
every one of good taste, whether among the performers or the 
audience. We have, however, recently witnessed another 
violation of propriety of a more serious kind, to which it is 
impossible to advert without pain, but to which not to advert 
would be an unpardonable dereliction of duty. At the late 
congress, in an unguarded and indiscreet moment, language 
was addressed to an assembly including British matrons sur- 
rounded by their daughters, which was allied to a more grave 
offence, innearly the same manner as that previously noticed was 
related to buffoonery. Every husband and father present will 
be conscious of what we allude to. We are content to glance 
at these offensive excrescences. They must suffer excision, or 
they will destroy the strength and health of the body upon 
which they grow. 

It is with concern that we feel ourselves again compelled to 
notice the habit which seems to have fastened itself upon 
some of those members, who are most frequently put forward 
as speakers, of flinging at each other the most fulsome and 
exaggerated personal panegyrics. What can we add to our 
former remarks to give adequate expression to the unmixed 
disgust, with which these offences against taste and decency 
are listened to? We can only say, and we say it with most 
unaffected pain, that the vicious indulgence in strains of reci- 
procal adulation of the most farcically superlative kind has 
never been more unbounded than at the late Bristol meeting. 
So rooted does this disposition seem to be, that we confess our 
despair even of the power of the press to eradicate it. 

We have already exceeded the limits which we had proposed 
to ourselves for this article, and we must, for the present 
year, dismiss this important and interesting topic. It has 
been foreign to our wish to inflict pain upon any members of 
the Association, and least of all upon those eminent persons, to 
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whose labours in the investigation of nature our species 
stands so deeply indebted ; and to whose energy and zeal it is 
owing that the British Association has grown to be one of the 
most remarkable and important institutions, which will signalise 
the annals of the present era. It is impossible to appreciate too 
highly the scientific efforts of these distinguished individuals ; 
and we could not have constrained ourselves to express our dis- 
approval of the comparatively few objectionable parts of their 
proceedings, if we did not feel sensible, that the good which 
they have effected is so great and so extensive that they can 
well afford to suffer a little castigation for those occasional 
lapses, which may probably, after all, be ascribed to the want 
of that quickness and tact, which can only be acquired by 
more intercourse with society than has been hitherto consonant 
with the habits of the philosopher. At all events, we repose 
upon the assurance that, where there exist such exalted 
powers of mind, there cannot fail to be a foundation of good 
sense and good feeling, which would ultimately turn our 
strictures to a profitable end, even were they less just than we 
believe them to be, or expressed in more harsh or offensive 
language than we are conscious of having used. 


ArrIcLe IV. 


Documens statistiques sur la France, publiés par le Ministre 
du Commerce, 1835. 

Journal des Petites Affiches. Paris: Juin et Juillet, 1836. 

Plan du Chemin de Fer de Paris a St. Germain (Seine et 
Oise. ) 

Plan Cadastral de la Commune d Argenteuil (Seine et 
Oise*. ) 

Norutne can more clearly prove the difference between the 
social tendencies of France and Great Britain, than the actual 





* We have intentionally confined ourselves in this article to the technical 
terms current in the land of whose relations we treat; for, as the various classes 
of men, the various measures of land, value, and produce, are essentially different 
in the two countries, we preferred entailing upon our readers the necessity of 
mastering a new vocabulary, explained by us in our notes as far as it was capable 
of explanation, to giving vague, inadequate, and consequently deceptive 
translations, 
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state of property in the two countries, and the changes through 
which it has passed. Here we find the greatest concentration ; 
there the most extreme division. On one side of the Channel, 

the soil, possessed by a small number of proprietors, and cul- 
tivated by a few farmers, is immoveable in their hands. On 
the other reigns an agrarian law, where every one has his share 
in this property, torn as it is into shreds. It would seem as if 
Providence had designed to exhibit England and France, as 
examples, the latter of an equality pushed to its extreme con- 
sequences, the former of the excesses and abuses of inequality. 

In the United Kingdom, as on the Continent, the great 
estates are of feudal origin. It was the conquest, which, con- 
solidating the lands into fiefs, formed vast inheritances, entailed 
by law in particular families; but every where else, and in 
proportion as the law became more and more democratic, pro- 
perty has gradually fallen, in consequence of the various sub- 
divisions it has undergone, into the innumerable hands of the 
bourgevisie. In England, whilst liberty has been extended, the 
soil has not changed its masters; and this is explained by the 
fact that the concentration of property is favoured by our 
national manners, as much as by our institutions. 

In this manufacturing country, both the character of the 
people, and the circumstances under which it has grown up, 
have naturally led to the accumulation of wealth. Recent as 
its origin is, property founded upon manufactures seems no 
less colossal in its proportions than that founded on land. The 
tendency of capital, like that of land, is to concentrate itself, 
and for the same reasons. A Manchester manufacturer sends 
out every year a quantity of printed calicoes equal in amount 
to the produce of all the workshops of Mulhausen. A mar- 
chand de nouveautés in London or Glasgow will employ annu- 
ally a million sterling. A brewery like that of Whitbread, 
worked by a regiment of horses, and an army of men, supplies 
vearly three hundred thousand barrels. Whilst the iron used 
in France is prepared in three or four hundred forges, the 
thirty or forty furnaces of Birmingham supply the demands of 
Europe and of the United States. In fine, so congenial are 
great establishments to the habits of the English, that an asso- 
ciation of individuals, as that of the East India Company, have 
held en fief countrics of an immense extent, and have reigned 
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over a hundred millions of men without exciting the jealousy 
of the government. 

Allthe revolutions of England, political, religious, industriel, 
have favoured this consolidation of property. Created by the 
conquest, at the end of the eleventh century, out of the spoils of 
the subdued Saxons, it was increased in the sixteenth by the 
spoliation of the clergy, and in the beginning of the eighteenth 
by the division of the great common yr The Revelation 
of 1688, by placing the sovereignty in the Parliament, invested 
the aristocracy with it. Riches and power passed into the 
same hands, whilst the value of the land was augmented by 
the progress of industry. ‘he substitution of agriculture on 
a large, for that on a small scale, had the effect of a new con- 
centration of property. After the proprietors, the farmers 
fo: med themselves into an aristocracy. The small farms disap- 
peared from the soil, the wheat lands were converted into pas- 
turage; the families which had cultivated them, at first as owners 
of the soil, afterwards as lessees by virtue of contracts which 
were almost hereditary, saw themselves reduced to the pre- 
carious condition of day-labourers. Like the proletarii of 
ancient Rome, it became necessary either to support them by 
poor-rates, or to give them a new world to omen, the world 
of commerce and ‘of manufactures. 

In France, on the contrary, the system of cultivation ona 
small scale (Ja petite culture) has always prevailed, even 
when the lands were united in great domains, and each village 

had its seigneur. Long before the revolution of 1789, pro- 
perty began to subdivide itself into small portions; the aris- 
tocracy lost or dissipated their wealth in proportion as they 
were despoiled of their authority. The laws, impressed as they 
still were with the stamp of feudalism, struggled in vain against 
the equalizing tendency of manners and opinions. Arthur 
Young, travelling in France some years before the downfall 
of the ancient order of things, even at that time remarked, and, 
in the spirit of an Englishman, deplored the division of 
property as too powerful an incitement to the increase of 
population. 

“If you would see a district, with as little distress in it as is consistent with 


the political system of the old government of France, you must assuredly go where 
there are no little properties at all. You must visit the great farms in Beauce, 
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Picardy, part of Normandy, and Artois, and where you will find no more population 
than what is regularly employed and regularly paid; and if in such districts you 
should, contrary to this rule, meet with much distress, it is twenty to one but that 
it is in a parish which has some commons that tempt the poor to have cattle— 
to have property—and, in consequence, misery.” —( Young’s Travels, Vol. 1. p. 471.) 


Since these remarks were written, the population of France, 
which Young then considered exuberant, has increased by eight 
or nine millions, and the means of subsistence have multiplied 
still more rapidly than the population. The revolution of 
1789 did precisely what our illustrious agronome dreaded ; yet, 
by rendering the people proprietors, it has not rendered them 
miserable. They are better fed, better clothed, better lodged 
now than they were fifty years ago. Whatever opinion may 
be formed of the economical consequences of this division of 
property, it must be acknowledged that it has contributed to 
elevate the morality of the nation; for man is really ennobled 
by the possession of the soil. 

The revolutionary period was nothing else than the invasion, 
the conquest, and the partition of the territory between the 
conquerors. The tiers état seized upon the estates of the 
clergy, of the noblesse, and of the corporations. Property 
held in mortmain, or subjected to the laws of entail, was 
restored to commerce, to which it brought a capital of more 
than two milliards of francs (eighty millions of pounds ster- 
ling). However, this morcellement or system of extreme sub- 
division, though commenced in 1792 and 1793, was only com- 
pleted forty years later, under the Restoration. When the 
property of the emigrants was sold, it appeared sufficient to 
divide it into 452,000 lots, each representing a medium value 
of three thousand francs (120 pounds sterling). These lots 
have since been crumbled into dust, and form, at the present 
time, from four to five millions of parcels. 

The regulations of the code civil on the subject of wills, 
the effect of which has been much exaggerated, have operated 
rather as an obstacle to concentration, than as an instrument 
of division. The code, it is true, favours the equal partition 
of property, by reducing the disposable portion to a fourth of 
the testator’s estate, if he has children; but this equal 
division has few inconveniences in a country where the 
classes possessed of property generally practise the moral 
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restraint, recommended by Malthus, and where large families 
are only exceptions to the general rule. 

Were the extreme subdivision of property in France the effect 
of her institutions, the giving an opposite tendency to the 
laws ought to be sufficient to arrest its progress; this has been 
tried in vain. Napoleon created majorats; Charles X. re- 
established the lois de substitution; and both were swept 
away, without leaving the least trace of their existence in the 
habits of the nation. 

Great estates have been in some degree re-established by 
the largesses of power. Under the empire, and on the first 
return of the Bourbons, the emigrants were replaced in 
possession of all their property, which had been sequestered, but 
not yet alienated. The indemnity law, at a later period, 
conferred eight hundred millions of francs* (thirty-two 
millions sterling), on the dispossessed proprietors, as a 
compensation for their losses. Places, favours, pensions, were 
prodigally bestowed upon them; France was subjected to a 
contribution during fifteen years, and of these spoils, the patri- 
monies, which the ferment of the revolution had destroyed, 
were partly recomposed. 

If, under so many favourable circumstances, the recom- 
position of the great estates has not balanced ‘the tendency to 
decomposition, it must be attributed to causes, not very 
apparent, but not the less real—to the state of wealth and of 
intellectual cultivation—in a word, to the state of society. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that France, as it actually 
exists at the present moment, is a social body of recent forma- 
tion, whose strength and faculties have been as yet but feebly 
developed; which has not yet had time either to amass or to lay 
up; and in which all things—education, religion, capital, and 
industry—are still in an état parcellaire. The division of the 
soil is only the exact symbol of this state of civilization. 

In England, great estates are sold without difficulty, because 
large fortunes are not uncommon among us, and are con- 





® After the Revolution of July, M. Laffitte caused to be annulled the rentes 
which still belonged to the fonds communs, and which represented a capital of 
200 millions. 
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tinually increasing in number*. Estates of three, four, five, 
or six thousand acres are daily advertised for sale, in the 
public journals. If it be desired to dispose of it in smaller 
parcels, a domain of fifteen hundred acres is divided into 
twenty or thirty lots, each one of which would constitute, 
on the other side of the channel, an estate of the medium 
size. 

In France, estates of a certain extent have no marketable 
value; in order to bring them to sale, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to divide them, and to attract by these means, in- 
vestments of small capitals. The peasant is an economist, he 
earns good wages, and lives on little. As revolutions and 
invasions have rendered him distrustful, he neither confides in 
the rentes sur état, for the state formerly declared itself 
bankrupt; nor in the caisses d’épargne, for they lend their 
funds to the treasury ; nor in the enterprises industrielles, 
for they are subject to the chance of being badly managed ; 
he has no faith but in the soil, the only property which cannot 
be carried off by the stranger, or confiscated by power. As 
soon as he has amassed a few écus, instead of laying it out in 
improving the arpent+ which he already possesses, he buys, 
one after another, new slips of land, to round off his little 
estate. 

This well-known passion of the peasantry for landed pro- 
perty, has given rise to barbarous, but lucrative speculations. 
The first who engaged in them were wealthy mechanics, whose 
plebeian instinct—an instinct which, while it remains unen- 
lightened, is one of destruction and levelling—soon revealed 
to them this source of profit; the first band was composed 
of braziers (chaudronniers ), and sellers of old iron, who 
knew the value of rubbish; they descended, like a flock of 
vultures, on the great domains and the ancient chateaux, 
buying these ruins for almost nothing, and re-selling the 
materials at an extravagant profit. The land was di- 
vided into lots of one or two arpens, the chateaux were 
demolished and sold, the stone as stone, the wood as wood, 


* In 1812, Colquhoun estimated the number of proprietors in England, 
enjoying a yearly income of upwards of 800/. sterling, at 120,000. 
¢ An arpent is to an acre, as 34 to 40. 
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and the iron as iron; thus the last vestiges of feudal art, and 
of the feudal régime, disappeared from France. 

Now that there are no more chateaux to destroy, the current 
of speculation has turned upon the estates of the medium size ; 
wherever they can be reached, it decomposes and distributes 
them. The bankers followed the chaudronniers; then came 
the country usurers, the agens @affaires, the notaries, and the 
avoués (attornies). This speculation has only ceased for the 
last two years, because the small purses have been for a moment 
exhausted by reiterated bleedings. Popular tradition has 
confounded all the speculators under one common denomination, 
which shows that the accomplishment of this morcellement 
was not witnessed without a species of superstitious affright ; 
the name of bande noire, the black band, adheres to them. 

In certain departments, wherever the peasantry have enriched 
themselves by industry or by emigration, the peasants them- 
selves have taken the lead in these speculations; they tempt the 
proprietors, by offering them two or three times the value of 
their property ; and in consequence of this competition, the 
price of land has risen to such a point, that the proportion of 
the revenue to the capital does not exceed one per cent. But 
what care the small farmers, that the profit of capital is dimi- 
nished ; it is enough for them that the land repays them for 
the labour they bestow on it. 

The department of La Creuse, for example, cut up into 
narrow, deep, and not very fertile valleys, would seem destined 
to be a country of forests, of pasturage, and consequently of 
great estates. Circumstances have modified this natural 
destination of the soil; in the spring of every year, 25,000 
young men, the tenth part of the population, leave their homes 
to hire themselves at Paris, as masons, stonecutters, and 
carpenters ; they return to their mountains in the month of 
December, carrying with them, on an average, two hundred 
francs each, and altogether five millions of francs (200,000/. 
sterling) ; this sum is immediately applied to the purchase of 
land; and the multitude of buyers is so great, that soils, at 
the most, of mediocre fertility, being thus exposed to a sort of 
perpetual auction, rise every year in value. 

In those departments in which commerce and manufacturing 
industry are prosperous, the bourgeoisie of the cities have con- 
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verted their savings into landed property. Their purchases 
are made as their profits are gradually realized, that is to say, 
by small sums and in small lots; a tradesman considers himself 
rich, if he possesses fifteen or twenty arpens ; a peasant, if he 
has painfully acquired eight or ten lots, of half an arpent 
each. 

When these little estates are divided by inheritance, com- 
pensation among the children is not made in money; each 
one claims his share of each lot; there are as many partitions 
as there are pieces of ground: such is the effect of the law 
of equality, when expounded by ignorance and selfishness. 

Marriage recomposes the fortunes, but not the domains. 
We have seen with what facility this extreme subdivision is 
effected; these parcels, which had no exchangeable value before 
they were detached from the mass, and which have acquired a 
positive one by becoming isolated, contract an ideal and illi- 
mitable value when it is attempted to reunite them. An 
arpent of land is worth a hundred écus (twelve pounds ster- 
ling) in an estate of two hundred arpens ; if that single arpent 
stand alone, it is worth fifteen hundred francs (sixty pounds 
sterling) to the peasant who possesses it; let a neighbouring 
proprietor try to purchase it, and he will be compelled to pay 
at least twice the amount for which it was bought by its pre- 
sent occupant. He who possesses no land may acquire it; the 
moment that he has a few foises, and wishes to enlarge his 
possessions, obstacles multiply themselves on every side. In 
the present state of France, individual wealth, even with the 
assistance of perseverance and time, is as powerless as the law 
to enlarge the basis of property. 

But this is not all. The great domains, which escaped the 
division of the proprietorship, have been, in their turn, cut up 
by the system of culture. The soil is divided into small lots 
for the purpose of farming, as well as sale; and the owner 
secures the same advantage in both cases. The peasants, when 
unable to become proprietors, desire at least to possess the land 
in the quality of farmers; where a farmer, having capital and 
giving real guarantees for the performance of his contracts, 
offers a rent of thirty francs (24 shillings) an arpent, the small 
farmers will, without hesitation, offer forty. The owner of 
the land, on his side, does not consider the state in which the 
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soil will be returned to him, whether ameliorated or ex- 
hausted; nor whether the small cultivators be capable of 
complying with their engagements; he sees nothing but the 
increase of his rents, and the factitious value which his pro- 
perty must derive from it. The notaries encourage these 
arrangements, because instead of one lease, they have to pre- 
pare twenty, and find their income increased in proportion. 
Thus large farms are still more rarely to be met with than 
large domains. La Beauce itself, that vast plain at the gates 
of the capital, where the plough might formerly traverse a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred arpens without crossing 
the limits of a single farm, which existed asa sort of experimental 
field, in which every discovery of science was adopted almost 
as soon as known, is now covered with small cultivators, 
an ignorant and prolific race, like the peasants of Ireland. 
Out of one farm twenty have been made, in which indus- 
try has no other excitement than a wretchedness, which it will 
certainly never alleviate. 

We have enumerated the causes under the influence of 
which property has been divided and subdivided in France 
for the last forty years. It is of importance to ascertain the 
pitch which this system of subdivision has reached at the pre- 
sent time. 

It is established by a document laid before the Chamber of 
Peers in 1826, by M. de Villéle, and already cited in this 
Review, that, during the space of ten years, from 1815 to 
1825, the number of cofes (or amount paid by each tax payer) 
above a thousand francs (forty pounds sterling), was reduced 
one-third ; the number of cotes above five hundred francs, a 
fourth ; and the number of cofes paying from 100 to 500 francs, 
a fifth. During the same period the cotes below 20 francs, the 
lowest degree in the scale of wealth, had increased more than 
a seventh. In 1827 there were only 40,000 electors in France, 
paying taxes to the amount of 500 francs. 

Let us consider these facts in their full extent. In 1815 
there were ten millions of cotes fonciéres (amount of taxes on 
land and houses) ; in 1833, 10,896,682. In eighteen years the 
number of tax payers has increased a twelfth, in consequence 
of the subdivision of fortunes. The change, as has been seen, 
is rapid ; where will it stop ? 
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The Documens Statistiques, published by the minister of 
Commerce, contain the actual division of property, according 
to the cadastres, or land registers. The extent of taxable, and 
consequently of productive land, is 49,863,609 hectares *, 
divided into 10,896,682 cotes+, comprehending 123,360,338 
parcels. Thus each cote represents, on an average, twelve 
parcels, and each parcel about 40 ares (an acre). Not only is 
the number of proprietors infinite, but each of them possesses 
only fragments of land frequently lying far apart from each 
other; so that it is impossible to cultivate them with any 
economy, either of time or labour. 

But the information furnished by these statistical tables 
cannot convey an accurate notion of the extent to which this 
subdivision prevails. How in fact shall we distinguish, in this 
mass of figures, the proprietors who pay a tax of five centimes 
from those who pay 500 francs? We will cite, by way of 
example, one or two individual cases, collected from different 
sources; the rest may be judged of by induction. 

Let us open the Petites Affiches, those archives in which 
the secrets of property are deposed. The first announcement, 
we remark, comprehends four lots of land, situated in the 
department of the Seine, and sold for the purpose of being 
united within the circumference of the detached forts: the 
first contains 6 ares, 40 centiares; the second, 8 ares, 54 
centiares; the third, 8 ares, 54 centiares ; and the fourth, 
9 ares, 71 centiares. Altogether less than the third of a 
hectare ! 

Nothing can be more curious than the descriptions of these 
domains; their proprietors have found the means to vary the 
system of agriculture, and to cultivate every species of produce 
within the space of a few square feet. “ This piece of ground,” 
says the procés-verbal of the Petites Affiches of a lot which 
amounted to 17 ares, “ is of a long and regular form, divided 
“ into two parts, planted at its two extremities, north and 


* The hectare, a measure of a hundred ares, or of 10,000 square métres, is 
equal to two acres and a half. The are contains a hundred square mé/res; the 
métre is to the yard as 10 to 9. 

+ The number of cotes does not indicate exactly that of the proprietors. A 
proprietor may possess lands, and consequently be enrolled on the list of tax- 
payers, in several arrondissemens. 
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“ south, with vines!” Such a plot is the kingdom of the pro- 
prietor, and he takes care that its advantages shall be made 
the most of. 

This domain of 17 ares is comprised in a sale of fifteen lots, 
of which it is the largest. ‘The others are, on an average, of 
not more than four or five ares : among the number, we observe 
alot of 2 ares, 13 centiares; asecond, of 1 are, 71 centiares; a 
third, of 1 are, 37 centiares; anda fourth, of 1 are, 2 centiares. 
The smallest of them contains some gooseberry bushes, a 
cherry-tree, and a walnut-tree. In the environs of Paris, the 
fee-simple of such a morsel of land is worth about 60 franes ; 
yet, the peasant who owns it is probably proud of his pos- 
session. 

Let us turn to the department De L’Aisne; here the pro- 
perty of a minor is for sale, and, according to the received 
principle, it is divided, that it may be disposed of to greater 
advantage. It is cut up into 34 lots*, varying in value from 
G to 800 francs. In certain cases the vendor stipulates that 
the lots shall not be reunited ! 

The railway to St. Germain, counting from the wall which 
encloses the city of Paris, extends over a distance of 17,806 
metres. In this space of about four leagues and a half (eleven 
English miles), it encounters three important estates, and 
among them the Bois du Vésinet, a domain of the Crown, 
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extending together over a distance of 3851 métres, or nearly 
a league. If we subtract these three estates from the total 
length, there will remain a space of 13,948 metres, which, 
divided into 1502 parcels, or among 998 proprietors, gives an 
average of 107 parcels, or 72 proprietors, for every thousand 
métres*. Here, then, is a company which, before it can 
commence a work of public utility, must enter into composi- 
tion with, or prosecute before the tribunals, a thousand oppo- 
nents, within a distance of three leagues. What obstacles to 
be surmounted—what sources of disgust to be encountered ! 
All these small proprietors are but half educated, and have 
little comprehension of their true interests; they are incapable 
of calculating the additional value which a new and rapid com- 
munication must confer upon the remainder of their property. 
Thus the extreme subdivision of the soil offers a formidable 
resistance to the progress of industry in France; it must ad- 
vance like the pioneers in America, cultivating with one hand 
and combating with the other, with the soil often trembling 
under its feet. 

The medium superficies of each parcel, which the road 
touches, is subdivided among the communes, in the following 
proportion :— 


Hectares. Ares. Hectares. Ares. 
Batignolles . . 0 .. 35 | Nanterre... 0 .. 7 
ee ss 2 a s BB | a a oe ee | 
De xc sn aw OB oe SS | Chatou ... 0... & 
Colombes . . . 0 .. 4 





* The general average which we have given does not apply, in an uniform 
manner, to each commune on the line of the railway. Deducting the three estates 
mentioned above, we arrive at the results indicated in the following table, com- 
municated by the Company. 
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This extreme subdivision is not the consequence of the high 
price of the land, for the communes nearest to Paris, Les 
Batignolles and Clichy, where the ground is the most valuable, 
are those in which the lots have the greatest extent; whilst in 
the communes of Colombes, Nanterre, and Chatou, where 
they have only an average superficies of 4, 7, and 5 ares, 
the soil is mere sand mixed with stone, but little fitted for 
cultivation, and producing an insignificant revenue. But for 
the proximity of the capital, which multiplies the number 
of buildings, these lands would not be worth a thousand 
francs the hectare ; the company paid for them, on an average, 
2700 francs (108/. sterling). Four ares, at 27 francs the are, 
represent, then, a value of 108 francs. A fine estate, which 
would not pay the wages of a labourer for a month ! 

The facts which we have just reviewed, are not peculiar to 
the departments immediately around Paris. The same obser- 
vations are applicable to every part of the kingdom. In the 
department du Var, on the Piedmontese frontier, the census 
(cens) for the municipal elections, is as low as 15 centimes 
(three half-pence), which supposes a yearly income of two 
francs, and a capital of from 60 to 80 (3/. sterling). In the 
greater number of communes, containing less than five hun- 
dred inhabitants, two francs 75 centimes (a little more than 
two shillings), is the average of the municipal census*. And 
if this average be so low, what must be the amount of the in- 
ferior cotes, which comprehend the mass of the proprietors of 
the soil ? 

It is unnecessary to go beyond the banliewe of Paris to 
see the type of this morcellement, this division of property, 
pushed to the greatest conceivable extreme. The commune 
of Argenteuil, situated on the banks of the Seine, at three 
leagues (seven miles and a half) from the capital, offers an 
example of this system in almost ideal perfection. The boldest 
inventor never imagined an hypothesis so extravagant as this 
reality. 

Not a single farm is to be seen in the whole extent of the 
commune, and the plough never enters it. The inhabitants 





* Compte-rendu au Roi, sur les Elections Municipales, par le Ministre de 
I'Intérieur. 1834. 
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are grouped in a little town, which they leave every morning, 
spade in hand, to cultivate a morsel of ground planted with 
vines, asparagus, or potatoes. 

The fields, seen from a distance, resemble a robe striped 
with a thousand rays. Each slip of land looks like a narrow 
ribbon ; and the shadow of a fig-tree often covers its whole 
extent. Here and there you discover a square of cabbages, 
surrounded with stakes, in the midst of vines; it is a lot 
which prevents the union of several parcels, and which the 
proprietor refuses to dispose of. No common pathways com- 
municate between these little possessions; the space taken up 
by them would be so much subtracted from cultivation. Their 
owners prefer subjecting themselves to as many unlimited 
rights of way as they have neighbours. 

The commune, leaving out the town, has a superficies of 
1550 hectares. These fifteen hundred hectares are divided 
into 38,835 parcels, which gives an average of four ares to 
each parcel. But the subdivision extends much farther. 
There are not in the whole commune six pieces of the size of 
an arpent (34 ares). ‘The largest amount to about the tenth 
part of a hectare. The following table, taken from the registre 
cadastral, will give some idea of the size of the smallest of 
these atoms. 
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A parcel which produces an income of five centimes (one 
halfpenny), and which represents a capital of 50 centimes, or 
one franc, is probably assessed at one centime. But the ex- 
pense of the notice sent to each tax-payer, at the commence- 
ment of every financial year, is five centimes; so that the impost 
swallows up more than the whole income of such an estate. 

When property has arrived at this state of minute sub- 
division, it ceases to be transferable; it cannot be restored 
to circulation either by sale or by succession, for both these 
changes involve an expense that would absorb the whole 
value. Yet, as the circulation of property is one of those 
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social necessities which cannot be interrupted without the 
breaking up of society itself, contracts continue to be made. 
But they are made without the law, that is to say, without 
any of those securities which form their guarantee. The pro- 
perty falls back into a state of nature, and the good faith of 
the vendor and purchaser is the only title by which it is held. 

The expenses of transferring property are considerable in 
France. ‘To mention only the expenses of sale; they are 
composed of the droits @enrégistrement, or registering fee, 
which is five per cent. on the price of the property; the cost 
of the notarial act, of the recording of the hypothéque (or 
mortgage), and of the purge Whypothéque (or release), all of 
which formalities are necessary to the security of the possessor. 
Besides these expenses, which are paid by the purchaser, the 
particular position of the vendor, as for example, a minor, a 
married woman, or a tenant in common with other proprietors, 
subjects him or her to the necessity of various acts, to obtain 
a legal right to dispose of the property. 

In the environs of Paris, the are of land is commonly 
worth from 40 to 50 frances (2. sterling). Let us take a lot of 
4 ares, the average extent in the commune of Argenteuil 
It is sold for 200 francs (8/. sterling). ‘The transfer legally 
involves the following expenses:—lIst, the registering, 12 fr. 
10 cents.; 2nd, the notarial fee (honoraires de notaire), 
stamped paper, &c., 11 fr. 50 cents.; 3rd, the recording of the 
mortgage (transcription du greffe des hypotheques), 19 fr.; 
4th, the release (purge Chypothéque), 80 fr. ‘Total, 122 fr. 
60 cents. (nearly 5/.) Moreover, if the land be sold by a 
widow, who is tenant in common with a minor, she must ratify 
(ratifier) the sale, and the acte de ratification costs 12 frances. 
If it be a husband who sells the property of his wife, the latter 
must make a procuration en minute, or recorded power of 
attorney, which also costs 12 frances. And these acts are 
equally indispensable to the sale of a lot of 25 centiares, worth 
10 or 12 francs, or of a domain of 500 hectares, at the price of 
a million of francs (40,0002. sterling). ‘The duty upon regis- 
tration, the droits Cenrégistrement, alone is proportioned to 
the value of the property transferred. 

For a long time the transfer of property in the commune 
of Argenteuil was only effected by verbal agreements or 
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contracts, under the private signature of the individuals*. 
Inheritances were thus privately divided, partayés a Paimable, 
and were sold in the same way. The new proprietor got his 
name substituted for that of the former owner, in the matrice 
des contributions, or list of tax payers, and in his ignorance 
believed himself to be the legal possessor of the soil. But it 
is evident that, in a commune inhabited by several thousand 
individuals, where each one’s affairs are known to all the rest, 
the vendor, should he desire to do so, would have no little 
difficulty in deceiving the purchaser. 

Things were in this state when a receveur de [enrégis- 
trement sent into the country, discovered these customs, 
established in fraudulent violation of the law, and to the 
prejudice of the treasury. ‘This was under the restoration, 
at a period when those in power were glad of any pretext 
for forcing the vilains to disgorge the property, with which 
the revolution had enriched them. An enterprising officer, 
proposing to require of these purchasers the fees due on all 
the transfers effected within the previous fifteen or twenty 
years, could not fail to be well received by the minister. ‘The 
receveur was authorised to prepare a statement of all these 





* We are indebted to the politeness of the Mayor of Argenteuil, for the com- 
munication of one of these pieces. It is a deed of partition between four heirs, 


of a piece of property held in common. We subjoin it in all the simplicity of 


its ungrammatical grimoire populaire. 

“ Nous soussignés, Denis Jacques Maugis-Gentil, Pierre Nicolas Maugis 
gendre Lescot, et Denis Maugis, gendre Lévéque, nous consentons et nous 
adhérons que notre beautrére, Jean Denis Girardin, a cause de Marie Angélique 
Maugis, sa femme, notre sceur, jouira et appartiendra, en toute propriété 
quelconque, Ja dite piéce de neuf perches de terre (nearly three ares) lieu dit 
la Beauface, tenant d’un cété a Jacques Potheron, de l’autre au citoyen Colas, 
dun bout sur la voie de Mont-Bruns, d’un bout sur la voie des bancs; sans en 
rien retenir ni réserver, ainsi qu’il a dit bien connaitre et en étre content. 
Cette piéce est en jouissance, en toute propriété quelconque, a lui appartenant, 
pour et au cas que cette piéce lui aété concédée en rapport (apport) de marriage, 
pour former l’égalité entre les copartageans, a quoi ils renoncent et dont la 
jouissance a commencée de ce jour, en toute propriété quelconque; dont et du 
tout avons signé le présent bon et valable ainsi que de raison.’’ Le 30 Pluviose 
an 6 de la République Frangaise, une et indivisible. 

Denis Jacques Maucis. 
Dents MauGis, 
Pierre Nicoutas Mavueis. 


This document is under the private seals of the parties. 
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violations of the law; but, before he could terminate it, the 
inhabitants assailed him with stones, and drove him from the 
neighbourhood. 

A sort of convention was subsequently entered into. The 
administration was prudent enough to shut its eyes upon 
these faits accomplis ; the inhabitants, on their side, entered 
into an arrangement with the treasury. All transfers are now 
effected by the intervention of a notary, and by the payment 
of the droits Cenrégistrement. As to the formalités hypothé- 
caires, or mortgages and releases, they are invariably omitted ; 
the guarantee is too expensive for estates of such small value: 
thus the law is respected, but property is not better secured. 
The purchaser, if he has to do with a dishonest vendor, is 
still subject to be dispossessed ; an uninterrupted possession 
of thirty years can alone give him perfect security. 

This system of subdivision has come to a stop in the 
commune of Argenteuil, in consequence of having reached its 
greatest possible extreme. The population remains stationary, 
because the land is incapable of further division. ‘The number 
of inhabitants has been 4500 for the last twenty years. They 
are laborious, and have enriched themselves by their industry. 
The soil has been fertilized by the sweat of their brows. They 
collect mud from the streets of Paris to mix.with the sand of 
their vineyards. All the figs, which supply the tables of 
Paris, ripen on their hill sides. Fifty or sixty thousand pieces 
of wine are sent annually from their commune to supply the 
consumption at the barriers of the capital. The plaster 
extracted from their quarries is exported to London and New 
York. Each family possesses one or two arpens of ground, 
divided into twenty or thirty parcels, situated in different 
places, and cultivates an additional arpent, for which it pays 
rent. They are vine-dressers, workers in the quarries, carmen, 
day-labourers, or hucksters, according to the season of the year ; 
and they are never in want of employment. The ease which 
the inhabitants of Argenteuil enjoy does not result from the 
division of property alone; it is the effect of circumstances 
rarely met with elsewhere ; and is, above all, ascribable to the 
multiplicity of the sources of labour. 

Suppose that these proprietors of little parcels of the soil 
could neither find lands to farm, nor employment for their 
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industry, they must be reduced to beggary. Such is the 
situation of the inhabitants of the village of Crosville, in the 
department de ?Eure. Their possessions are very diminutive, 
the soil being divided into extremely small parcels, and the 
lands around the village belonging to the inhabitants of 
Neufbourg, by whom they are cultivated. Thus beggary, 
which, in the beginning, was the resource only of the most 
wretched, has become the common occupation of the place. 
They form, at this time, a sort of mendicant republic, living 
after the fashion of gipsies, except that each one has _ his 
own hut. Marriage has no existence among them; they pro- 
scribe it, and abandon themselves to promiscuous intercourse. 
A nursery of children is produced, who are, at an early age, 
taught to beg, and to serve as purveyors to the colony. 
Whoever violates these customs by marrying, is passé par 
les batons, or cudgelled, as a punishment for his infidelity. 
They are sensible that marriage attaches the individual to his 
home, and that a vagrant life is necessarily one of debauch. 

We know few instances of so repulsive a character in 
France; but it is certain, that the extreme division of 
property in that country must tend to produce, in time, the 
same effect that a too great concentration of it has brought 
about in Ireland: misery must be the lot of the people in 
both cases. 

Yet the evil lies not so much in the division of property 
as in the morceliement of the soil. The more proprietors 
there are in a country so democratical as France, the more 
multiplied are the guarantees of order. ‘The division of the 
great domains among the multitudes of the ¢iers-état, in the 
first years of the French revolution, probably supplied it 
with the citizens which it wanted. 

The droit nouveau has been thus rcoted in the soil; and 
with it, sober and steady habits have been spread and firmly 
established ; for morality is a necessary consequence of the 
possession of property. And if the morality of the working 
classes in the country be superior to that of the same classes 
in the cities, it results, in a great measure, from the fact, that 
the latter are still excluded from the enjoyment of property. 

In a country of small capitalists like France, the division 
of property was inevitable. It was also calculated to improve 
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the system of cultivation; for the lands which the feudal 
seigneur could not fertilise for want of money, and which he 
abandoned to the careless routine of the farmers, becoming 
thus distributed, each new possessor covered, as it were, a 
portion with his body, and warmed it with his own warmth. 

It is possible for the system of small farms, Ja petite 
culture, to be made as productive as that of large estates; the 
question of superiority between the two systems is, at least as yet, 
undecided. ‘The system of large estates necessarily economises 
time and labour. Six millions of men suffice, upon this prin- 
ciple, for the whole cultivation of England and Wales; and 
it is difficult to believe that, with a better system of agri- 
culture, France would require the twenty-five millions of 
labourers, whom she employs in her fields. The plough was 
the first machine invented to diminish the labour of man. 
What advantage, then, can be expected from a mode of 
culture which excludes the use of machines; and among 
the rest, the plough? Is not this to go back to the infancy of 
the art ? 

La petite culture has some advantages; it is, in certain 
cases, unavoidable. We know what a hectare of land can be 
made to produce, cultivated as it is in Flanders. But would 
the system d’agriculture jardinage, the horticultural system, 
be as profitable were it universally adopted? We do not live 
upon vegetables and fruits alone; and the soil could not be 
entirely converted into gardens; there must be corn fields, 
for the nourishment of men, as well as pasturage for cattle. 
Since the application of chemistry to agriculture, a farm has 
become a sort of manufactory, requiring a large investment of 
capital, and embracing a great variety of productions. The 
economy of its management depends upon this union of various 
elements concurring to produce the same result. Do away 
with the large farms, and you destroy the means of this 
economy. ‘The small cultivator, working with a small capital 
and inferior instruments, is no more able to contend with 
the farmer, who has a large capital, manure, machines, 
means of transportation, and markets always accessible, than 
the latter can sustain a competition with the owners of corn 
lands in Poland, or in the Crimeaa, where men are made use 
of, as we use our horses or other domestic animals. 
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But allowing it impossible to recompose the great estates in 
France, do the same obstacles oppose the combination of small 
farms with the system of la grande culture ? Is it impossible to 
substitute large and medium-sized farms for the great domains 
—to divide the possession, yet to concentrate the cultivation 
—to parcel the property without cutting up the soil? We 
are persuaded that the solution of this problem will be the 
natural result of the progress of instruction, of industry, and 
of wealth in the country. 

We have explained the want of confidence of the peasants, 
and of the agricultural classes generally, in all property not 
based upon the soil. Nothing but the difficulty of finding 
opportunities of thus investing it, ever drives capital into other 
channels. The richesse industrielle et mobiliere, or the amount 
of personal property, and of capital invested in manufacturing 
or other enterprises, notwithstanding its recent increase, occu- 
pies but a very secondary rank in the scale. 

England is covered with banks, manufactories, foundries, 
and commercial establishments ; its national debt represents a 
capital of more than twenty milliards of francs (eight hundred 
millions sterling) ; commerce and manufactures have in this 
country, created property infinitely more valuable than that 
of the soil; here, the savings of the labourer, invested in 
joint-stock companies, create new sources of employment ; 
numberless modes of investment are open to inactive capitals ; 
and if these means at home be insufficient, we have a still fur- 
ther resource in the foreign funds, of which London is the 
common market. 

There is nothing of the sort in France; the public debt, 
scarcely amounting to two hundred millions of francs, is 
hardly accessible to any but the capitalists of Paris, whose 
wealth supports both the dette flottante, and the operations in 
foreign funds. The savings of the working men, converted by 
the caisses dépargnes or savings’ banks into bons du trésor 
(treasury bonds), do not exceed eighty millions of francs 
(3,200,000/. sterling), and already more than supply the wants 
of the state. The bank of France, an institution exclusively 
Parisian, has established but two branches, the one at St. 
Etienne, and the other at Troyes; there are not more than 
five or six local banks throughout the eighty-six departments ; 
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capital in the cities is every where sufficient for the limited 
operations of commerce and manufactures ; what then could 
the cultivators do with their capital, were they deprived of the 
faculty of acquiring lands? What other mode of investment 
is offered to them, in the present condition of things ? 

Manufactures and credit will finally extend themselves till 
they reach the country ; but the increase of personal property, 
of the valeurs mobiliéres, will not be enough; the peasant 
may have them under his eyes, and yet not see them ; he must 
learn their real nature before he can form a notion of what they 
are; before he takes any shares in a mine, in a cotton or wool 
factory, in a canal or railway company, he must, at least, be 
enabled to read the compte-rendu of the operations. 

Education must also overcome those habits of iselation, 
which incline a country population to selfishness and envy ; 
they must be taught that their possessions, like men, only 
acquire their full value by association, and that it is not their 
interest to separate and to divide, but to unite. 

The division of the soil will cease, the moment the peasantry 
are in a state to compare the profits of investment in commercial 
or other enterprises, with those in real estate, for the compe- 
tition of capital will have taken in another direction; but what 
will be done with the lands already divided ? 

In certain cantons of France, the peasants, who are the 
proprietors of lots of greater or less extent, rent them to some 
large proprietor, or to some farmer, to be cultivated together ; 
they then work on these lands as hired labourers; thus their 
profit is double, they have the rent of the land, and the wages 
of labour ; the soil, subjected to a better system of cultivation, 
is improved, and the amount of wealth is augmented to the 
advantage of all. 

It is evident that this practice, confined as yet to a few 
neighbourhoods, must become more general; when the cul- 
tivators, who possess two or three arpens, perceive that the 
petite culture is ruinous, they will rent or sell their lots to 
the large farmers. It will probably be with the soil as it was 
with power; when the revolution of 1789 had overthrown 
the aristocracy, the people tumultuously invaded the place 
which the aristocracy had left unoccupied; the government 
fell from its incapable hands, and the middle class seized and 
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secured it. The same phenomenon is at this day in course of 
re-production as regards the possession of the soil; for the 
last forty years it has been subjected to a continued process of 
division and subdivision: when these atoms, from repeated 
fracture, shall have lost all vigour and fertility, it will be ne- 
cessary to reunite and cement them anew; then the medium 
system of culture, if not the medium system of property, must 
succeed to this extreme subdivision; the bowrgeoisie has taken 
possession of power, and it will become the holder of the soil. 

The best system of cultivation for France will be that 
which shall establish an exact proportion between the extent 
of the land owned or cultivated, and the surveillance of the 
owner or farmer. <A farm should not consist of less than 50 
hectares (125 acres), nor of more than 100 (250 acres); a 
farm of this size does not require a large capital, and will yet 
enable the cultivator to try whatever experiments may be 
necessary for the amelioration of the soil, to unite grazing 
with the raising of corn, or even to annex, occasionally, to the 
farm, some other speculation; as that of the preparation of 
Jécule, or the grinding of wheat, or the raising of silk worms ; 
it is not large enough to prevent competition among the 
bidders, if offered for rent or lease, and is nevertheless of suffi- 
cient extent to pay, by its produce, the rent, for which it was 
farmed, and the profits of the farmer. 

Whilst this morce/lement must come to a stop in the small 
estates, a new distribution will be made of the great pro- 
perties, so as to divide the ownership of the land, without 
dividing the soil. ‘The same measures will be adopted, to 
realise the value of land, that have been long applied to 
manufacturing speculations; companies will be formed for the 
cultivation of a domain, as for working a mine, or a foundry, or 
for establishing a steamer; even now, the small number of ex- 
perimental farms which exist in France have been established 
by sociétés en commandite*, in which the property is repre- 





* The sociétés en commandite are commercial associations, comprising two 
classes of shareholders. The associés en nom, or those whose names are made use 
of, are personally responsible for all the debts of the company to the whole 
amount of their fortune; they manage its affairs, and affix its seal to all instru- 
ments. The associés commanditaires, or simple shareholders, are responsible 


only to the extent of their respective ventures, for any amount exceeding which 
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sented by a certain number of shares. If we have correctly 
appreciated the symptoms of the movement now preparing, 
the principle of association will not be long in applying itself 
in a much more general manner, and on a much larger scale, 
to the cultivation of the soil. 

The legitimist party, among whom most of the great 
landowners are enrolled, is the first to set the example; 
this party, so happily termed in France les hommes du passé, 
whose every effort is directed against the social changes, which 
have necessarily resulted from the great events of later years, 
are, with characteristic inconsistency, the very first to disturb 
the possession of the soil. 

We have before us the prospectus of a société en commandite, 
formed for the purpose of cultivating an estate of Beauni, St. 
Hippolyte, situated nomorethan twenty-fourleaguesfrom Paris ; 
it isan immense domain, containing 3550 arpens, of which 1200 
are in wood, and distributed into thirty-one farms; the property 
has been divided into 4000 shares of 5000 francs (200/. 
sterling) each, making a capital of 2,000,000 of francs 
(80,000/. sterling). ‘The prospectus estimates the revenue at 
150,000 francs, which is seven and a half per cent. on the 
capital ; and, to realise this magnificent expectation, it reckons 
upon—Is¢., the income of 3600 arpens, at the rate of 30 
francs the arpent ;—2nd., on the produce of 30,000 mulberry 
trees, three mills, one féculerie, one tile kiln, one lime kiln, 
one stone quarry, and numerous flocks of sheep;—3rd., on 
the cultivation, on a large scale, of oleaginous plants, and of the 
beet, that cursed plant, as Dr. Bowring terms it, but which 
is in France a source of wealth to the cultivator. 

‘True, these are the mere promises of a prospectus ; but should 
the speculation only succeed in part; should the capital thus 
invested produce only four or five per cent., the results would 





they cannot be sued. They take no part in the management of the affairs. In 


the sociélés en commandite the funds of the association may be divided into trans- 
ferable shares (actions), or remain undivided, till the company ceases to exist. 
Such companies are unknown to us; for, in our joint-stock companies all the 
shareholders are responsible to the full amount of their property; while in socie- 
ties incorporated under a charter from the sovereign, no shareholder, not even 
the directors or managers, is responsible beyond the value of the shares which 
he holds. 
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still be such as to encourage imitation. Landed property, 
under the present system, does not produce, on an average, 
more than two and a half or three per cent.; a mode of cul- 
tivation which should increase its returns one third, would 
place it on a level with manufacturing property, which is 
less solid and more exposed ; all would be gainers by the 
change; proprietors would be enabled to dispose of their 
domains, without cutting them up and destroying their 
proportions ; capitalists, in changing their money for landed 
estate, would acquire property, whose value might be always 
realised, and which would have a fixed price in the market. 

At the present moment, the owners of land, who are desirous 
of cultivating it themselves, and who have not the capital 
necessary to work the soil with advantage, are reduced to the 
necessity of mortgaging their estates to money lenders; this 
land yields them but an interest of three per cent., and they 
pay five, six, and sometimes seven per cent., for the capital 
which they borrow ; let but one bad season come about, let the 
hail, or the rain, a drought, or cold, destroy the harvest, and 
the borrower, unable to comply with his engagements, is 
ruined. The lender, on his side, has no better chance; in the 
first place, his mortgage is often illusory, the lands being 
subject to other hypothéques légales*, of which he was ig- 
norant, and which have priority over his own; but, even 
supposing the mortgage not thus defeated, the difficulties and 
formalities necessary to dispose of the land for the purpose of 
satisfying it, are innumerable ; hence the very natural repug- 
nance felt to lending money on mortgage, notwithstanding 
the high and almost usurious interest which such loans com- 
mand; such an investment is little better than certain loss. 

A reform of the system of legislation which exists in France 
on the subject of mortgages would perhaps ameliorate the 
credit of real estate, but the system of investment in shares 
appears to us to be still preferable; the security is the same 
in both cases, the land representing the capital thus invested ; 
but there is between the mortgage and the action foncitre, 
all the distance that exists between a disposable value, and one 

















* The wife, for exampic, has a Jegal mortgage on the property of her husband, 
for the security of her apport mcirimonial. 
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which cannot be realised for a term, and for a long term; the 
latter is at once a consolidated fund, and one as easily disposed 
of as the loans hypothecated upon a branch of the public 
revenue. 

Loans made by the state, when they do not exceed its 
resources, have the advantage of connecting more closely 
private interests with those of the public, and of identifying 
the citizens with the government; a national debt is a sort of 
assignment to individuals of a portion of the produce of the 
imposts; it creates a class of proprietors and a peculiar species 
of property. 

The disposal of the great domains to societies of individuals 
will not exert a less advantageous influence over the revenues 
of private persons; by dividing the landed property into ac- 
tions, or shares, and into shares of such a size as to render them 
accessible to the smallest fortunes, the number of the pro- 
prietors of real estate will be multiplied without inconvenience, 
for the division of property will no longer produce the mor- 
cellement of the soil; the titles may be distributed among a 
thousand proprietors, or be concentrated in the hands of three 
or four individuals, without affecting the harmony of the 
cultivation. 

The labourers may, with their savings, purchase one or more 
shares, and become possessors, as well as cultivators of the 
land. What can be at once more secure and more solid than 
a combination, which interests those employed in the execution 
of an enterprise, by giving them a portion of its profits? In 
this system, there will not be two classes of men, the masters 
and the workmen, but all will be labourers, and all proprietors; 
each will have a share in the profits of capital, according to the 
amount he has invested, and in proportion to his capacity; is 
not this the only possible equality in industry, or in the state ? 

What was formerly accomplished by the energy of the family 
spirit, by the power of religious convictions, or by the close 
interdependence of the feudal bond, can be effected now only 
by a community of interests. It has been observed, that the 
labour of a free man is more productive than that of the slave; 
but even the free hireling does not work with the same ardour, 
as the labourer who has an interest in the profits of his work. 
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The only mode of attaching the mechanic to his trade, or the 
labourer to the soil, is to share the produce with him. 

The principle of the sociétés en commandite has been 
hitherto only applied to personal property; landed property 
has not been subjected to the combinations which have given 
their immense development to commerce and manufactures ; 
now that agriculture has become an industrie, it cannot, any 
more than the rest, deprive itself of the force to be derived from 
association; we have cited one example of this tendency, the 
only one yet made public; but other such undertakings are in 
contemplation ;—such an idea cannot remain unproductive. 


Articte V. 


Copy of the Fifth Report made to His Majesty by the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the Practice and 
Proceedings of the superior Courts of Common Law. 
Presented pursuant to an Address, dated 2nd May, 1833. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 3rd 


May, 1833. 


ENTERTAINING the opinion that every amendment in the 
administration of the law is productive of corresponding bene- 
fits to the people subject to its influence, we are gratified by 
the assurance that a measure for the establishment of courts of 
local authority for the recovery of small debts, is under the 
consideration of His Majesty’s government*. Since the subject 
was first introduced to the notice of the legislature by the 
late Lord Redesdale, no less than eleven different projects 
have been submitted to the Houses of Parliament for the crea- 
tion of judicatories of the kind alluded to. The uniform 
rejection, or abandonment, of these schemes, however, will not 
be a subject of regret to any one who will take upon himself 
the trouble of examining them. Although materially varying 
from each other in principle as well as detail, they possess the 
common feature of very inadequately providing for the great 
object of local judicature—the prompt, cheap, and certain 








* Lord J. Russell. Mirror of Parliament, for 1836, p. 590. 
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administration of the law. The means by which that end is to 
be accomplished, appear not to have been sufficiently under- 
stood, or to have been neglected, by their authors. The Report 
of the Common Law Commissioners upon the question of local 
courts is open to the same observation—a matter to be lamented, 
since the recommendations of these learned persons will, in all 
probability, form the ground-work of the measure now in con- 
templation. ‘These considerations have led us to make the 
following observations upon some of the more important sub- 
jects connected with the constitution and procedure of courts of 
local jurisdiction, in order that attention may be directed to 
the proper means of effectually securing the object of their 
establishment. 


The indisputable tendency of a central administration of the 
law, like that effected through the courts at Westminster, is to 
introduce prolixity and intricacy into every stage of judicial 
proceedings. ‘The consequence of which is, that litigious contests 
are attended with tantalizing and mischievous delays during 
their progress, proverbial uncertainty as to their result, and an 
expense which no foresight or prudence can confine within the 
bounds of moderation. The ultimate effects of such a system 
being to defeat the common ends of justice, by deterring provi- 
dent men from prosecuting righteous claims, and by propor- 
tionably encouraging nefarious litigation. 

Nor are these consequences of the system of centralization 
the only subjects of complaint against the superior courts, for 
in other respects the proceedings of those tribunals are 
inimical to the pursuit of justice. From the impunity 
accompanying attempts to deceive the courts, they are con- 
stantly occurring on the part of dishonest suitors. No means 
are used to ascertain whether the parties themselves credit 
the assertions they make, much less does punishment follow 
their wilful mis-statements. Instead of the pleadings of a 
party being the most favourable exposition of his case, which 
the law applicable to it allows, they are not unfrequently a 
tissue of inconsistent misrepresentations*. ‘The allegations of an 








* A defendant’s right to plead several inconsistent answers to the 
plaintiff's demand, has been judicially acknowledged, and its policy defended. 
“* The fact of inconsistency in the pleas with each other, is no objection to them. 
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adversary, known to be founded in truth, are not uncommonly 
flatly contradicted, in the hope that his evidence may fail ; 
whilst, for the sake of delay, assertions are ventured by partics 
without their having any intention or means of proving them. 
The principal advantage of a well arranged scheme of local tri- 
bunals, would be the relief afforded to honest litigants from the 
great multiplicity and confusion of the proceedings of the supe- 
rior courts. By a carefully adapted system of practice, every 
obstruction to the rapid march of justice would be removed ; by 
the proximity of the court a ready access to it would be afforded 
to the parties and their witnesses; and by the introduction of 


obvious and necessary regulations into the process of plea dng 


the mendacity of suitors ‘wold be repressed, and every endea- 
vour to lead the court into error effectually neutre alized. The 
delay, uncertainty, and expense attending the operations of 
judicature would be reduced to the minimum; and whilst 
every facility would be given to bond fide litigants for asserting 
their just rights, every obstacle would be presented to attempts 
to turn the forms of justice into instruments of fraud, 
oppression. 

Consistently with a central administration of the law, and 
the peculiar structure of our superior courts, we are of opinion 
that the procedure of those tribunals admits of no modification 
by which the evils alluded to can be materially mitigated. The 
whole of the complex and costly proceedings i inv ented to ob- 
viate the difficulties arising from the distance of parties and 
witnesses from the seat of judicature, are, of necessity, inherent 
in the system. We need offer no proof that the cumbrous 
machinery of circuits, by which, at intervals favourable to the 
fraudulent suitor, actions are tried in the midst of confusion, is 
also an incident of centralization. Written, and therefore expen- 
sive and imperfect pleadings, with intervening and dangerous 


“ A defendant may have several defences to an action, each good in itself, but 
‘“* inconsistent with each other. It would be very hard upon him if he were not 
“* permitted to plead them all.” Per Mr. Justice Williams in Wilkinson v. Small, 
3 Dowling’s Reports, 564. See also 1 Bingham’s Reports, N. C., 266.—* Plead- 
“ ings instead of being true and certain, are jumbles of falsehood and incon- 
“ sistencies, discreditable to the administration of justice.”’—Lord Wynford’s 
Communication to the Common Law Commissioners (see Second Report, 
Appendix (B.) No. 2, p. 48). 
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delays between the successive steps, form another integral portion 
of the same system. These and other essential parts of the proce- 
dure of the tribunals in question render of no avail any scheme 
of reform that does not involve a very wide departure from the 
fundamental principles of their constitution as well as practice. 
But to meditate at present such a radical change in the supe- 
rior courts would only betray ignorance of the obstacles in the 
way of its accomplishment. The hostility of legal practitioners, 
inspired with activity by the approach of danger, directed by 
their superior knowledge of the subject, and strengthened by 
their corresponding influence over the public mind, would 
immediately repress every attempt of the kind. ‘The indif- 
ference on the part of the people generally to every specific 
plan of reform of the prevailing system, and their ignorance of 
the requisite changes, constitute another, and, at present, an 
insuperable obstacle to every desirable modification in the great 
judicial establishments of the country. 

The creation of local courts would be attended with advan- 
tages besides those already mentioned. It would afford a prac- 
tical demonstration of the possibility of cheap, certain, and 
expeditious justice, upon which the people, in the absence of 
more accurate information upon the subject, might found their 
hopes and conviction of the benefits to arise frem a still larger 
measure of law reform. The trifling effects of many highly 
but improperly vaunted measures have inspired them with 
something like incredulity, as to the practicability of any 
beneficial change in the administration of the law, which can 
only be removed by presenting them with results of a different 
character. ‘The people, inspired with faith as to the certain 
advantages of law reform, will quickly acquire the requisite 
information as to the proper measures to be adopted for its 
attainment, and their demands will silence all interested oppo- 
sition. We approach the subject of local judicature, therefore, 
impressed with the importance it possesses, not only from the 
direct benefits to arise from its well regulated establishment, 
but also in the relation to which we have just alluded. 

We shall here notice, though at the expense of a short 
digression, an objection which strikes at the root of every pro- 
ject for establishing local courts of the character alluded to. 
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The notion that a simple, cheap, and speedy administration of 
the law should be discouraged because its tendency is to 
promote litigation, although abandoned by every one who has 
investigated the subject, is still adhered to by numerous partial 
observers*. ‘The proposition is founded on an obvious abuse 





* It is not more than ten years since the Edinburgh Review countenanced the 
doctrine of suppressing litigation by heaping expense on judicial proceedings. 
Captain Basil Hall, in his Travels in North America, did not throw away the 
apparent opportunity of assailing one section of reformers in this country— 
the law reformers—afforded by the inexpensiveness of law in some parts 
of the United States, and the alleged consequences. ‘ The principle of 
‘* bringing justice home to every man’s door, and of making the administration 
“‘ of it cheap, has had full experience in America; and greater practical 
“ curses, I will venture to say, were never inflicted on any country. . . . 
“. . . « « The Pensylvanians have done away with nearly all the 
“ technicalities of the law; there are no stamps, no special pleadings, and 
“ scarcely any one is so poor that he cannot go to law. . . . . . These 
“* victims (7. e. the Pensylvanian litigants) of cheap justice, or cheap law, seldom 
‘© stop while they have a dollar left.”—Vol. II., p. 426. The inconsistencies 
involved in these few lines, show that the author never thoroughly investigated 
the subject, upon which he wrote with so much vehemence. The abolition of 
special pleadings, instead of making law cheap, would have a directly opposite 
effect, by increasing the number and expense of trials. Of this elementary pro- 
position in judicature, the author perhaps was ignorant, and very pardonably so» 
for an acquaintance with the principles of that difficult science is by no means 
intuitive. By special pleadings he might mean written pleadings, but the explana- 
tion is inconsistent with the supposition of his familiar (i.e. competent) knowledge 
of the subject. It is possible, however, that he is not incorrect in saying, that in 
the Pensylvanian courts, special pleading is abolished, but wrong only in supposing 
that the access to them is cheap. This supposition will reconcile his statement 
as to the ruinous consequences of law-suits in Pensylvania, with the increased 
expense attending the laying aside of special pleading. For he cannot mean that 
cheap law reduces suitors to beggary, since that would rather appear to be 
a consequence of dear law. In short, the whole passage is unintelligible, and 
reminds us of a story told in one of Mr. Bentham’s earlier writings. ‘ I hap- 
“ pened once,” says he, “ to fall into conversation with a man, who, from an 


attorney, had been made judge of one of the provinces of America. Justice 
‘* T understood from him, was on a very bad footing there: it might be had 


almost for nothing: the people were very litigious: he found them very 


- 


troublesome. A summons cost—I forget whether it was three shillings and 


six-pence, or half-a-crown. Where the half-a-crown went to I do not know: 
one may be pretty certain not to the judge. Seeing no prospect of our 
agreeing, I did not push the conversation far. The half-a-crown seemed to 


”~ 


him too little, to me it seemed all too much. The pleasant thing would have 


- 


been to have enjoyed the salary in peace and quietness, without being plagued 
Justice would then have been upon the best 


~ 


with a parcel of low people. 
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of words. Litigation, in its correct sense, means the making use 
of judicial proceedings to effect one of two objects, the one highly 
laudable, the other little less than criminal. An honest suitor 
avails himself of the aid of a court of law to obtain justice, a 
dishonest one to commit injustice. ‘The more complicated and 
prolix the proceedings are rendered by artificial means, the 
more are righteous litigants exposed to delay, uncertainty, and 
miscarriage. Precisely by the same means, however, and in 
the same proportion, the hopes of dishonest suitors are raised, 
together with their chances of success. The introduction of 
simplicity and promptitude into the practice of courts of justice, 
would free bond fide litigants from the apprehension, as well as 
the probability, of failure of their just claims through error or 
inadvertence; while it would deprive their opponents of a 
screen for treachery, or the time and opportunities required for 
bringing fraudulent projects to maturity. With respect to the 
expense of judicial proceedings, arising from their length and 
intricacy, it operates as a denial of justice to bond fide litigants 
whenever it falls upon them, and can only answer the end of 
suppressing improper litigation, when cast upon dishonest 
suitors. But as expense is always in proportion to the intri- 
cacy and slowness of judicial business, and as intricacy and 
slowness have a direct tendency to assist the designs of fraudu- 
lent suitors, the greater the cost of law proceedings, arising 
from such causes, the greater is the probability of its being 
imposed upon honest parties. Expense too is only a relative 
term. The amount of costs which would deter an indigent or 
prudent man from entering a court of law, is an object of 
indifference to a richer or more careless one. An enactment 
forbidding litigation altogether, would be a more certain, and 
at the same time a Jess unjust mode of extinguishing it, since 
such a measure would be equal in its operation upon all classes 
of society. Buta state of law, which virtually closes the doors of 
the legal tribunals against the poor and the provident, is tanta- 
mount to a declaration that justice is always on the side of the 


* footing possible. He had accordingly a project for checking litigation, by 
“ raising the fees. I don’t know whether it succeeded.” We have noticed 
Captain Hall’s statement, since it is frequently quoted by the opponents of 
cheap law as conclusive evidence of its evil tendencies. 
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wealthy and thoughtless; or at least, that they are alone en- 
titled to the services of her ministers. We quote with 
satisfaction a passage upon the subject of the foregoing obser- 
vations from Lord Langdale’s speech on Chancery Reform in 
the House of Lords in last June :— 

“The delay, united with its attendant expense, tends to shut the door of 
justice. The man whose violated rights require the aid of law, and who ought 
to find redress in the courts, is deterred by the delay and expense. The wrong 
doer sits in tranquillity, and triumphs; nay more, the same state of things which 
discourages bond fide litigation, encourages mald fide litigation, and invites the 


wrong doer himself into court; he comes with a fictitious complaint, not to 


establish a right, but to extort submission to a wrong, and to secure to himself 


the fruit of his own iniquity. There are cases in which the injured party will 
rather submit to oppression or a compromise of his right, than expose himself 
to litigation, which he knows will be attended with great delay, and consequent 
anxiety and expense *.”’ 

The supposition that increased facilities for enforcing the 
performance of pecuniary engagements would be prejudicial to 
public morality by encouraging credit, is equally unfounded, and 
claims attention solely from its having been countenanced by an 
eminent member of the legal profession, Mr. Serjeant 'Talfourd. 
Having stated before the Common Law Commissioners that 

] * . 
most undoubtedly he would not, as a mere question of pounds 
shillings and pence, sue for a debt of 202. in the superior courts, 
he was asked whether the establishment of local courts with a 
jurisdiction to that amount at least, would not be expedient ? 

“ T think (said he) that the answer to that question mainly depends upon the 
view taken of the comparative good and evil arising from the system of credit 
itself, in reference to the crdin try concerns of life. If it be granted that a new 
system of local jurisdiction will give increased facility to the creditor, it does not 
follow that such facility will tend on the whole to the public good. 

Now I confess it seems to me, that, sc tting aside the operation of credit in great 
commercial transactions, which can have no relation to any scheme of local 
courts, for the recovery of debts of 202. or of 40/., the disposition to give and 
to obtain credit, to which the power of personal arrest has afforded opportunity, 
is one of the greatest causes of moral debasement among us; that it has 
quickened the impulses of immediate gratification, and crushed the hopes of the 
future; that it has disturbed the course of steady industry, by petty ambition, to 
make a show of belonging to a rank a little beyond our own, or by vain attempts 
to reach it; that for ‘ plain living and high thinking,’ it has often substituted 
a life of pretension and misery, and has produced that moral degradation insepa- 


* Substance of a speech by the Right Ton. Henry Lord Langdale, on the 
second reading of the Bill for the better administration of justice in the High 


Court of Chancery.—(J. and W. Boone, New Bond Street, 1836) p. 10-11. 
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rable from pecuniary difficulty, and from the expedients and falsehoods to which 
it leads; and therefore it seems to me, that the question which lies at the bottom 
of the claim which is advanced on behalf of creditors to a speedier means of 
recovering their debt, is this; is it desirable that new encouragement should be 
given to credit, in cases which, from their nature and amount, have no 
relation to an extended commercial policy ?*” 

The manifest assumption throughout is, that a cheap and 
expeditious method of recovering small debts would serve to 
promote credit. This assumption is again founded on the sup- 
position that the uncertainty and trouble to which creditors are 
put by dilatory and costly legal proceedings, induce tradesmen 
to insist upon ready money transactions with their customers. 
But is it so? A very slight inspection of the journals of the 
Houses of Parliameat for the last few years, will show how 
numerous and urgent have been the demands of the public for 
some legislative measure for facilitating the recovery cf small 
debts. ‘The existence of frequent credit in ordinary transac- 
tions, therefore, must be inferred, notwithstanding the law is 
in such a state as to make it not worth a man’s while, as a 
question of pounds shillings and pence (according to the learned 
Serjeant’s own statement), to sue for a debt of 202. Since, 
however, the uncertainty and expense of litigation are conside- 
raticns with tradesmen only when their minds are in a state of 
doubt as te the means, or honesty, of the person demanding 
credit, we contend that whenever credit is given under those 
circumstances, it is owing solely to the importunities of the 





*See Fifth Report of the Common Law Commissioners. Appendix (B) 
33 B. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s Examination. Credit must not be given to 
Lord Ellenborough (the present Lord), for inventing this notable argument 
although it is due to him to mention that he is entitled to the merit of having put 
it into its most striking form. The Noble Lord observed, in debate, with 
reference to one of the many attempts of Lord Althorp to establish local courts, 
that “the object of the Bill was quite unattainable. If it were attainable to 
* enable a creditor to recover small debts at a little cost, he (the noble Lord) 
** did not think it would be advisable. Such a law would only make tradesmen lax 
* in giving credit, and the poor ready to take it, and thereby occasion a great deal 
“* of mischief to both. To give facility to recover debts (continued the noble 
“ Lord) would enable an unjust creditor to make debtors pay more than they 
* owed, and frequently to compel others to pay sums which they did not owe.”— 
(Hansard, N. S., Vol. If., p> 1315.) Lord Ellenborough derives a very large 
annual income from a direct tax upon the proceedings of the King’s Bench.— 
(See Parliamentary Papers, 1834, Vol. VI., No. 519.) The sincerity of his 
hostility to the cheap administration of law admits therefore of no doubt, 
although he does not show much discretion in the selection of his arguments. 
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customer. For it is absurd to suppose that a tradesman would 
solicit individuals of doubtful reputation or means to accept 
credit, when he could obtain ready money from them. The 
supposition on which Mr. Serjeant Talfourd constructs his 
whole reasoning then must be, that a cheap, speedy, and un- 
failing remedy in the hands of a tradesman to enforce his claims 
would increase the demands for credit on the part of customers 
of whose integrity or means he, at the time, is doubtful. 

Now, what inducement can be so strong for a dishonest man 
to require credit, as the prospect of the creditor’s remedy being 
uncertain or indefinitely postponed? What can serve more to 
weaken such inducement than rendering the necessity of satis- 
fying the creditor peremptory at the appointed time? Legal 
proceedings, cheap and certain as to their result, therefore, 
would diminish, if not put an end to, solicitations for credit by 
dishonest customers. As to that class of persons who desire 
credit and yet possess a certain future means, as well as a bond 
fide intention of paying, their demands for it are manifestly not 
influenced by the state of the law, and no change, therefore, in 
its administration would affect the present amount of indulgence 
required by them of tradesmen*. 

It cannot be too much insisted upon, that the advantages, 
which we have attributed to the local administration of the 
law, do not necessarily flow from every scheme of local judica- 
tories, but are the consequences only of a well adapted organi- 
zation of such tribunals. One class of district courts in 
England and Wales will serve to illustrate the truth of this 
observation. Every county has a court with a jurisdiction co- 
extensive with its boundaries, in which actions of various kinds, 
comprising those for the recovery of debts of any amount, may 
be prosecuted. The constitution and proceedings of these 
courts, with the exception of two (Lancashire and Middlesex), 








* If we had space, we could pursue the subject, and show, that, credit mainly 
depends upon considerations unconnected with judicature. It is a matter to 
be lamented, that creditors are too often satisfied with the bare legal liability of 
the debtor, without troubling themselves to ascertain before hand the means of 
enforcing it. The immoral tendencies of expensive law are admirably depicted, 
and the objections to cheap law examined and refuted, in the 5th vol. of 
the late Mr. Mill’s History of British India, in the chapters on the Judicial 
Reforms that have taken place in that country. 
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are every where similar. Here then isa system of local courts, 
possessing even one very important feature of excellence—uni- 
formity of organization and practice, and yet comparatively 
useless, and universally complained of. In 1827 Mr. Peel 
declared, in the House of Commons, ** that the expense of pro- 
** ceeding in them was so enormous, and their jurisdiction so 
** confined, that he believed in many cases the party seeking 
‘“* remedy there was actuated by feelingsof pique and resentment 
‘ more than by any hope of recovering his debt; he might 
‘ annoy his debtor, but in the end the expense incurred was 
‘ generally more than the whole amount of the original debt*.” 
Of the same courts the Common Law Commissioners speak in 
the following terms} :— 


. 


©. 


“ 


“ The limitation of jurisdiction in point of amount}; the annual change of 
the officers who preside in these courts; the want of competent juries; the 


lengthened pleadings; heavy costs; unnecessary delay; and a vicious system of 


practice, attended with enormous abuse and oppression, committed by bailifis in 
the execution of process by improper agents, render these courts inefficient for 
the administration of justice, and the subject of general complaint.”’ 


As the object of the local administration of the law is 
emphatically to diminish to the utmost, costliness, delay, and 
uncertainty in the pursuit of justice, the problem to be solved 
in establishing a system of local courts, is to discover the pecu- 
liar organization by which the object in question may be best 
effected. It is evident that a wide departure from the principles 


* Mirror of Parliament, Vol. II., p. 1625. The county courts have since 
undergone no change. The state of things described by Sir R. Peel, strikingly 
proves that expensive and intricate judicial proceedings do not prevent malignant 
litigation. 

} Fifth Report of the Common Law Commissioners, p. 6. 

t At an early period the jurisdiction of the county court was confined to cases 
under 40s, At an extra expense of about 2/. (Report, p. 7) however, a personal 
action of any amount may be prosecuted in this court, by the writ of justicies, 
Practically speaking there is no limitation of the amount in such actions, when 
the plaintiff does not object to the increased expense. For an account of the 
origin and constitution of the county courts, and the various changes they have 
undergone, see Reeve’s History of the English Law, Vol. I., p. 7, 47, 48— 
II., p. 149—1V., p. 465. For the ancient working of these tribunals, see 
Hale’s History of the Common Law of England, p. 169, 170. For their modern 
working, see Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Recovery of Small Debts, and Appendix Session Papers, Vol. 1V., 1823, 
No. 386; and the Fifth Report of the Common Law Commissioners, and 
Appendices, passim. 
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both of the constitution and practice of the superior courts cannot 
be avoided; novel and more apt expedients must supersede, 
in the new judicatories, the expensive and imperfect machinery 
of the higher tribunals. For this we must be prepared if we 
desire to see the experiment of local judicature fairly tried. 
For to scatter tribunals cf local authority over the face of the 
country with little or no attention being paid to their fitness for 
the proposed object of their establishment, would, at the most, 
produce no further benefit than providing for suitors an alter- 
native of obstacles in the way of justice. 

The subjects of the following observations are selected from 
the numerous topics connected with local judicature, on account 
of their superior importance, and of the little light which past 
discussion has thrown upon them. They happen also to be 
subjects upon which the most serious errors have been com- 
mitted by most of the authors of the projects heretofore sub- 
mitted to the legislature. In order to impart a coherency to 
our observations, we shall previously make a few suggestions 
upon the more material arrangements in the constitution and 
procedure of the tribunals required for a local administration of 
the law. Although by these suggestions we may appear to 
shadow out a scheme of local judicature, and even of the gene- 
ral course of its procedure, they must be understood to have 
reference only te what we regard as the more difficult and 
unsettled questions connected with these subjects. A discus- 
sion or bare mention ef minor arrangements would be an idle 
employment whilst engaged upon the fundamental provisions of 
the system under review. We make this remark, to escape the 
observation that the whole of the subject has not occupied our 
attention. 

The sides of a square, containing four hundred square miles, 
are ten miles from the centre of the figure, and the angle 
somewhat more. If a court were placed in the centre of a 
district of the form and size mentioned, the generality of resi- 
dent suitors would have to travel less than ten miles, whilst 
none would be put to the trouble of a journey much exceed- 
ing that distance. We may suppose three districts to be placed 
contiguously, so that the centres of the two external districts 
would be respectively twenty miles from the centre of the 
middle district. ‘The inconvenience felt by a judge residing at 
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the centre of the latter district from attending, once in the 
course of every fortnight, at the court of each of the three 
districts, would be comparatively slight *. 

To carry into effect the objects of the establishment, the 
sittings of each court should be alternately for hearing the 
pleadings of the parties, and for the trial of contested facts. 

To the court of each district should be attached a registrar, 
to attend its sittings and conduct the formal proceedings. 
During the intervals between such sittings, he should make 
circuits at frequent and stated periods through his district, for 
the purpose of arriving within reach of every portion of its 
population at appointed and well known times. 

‘To each court should also be attached two or more inferior 
officers or messengers, and a clerk to the registrar. 

An individual seeking legal redress should attend the regis- 
trar on his circuit, state the particulars of his case, and desire 
him to summon the party complained against to appear at the 
next court for pleadings. ‘The registrar would reduce into 
writing the complainant’s statement in clear and concise terms. 
A copy of this statement, with a summons, would then be 
served by a messenger of the court upon the defendant. 

At the next sitting of the court for pleadings, the plaintiff 
and defendant should personally attend, accompanied, at their 
discretion, by their respective attornies. The court would then 
proceed by a vivd voce examination of the parties to elicit the 
precise question in litigation. 








* By this arrangement the jurisdiction assigned to a judge would extend over 
a tract sixty miles long and twenty broad, containing 1200 square miles. 
England and Wales would comprise forty-eight of these jurisdictions—their area 
being rather less than 58,000 square miles. ‘The external figure of the two 
countries might offer some difficulties to their being divided into jurisdictions of 
the precise form described, but this might be partially avoided by the districts 
assuming an hexagonal instead of a quadrilateral form. The inequality in the 
amount of business, arising from a greater or less density of population in 
different parts of the country, would not require any corresponding alteration in 
the extent or number of jurisdictions, since the difficulty presented by it would 
be more successfully counteracted. by giving an additional judge or judges to the 
more thickly peopled districts. These speculations need not be pursued on the 
present occasior:—it is sufficient to keep in view, that the main object of legis- 
lating upon the subject, is to secure the proximity of a court of justice to every 
individual in the country, and at the same time to avoid the unnecessary 
creation of tribunals, on account of the expense. 
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If the pleading should terminate by the parties being at 
variance upon a point of law, the court would instantly give 
judgment, and the suit would be at an end, unless such 
judgment were called in question before the appellate court. 
If, however, a question of fact between the parties should 
require investigation, a trial of it would be ordered to take 
place at the next sitting of the court for trials, when the parties, 
their witnesses, and attornies (if any) would be directed to 
attend. 

At the trial, if, after the examination of witnesses and other 
testimony, any obscurity still prevailed, the parties, at their 
own suggestion, or that of the judge or jury, should be exa- 
mined. The verdict of the jury should be conclusive, unless ob- 
jected to before the rising of the court. A party objecting to 
the decision of the jury should state his reasons distinctly to 
the court, and the judge, upon hearing them, should either con- 
firm the verdict or set it aside. If he should set it aside, he 
should direct such a verdict to be recorded as, in his opinion, 
ought to have been returned. Whether the judge confirmed 
the verdict, or set it aside in the manner mentioned, his decision 
should be conclusive upon the parties, unless called in question 
before the appellate court. 

The appellate court should sit in London, and be presided 
over by one judge, with a registrar and clerks. The proceed- 
ings upon appeal should be as follows:—A party intending to 
appeal should give notice to the registrar of the district court 
of his intention, and of the precise points upon which he 
grounds his appeal. The registrar would then deliver to each 
party a copy of the judge’s notes of the cause, and also transmit 
another copy, together with a statement of the grounds of 
appeal, to the registrar of the appellate court. The question 
would be argued in its turn before the appellate judge, whose 
confirmation or revision of the decision of the local judge would 
be transmitted to the district registrar, and stand as the final 
judgment in the cause. 

The aid of the court during the suit should be furnished 
gratuitously to every suitor, as far as regards the exercise of its 
own functions. At the conclusion, the court should award 
the payment of such costs as were incurred between the 
parties, at its discretion. Upon a review of the conduct of the 
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litigants during the suit, the court should also, at the same 
time, impose a penalty upon either suitor who had attempted 
to abuse its proceedings, or to lead it into an erroneous decision 
by fraudulent misrepresentations. 

Practice.—A portion of the proceedings of every tribunal ccn- 
sistsof the exercise of judicial functions, whilst others are the acts 
of the parties themselves. ‘To summon the defendant upon com- 
plaint made—to regulate the course of pleading—to order the 
attendance of witnesses—to deliver judgment, and to execute 
it, are instances of judicial functions; but to attend the court 
—to render it information, are acts of the parties. Under 
most systems of judicature the judicial functions, with one or 
two exceptions, are exercised through the agency and at the 
expense of the litigants. But in tribunals established for the 
prompt and cheap administration of the law, there are two 
decisive objections to this mode. First—The expense it im- 
poses on suitors, and Second—The multitude of formal regu- 
lations required to prevent the abuse of proceedings invented 
to promote the ends of justice, by which suits are delayed at 
every stage, and encumbered with difficulties having no rela- 
tion whatever to the merits of the question in dispute. 

There is no duty of government more imperative than that of 
providing for the distribution of justice tothe whole community, 
without regard to the inequality of its various ranks. This, 
however, can only be effected by the services of the judicial 
establisliments being gratuitously afforded to every class of 
litigants. If ready access to courts of justice is of more im- 
portance to one portion of society than to another, it is to 
the numerous poor. They have but one safeguard against 
outward aggressions, the protection of the law; they possess 
none of the extraneous defences at the command of the rich— 
the influence of wealth, rank, connection, and superior intelli- 
gence. ‘To call upon an indigent suitor to pay for justice is to 
deprive him of the protection of the law. When his complaints 
appear in the eyes of affluent legislators too frivolous for judicial 
notice, they forget that his position makes him obnoxious to 
the most trifling injuries. ‘ Give me,” says an accurate ob- 
server, ** but a licence to do any person at pleasure the mi- 
** nutest wrong conceivable. Allow me to rob him, though it 


“* be but of a farthing; farthing by farthing, I will find the 
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* bottom of his purse. Allow me but to let fall a drop of water 
** upon his head—gutta cavat lapidem, the power of striking 
‘© his head off would be less susceptible of abuse.” 'To impose 
upon the suitor the performance of any of the functions of the 
judiciary establishment, would be uselessly charging him with 
the expense of professionalagency,without the assistance of which 
they could not be properly performed on his part. There is no 
greater reason why a suitor should defray the costs attending 
the exercise of one judicial function more than another—why 
should -he pay for the process by which a court compels the 
attendance of a party or witness, when he does not directly 
contribute tc the judge’s salary? If government, therefore, is 
bound to provide for the equal administration of the law, we 
maintain that none of the expences, attending the exercise of 
the judicial functions, should be borne by the suitor. 

It is also necessary that the functions of the judicial esta- 
blishment should be performed through its own agency. 
Nine-tenths of the forms which encumber the practice of 
our superior courts are only precautionary regulations, 
made, from time to time, to protect their substantial and 
necessary rules of procedure from evasion or abuse. Let the 
reader turn to any title in the books of practice—to Special 
Bail for instance, and observe by what endless petty contrivances 
every essential step of that proceeding is surrounded, to prevent 
fraud on the part of the debtor, or cppression by the creditor. 
It is manifest that if the courts in question were relieved from 
the apprehension of a fraudulent exercise of their functions, the 
enormous mass of rules of practice might be reduced to com- 
paratively few and simple regulations, suited to each stage of 
their proceedings. So long as they are performed by the suitors 
themselves, such relief is impossible, and security against fraud 
can only be obtained by fortifying every substantive proceeding 
with innumerable precautionary contrivances. But suppose a 
tribunal to assume the exercise of its own functions, and it 
becomes instantly freed from the fear of being abused. All 
extraneous and defensive regulations might be laid aside, 
and only such rules retained as were obviously adapted to 
the exigency of each particular stage of the procedure, unen- 
cumbered with provisions to repel fraud, in whatever shape 
attempted. 
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We will illustrate these observations by referring the reader 
to the suggestion that the plaintiff’s cause of action should be 
put into form by the registrar*, and that the defendant should 
be served under the direction of the court. 

In a law suit, a portion of the tactics is to place the adver- 
sary in the most disadvantageous position, by inspiring him with 
erroneous views of the case he has to meet. <A plaintiff in 
setting forth the nature of his claim, by the help of a practised 
attorney, would purposely introduce sufficient ambiguity to 
perplex, if not mislead, the defendant, without the artifice being 
gross enough to call for the animadversion of the court. Un- 
certain of the precise nature of the plaintiff's demand, the 
defendant could but imperfectly prepare his defence, and a 
door for injustice is immediately opened. Suppose the stra- 
tagem repeated, the court would endeavour to check its recur- 
rence, by some appropriate and general regulation, appli- 
cable to the mode of framing the plaintiff’s claim—the first of 
a series of rules to protect an essential step in the procedure 
from abuse. Studied ambiguity, the result of labour, would 
never be found in a statement of the plaintiff’s claim drawn by 
a registrar. Influenced by the spirit of the establishment to 
which he belonged, he would endeavour to set it forth in accu- 
rate and clear terms. But supposing some dubious expression to 
occur in his statement, it must, of necessity, be from accident ; 
and though it might produce mischief in one case, it would be 
unnecessary to guard against its recurrence by any other means 
than by increased diligence on the part of the functionary himself. 
Again, if it is left to the party and his attorney to summon the 
defendant, some expedient would be hit upon, so to effect it, 
that the latter should be deprived of the full benefit of timely 
notice. ‘This would again and again be resorted to until 
obviated by a rule of the court to protect itself against the 
wrongful exercise of so essential a function. But should 
defendant, summoned by a messenger of the court, be by some 
casualty similarly aggrieved, no new regulation as to the mode 








* It may be objected, that putting the plaintiff’s cause of action into a proper 
form, is not the exercise strictly of a judicial function. We think that it may be 
regarded as such. The plaintiff complains to the court—the court summons the 
respondent to answer the claim, describing it. 
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of summoning would be needed to provide against future acci- 
dents of the same kind, since the attention of the officer a little 
quickened, would answer that purpose. By the court assert- 
ing its right to exercise its own functions, it would throughout 
its practice, be satisfied that every proceeding was conducted 
with bona fides, and a view to effect the particular object for 
which it was intended. The prospect of defeating or delaying 
an adversary by technical subtleties and treachery would be 
destroyed, and no case or defence would be set up which did 
not rest upon its intrinsic merits, real or alleged. 

When the functions of a court are placed under the direction 
of the suitors, there is an evil engendered, but little less than 
that occasioned by the frauds which this system enables parties 
to commit. We allude to the liability of the suitors to fall 
into honest errors. Against this there is no safeguard in an 
intricate procedure. The Court of King’s Bench furnishes 
annually a volume of decisions upon its own practice, most 
of which are upon erroneous interpretations put upon its rules 
by practitioners. A tribunal conducting its own proceedings, 
would effectually exclude the possibility of claims for justice 
being thwarted by such a cause. 

On the other hand, such of the proceedings as are acts of the 
parties, should be performed by them, and the attendant ex- 
pense considered as costs in the suit. We adopt this opinion 
from the difficulties attending the recommendation of such ex- 
pense being borne by the judicial establishment, for which, 
however, both reason and example may be found in the case of 
prosecutions in our criminal courts. ‘The acts to be performed 
by the suitors would be the attendance of themselves and wit- 
nesseson the court, and the providing themselves with professional 
assistance. The employment of professional assistance by suitors 
has been a subject of difficulty with most of those who have con- 
sidered the question of local judicature, owing to the expenses 
attending it in our ordinary courts of law. As it is a question 
of importance, we deem its consideration necessary. 

Professional Agency.—In litigation the assistance of profes- 
sional agency is required for two distinct objects. First—It is 
necessary to the suitor to ascertain the precise legal grounds of 
his complaint or defence, and to devise the means of placing his 
case in the most favourable light before the tribunal having to 
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adjudicate upon it. Second—It is required to enable the suitor to 
conduct the technical proceedings by which the question in dis- 
pute is finally presented to the court. With respect to the first 
object, it is not desirable that professional assistance should be 
withheld. So inaccessible is the law to every one unacquainted 
by education with its provisions, that its application to the 
most ordinary transactions may be regarded as impracticable 
by all but its professors. To deprive a litigant of the assist- 
ance of those who have made law their particular study, there- 
fore, would be denying to the great majority of suitors the use 
of the remedies it provides. Reason and experience also show 
how expedient it is for a litigated question to be presented to 
the court by persons conversant with the law applicable to its 
circumstances, in order that their varied representations of its 
provisions may prevent the judge from forming a partial con- 
clusion. The only objection to the employment of professional 
aid for the purpose in question, is the expense; but when it is 
considered how small a portion of the costs of litigation are 
incurred for legal advice and aid upon the merits of a case, 
apart from the technical proceedings connected with it, it will 
be found that the objection is without weight. 

As to the second purpose for which such assistance is re- 
quired, it is evident that it is of no utility to suitors except to 
enable them to perform correctly the judicial functions confided 
to them. The skill and knowledge requisite to wield the forms 
of procedure with effect, are little inferior to the acquirements 
necessary to apply the rules of law to the merits of a litigated 
case. Unless, therefore, the suitor can be relieved from the 
perforriance of judicial functions, without their efficacy being 
weakened, it is obvious that he cannot be freed from the expense 
of professional assistance attending them, without diminishing 
the strength of his claims to legal redress. 

Upon this view of the subject, we have suggested that on the 
occasions of pleading and trial, which essentially require the 
application of the greatest quantity of skill and legal ability, for 
the sake both of the suitors and the court, the employment of 
professional agency should be allowed ; whilst, by recommending 
the conduct of the technical proceedings to be given to the court, 
we have avoided the necessity of compelling litigants to seek such 
assistance in matters having nothing to do with the merits of the 
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case. By the course proposed, it will be possible to remunerate 
practitioners for services of essential utility to justice, without 
subjecting litigation in the local courts to burdensome expense *. 

The Common Law Commissioners appear to have had no 
distinct idea of the mode of applying legal skill cheaply to liti- 
gation in the courts in question, for although they say it should 
be done, they have omitted to indicate the means. In the fol- 
lowing quotation, the expression “ by retrenching all unneces- 
‘* sary expenses in the conduct of a suit” is conveniently vague. 
After stating that professional aid is essentially necessary, to 
enable suitors to conduct technical proceedings, even of the 
simplest construction, they say— 


** In order to avoid the danger of throwing the practice into the hands of 
incompetent or dishonest persons, we think it desirable that, by retrenching all 
unnecessary expenses in the conduct of a suit, a fair remuneration should be 
allowed to the professional agent for his services ; and that by adopting a higher 
scale of remuneration when the cause of action would better afford it, it might 
be made worth the while of intelligent and respectable persons to undertake 
a branch of practice which, were the scale of fees to be adapted only to smaller 
causes of action, they would decline}. 





* In actions in the superior courts for claims under 20/., the average profits of 
the country attorney, of each party, may be estimated at less than 6/. even when 
the cases go to trial and final judgment; the outlay generally exceeding double 
that sum. In actions for larger sums, the profits are more considerable. The 
small profits of the first kind of actions ; the necessary advance of money, and the 
danger of the adverse party, and even client, being unable to satisfy the heavy 
amount of costs of the second kind of actions; and the anxiety and risk attend- 
ing the proceedings in both instances, conspire to deter country attornies from 
making an object of common law business, where other branches of practice are 
open to them. Under the system of local judicature proposed, an allowance of 
two guineas, or even somewhat less, to the attorney for attending his client at 
pleading, and the same sum at trial, would adequately remunerate the most res- 
pectable practitioner for the trouble he would be put to. And though the fees 
proposed are below his profits in actions for claims under 20/., before mentioned, 
the increase of litigation from its being rendered expeditious and certain, would 
afford more than an equivalent for the difference. The country attorneys would 
in no respect be injured by the change; their business and profits would be 
augmented ; and at the same time they would be relieved from the necessity of 
making outlays of money, from the danger of losses through the insolvency of 
clients, or of their opponents, and from the anxiety and trouble that now 
attend the practice of common law. By bestowing upon them the additional 
character of advocates, their importance and influence would be proportionably 
increased, as would also be the respectability of their profession. 

+ Fifth Report, pp. 21, 22.—Of the authors of the plans for local courts sub- 
mitted to the legislature, Sir R. Peel alone appears to have entertained a correct 
idea of the two-fold object of the employment of professional agency in judicial 
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Pleading.—It is easy to imagine a system of judicature 
so imperfect that at the instance of the complainant both 
he and the party complained against shall appear before 
a tribunal without either being previously apprized of the 
other’s case. The defendant, ignorant of the specific 
claims about to be urged, repairs to the court, accompanied 
by numerous witnesses, to repel every possible demand. The 
plaintiff too, uncertain of his adversary’s intention to admit 
the validity of his claim, and anxious to anticipate every de- 
fence, finds it necessary to procure the attendance of every one 
whose testimony can assist him. The enormous expense and 
trouble attending such a proceeding would amount to an abso- 
lute denial of justice in the great majority of cases. 

Suppose a modification introduced, and that previously to 
the parties encountering each other before the judge, the plain- 
tiff be compelled to furnish the defendant with a statement 
of his case. The defendant, it is obvious, will have occasion 
only to prepare himself with testimony to meet such case. As, 
however, there will be nothing to prevent his setting up a 
variety of defences, and as the nature of them will not tran- 
spire previously to the trial, the plaintiff will still be under the 
necessity of summoning the same number of witnesses as before, 
in order to meet every possible answer put forth by his oppo- 
nent. The expense of trials, under the supposed modification, 
will not be materially diminished. Imagine judicial inquiries 





proceedings; and to have felt the necessity of relieving suitors from the expense 
attending it when simply required for matters of a technical nature. His 
natural, strong, and penetrating sense, however, unassisted by adequate informa- 
tion as to the precise requisites of judicial organisation, failed to ‘discover the 
means of carrying his views into effect. He proposed to limit the retainer of 
professional assistance to the trial, declaring that he had succeeded in rendering 
the purely technical operations so simple, “ that any man who could read and 
“« write, might ensure the hearing of his action without professional assistance.” 
—(Hansard’s Debates, N. S., Vol. XVII., p. 1353.) He attempted to compass 
the latter object by abolishing pleading, and all other formal proceedings ; by which 
the procedure of his courts would have resembled that of the tribunals of the 
most primitive rudeness, and would have introduced all the evils which local 
judicature is intended to avoid. A second error he committed by restricting the 
fee of the professional agent to ten shillings in each suit (Idem, p. 1354). No 
competent attorney would be found willing to act for such trifling remuneration. 
Economy is not to be sought at all risks. One object of Law Reform, doubtless, is 
to render litigation cheap; but the effectiveness of judicial proceedings must not 
be sacrificed to that one consideration. 
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conducted in this manner in a country where the progress of 
civilization has multiplied and jealously defined the legal rights 
of individuals, and placed at the command of every defendant 
a variety of defences springing from artificial and technical dis- 
tinctions, and a tolerably accurate idea may be formed of the 
expenses and difficulties which attended nine trials out of ten 
in our superior courts, till the plea of general issue was restricted 
in its operation about two years ago *. 

We will now suppose a further modification—that the de- 
fendant shall also disclose the nature of his defence, and the 
plaintiff again make known his answer to it. A correspondence 
between the parties would continue until all the facts, relied 
upon by each, should be discovered to the other. The evidence 
produced by the parties being restricted to a few ascertained 
points in dispute, the number of witnesses required on both 
sides would be most materially diminished, and with it the 
expense and inconvenience of preparing for trial. This method 
of escaping the cost of crowds of useless witnesses, subject to 
certain technical regulations, is neither more nor less than the 
special pleading prevailing in our courts}. 








* The plea of the general issue was a mere formal proceeding, by which the 
defendant denied every allegation in the plaintiff’s narrative setting forth his 
claim, and at the same time was enabled to give nearly every kind of answer at 
the trial by way of defence to the action. That the losing party at the trial was 
defeated by some unexpected case set up by his opponent, was a common ground 
for demanding a new trial. So harassing is the general issue to plaintiffs, 
that whenever it is the desire of the legislature to protect any particular class 
of defendants—magistrates, commissioners of bankrupt, &c., in the discharge 
of official duties, from actions, it expressly enables them to give every species 
of defence under that form of plea. Notwithstanding the obvious objection 
to the use of this plea in a procedure intended for the cheap and speedy 
administration of justice, Lord Redesdale adopted it in his plans for local 
judicature proposed to Parliament in 1810 and 1820. In Lord Althorp’s Bills 
for the establishment of local courts, presented in 1821, 1823-4, and 1825, 
it is provided that no other plea than the general issue shall be allowed, except 
in case of a counter claim by the defendant by way of set off. By Sir R. Peel’s 
Bills for reforming the county courts, brought in by him in 1827 and 1828, 
pleading was entirely abolished before those tribunals. Such crude attempts 
betray a lamentable ignorance of the most elementary principles of judicial 
arrangements. The observations of the Common Law Commissioners upon the 
mischiefs arising from the use of the plea of general issue, deserve particular 
attention.—See their Second Report, p. 44. 

t The object of special pleading being to develope before trial the admitted 
and disputed facts upon which the litigated question turns, the process is 
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Nor is special pleading without other equally decisive advan- 
tages, wanting to more inartificial systems of procedure. It is 
manifest that ignorance on the part of the judge of the question 
he is to try, must operate to the disadvantage of honest litigants. 
The judge will not perceive the precise points between the 
parties until most of the testimony is gone through, and will 
then, in all probability, discover that irrelevant assertions had 
occupied his mind to the exclusion of more important disclo- 
sures. Nor will the jury be placed in a less unfaveurable posi- 
tion for ascertaining the truth. A partial view of the evidence 
will impart a corresponding character to their decision, and the 
dissatisfaction of the defeated suitor will be the germ of further 
litigation, in the shape of new trials or appeals. 

Another advantage of special pleading is, that it relieves liti- 
gation from unnecessary trials. When the judicial business 
begins with the latter proceeding, the subject of difference 
transpires during the hearing. Should this turn out to be one 
of law merely, and it appear that the facts advanced on either 
side are not contested, it is obvious that the expense of pre- 
paring for trial has been needlessly incurred, since both parties 
might without that proceeding have propounded the question 
between them to the court for its adjudication. 

The object of special pleading then is to put the court and 
parties in possession of the litigated question, by a relation on 
their parts of the material facts involved. If some means 
could be devised to induce litigants to disclose every fact 





effective according to the accuracy with which this is performed. Unless the 
minutest details relied upon by both parties are disclosed by pleading, its object 
may be defeated. By Mr. Hume’s Bill for the easy recovery of small debts, 
introduced in 1827, special pleading was so far allowed, that the defendant was 
to intimate to the plaintiff the general nature of his defence, but the plaintiff 
was not to disclose his answer to it. The Common Law Commissioners, in their 
plan of procedure for local courts, propose the adoption of the same plan.—(See 
Fifth Report, p. 27.) After their very just remarks upon the plea of general 
issue, we are surprised at such a recommendation. Suppose a defendant to 
plead infancy to an action for goods sold. ‘To this plea the plaintiff may have 
three distinct answers. Firs{—Denying that the defendant was an infant. 
Second—Promises to pay after he came of age. Third—That the goods were 
necessaries. Unless the defendant is apprized before trial, which of these answers 
the plaintiff relies upon, it is evident that he must fortify himself with evidence 
against them all. How can the projectors of such schemes expect cheapness 
or expedition to attend their working ? 
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within their knowledge, and avoid every kind of misrepresenta- 
tion, the functions of judicature would be confined to the deci- 
sion of bond fide contested points of law, or to the determining 
of equally bond fide disputed matters of fact. This supposes, 
perhaps, an unattainable degree of improvement in the judi- 
ciary process. Nevertheless, an approximation to it is the end 
to be kept in view in all judicial arrangements. 

The motives of malé fide suitors for suppressing facts or 
suggesting falsehoods in pleading are two; either for the sake 
of the consequent delay, or to lead the court into an erroneous 
decision. The first motive, it is evident, can be removed, or 
very much weakened, by curtailing to the utmost the interval 
between pleading and the trial, or final termination of the suit*. 

The second motive requires more complex treatment. 
Falsehood is not apparent on the face of a consistent narrative, 
and if the allegations of a party do not conflict, their truth can 
only be ascertained by an appeal to some extrinsic test. This 
observation, however, furnishes one practical means of restrain- 
ing misrepresentation in pleading. If a litigant makes two 
inconsistent statements, both of them cannot be true, and he 
should be compelled to abandon one. As it would be unjust to 
deprive a defendant of the benefit of various and reconcileable 
answers, it would be a gratuitous infliction of injury on his 
adversary to allow him to urge inconsistent defences. 





* This important consideration has escaped the observation of the Common 
Law Commissioners. It is manifest that no other means of repressing men 
dacious pleading occurred to them, than that offered by a better arrangement ot 
costs than at present prevails.—(Second Report, p. 43.) In the superior courts 
the trial is generally so remote from the commencement of the action, that 
the defendant is nearly always induced to plead, although he have no real 
defence, in order to keep the plaintiff at bay during the interval. Inducemenis 
of this kind are direct incentives to deliberate mendacity. Yet Lord Brougham 
in his two first Bills (Sessions of 1830, 1830-31) for establishing courts of local 
jurisdiction, proposed that in some districts the judge should try causes but once 
a year (Section 3). It has been contended, that a suit, under the provisions of 
either of those Bills, might be made to last three years. — (Westminster Review, 
Vol. XTII., p. 433.) To do the noble Lord justice, however, we do not think 
the Sections (16, 17, 18,) referred to by the critic, justify his assertion. ‘The 
provisions contained in these Sections are nevertheless very obscure. 

+ In their plan of procedure for local courts, the Common Law Commissioners 
recommend that, in addition to any defence, which, admitting the facts alleged 
by the plaintiff} avoids their legal effect by showing some subsequent circum 
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Another method of inducing litigants to adhere to truth in 
their pleadings is, by providing that the proceeding should be 
conducted viva voce before the court. The advantages attend- 
ing public examination of individuals, where discovery of the 
truth is the object in view, are too well understood to need any 
lengthened notice. Litigants who, through the medium of 
writing, would not shrink from suggesting a falsehood to the 
court, would be restrained by the fear of exposure from openly 
asserting it. Evasive answers returned to direct questions, 
contradictory assertions opposed to consistent narrative, and 
attempts at concealment by one party, rendered more striking 
by the candour of his adversary, would tend with irresistible 
force to evolve the truth. The other benefits of viva voce 
pleading, in local judicature, we shall endeavour to show by a 
brief examination of the unfitness of written pleadings for cheap 
and expeditious procedure. 





stance, as payment, a release, &c., a defendant may be at liberty to put the 
plaintiff to the expense and trouble of proving the facts he alleges. — (Fifth 
Report, p. 26.) To us this appears like going out of the way, not only to 
encumber an action with the expense and trouble of proving what ought to be 
admitted, but to induce the defendant to deliberately deny what, from the nature 
of his defence, he must, nearly in every case, know to be true. In their Second 
Report, the Commissioners offer the following weak defence for the allowance of 
inconsistent pleas. ‘ To an action for goods sold, it appears to us, that the 
‘* defendant may in many cases without impropriety, plead first in denial of the 
** sale and delivery; and secondly, that the goods were paid for; for when the 
purchase is alleged to have taken place at a remote period, and to be of no 
considerable amount, it may not improbably be forgotten by him. He may 
not know whether he bought such goods or not, but may know that if they 
“ were bought the debt must have been long since paid. The objection there- 
“ fore to such pleas, founded on their manifest and necessary repugnancy, 
“ fails.”—(p. 43.) How a defendant can prove, for pleading implies proving in 
this case, that he paid for certain goods, and yet pretend to say that he does not 
know whether he ever bought and received them, we do not see. But suppose 
the case possible, does its frequency, or the apparent injustice—for real injustice 
there is none—of restricting the defendant to one of two inconsistent defences, 
offer sufficient reason for the admission of mendacity? Can anything justify 
it? To men with minds unwarped by legal usages, inconsistent defences are 
decisive evidence of the validity of the claim. In criminal cases they are 
always conclusive of the prisoner’s guilt. Suppose a man indicted for murder 
were to attempt to prove an alibi, and also that he killed the deceased in self- 
defence, would any jury hesitate to convict?’ In Mr. Hume’s Bill, before men- 
tioned, provision is carefully made for allowing defendants to put in inconsistent 
pleas. 
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When pleadings are in writing, the suitors are of necessity 
left to themselves to make their respective allegations, and the 
court is guided in its judgment by circumstances disclosed with 
all the colouring and misrepresentation imparted to them by 
the more dextrous or dishonest party. Where a tribunal is 
rendered a passive recipient of the hostile allegations of the 
suitors, it obtains possession of no more than escapes in the 
competition between them for making the fewest disclosures. 
To yield the most meagre information is always the course 
adopted by dishonest suitors, whilst their antagonists, to avoid 
the exposure of any weakness, are equally disinclined to betray 
more than is technically requisite to give vitality to the suit. 

Without enlarging upon mischiefs resulting from the court 
being an inactive spectator of the altercations of the litigants, 
it is sufficient to state, that it should be placed in a position to 
demand every requisite informaticn and explanation. Nothing 
can be imagined more offensive to common sense, than to 
expect a judge to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the facts between two disputants, and at the same time to 
restrict him from demanding any information beyond what 
they may choose to volunteer. ‘The obvious course, is to give 
him unbounded discretion to inquire into every circumstance 
which arises in the course of the proceeding; and not only to 
invest him with such discretion, but to make it incumbent on 
him to use it. 

The strongest objection to written pleadings, however, is 
the impossibility of any minute detail of facts being given by 
the litigants, except at the most disproportionate expense, and 
waste of time and labour. In chancery proceedings, in which 
a more or less minute detail of circumstances generally takes 
place in the pleadings, the expense is ruinous, from their 
length. To avoid this evil, the courts of law require the 
parties to state the general legal bearing of the facts they 

advance, without descending to particulars. Whilst, by this 
means, the evil of voluminous written narratives is avoided, a 
mischief no less grave is created. Most facts in the legal 
vocabulary are divisible into a smaller or greater number of 
component circumstances; a fact in this sense stated generally, 
without any of the minor particulars being mentioned, may in 
reality be partly admitted and partly denicd between the 
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parties, according as they agree or differ on the several con- 
stituent circumstances. Unless s pleading therefore discriminates 
between these component circumstances, and gives the court to 
understand which of them are disputed and which admitted, it 
is evident that its object is very imperfectly accomplished. 
Suppose the defence of coverture to be set up to an action, and 
denied by the plaintiff, in general terms, according to a system 
of written pleadings, framed to avoid prolixity ; the defendant 
may have been married before the cause of action arose, and 
the plaintiff, knowing the circumstance, intends to rely upoa 
the husband’s death before that event. The circumstance 
really in dispute therefore, is whether the husband was dead at 
a certain period, and thisis the only point upon which evidence 
would be required; but from the defence being stated and 
denied in general terms, unless the defendant at the trial first 
proves her marriage, the court cannot proceed to investigate 
the disputed question of the husband’s death. A dishonest 
plaintiff has therefore the chance of the defendant's inability to 
prove her marriage, a point, under a perfect system of judi- 
cature, beyond dispute. Under a system of viva voce pleadings, 
by which the minutest circumstances would become subjects for 
investigation, the injustice described could not occur*. 





* With the exception of Sir John Chetwode’s Bill for the recovery of Small 


Debts, introduced in 1817, and the two bills of Sir Robert Peel before mentioned, 
every measure hitherto proposed to the legislature for establishing local judi- 
cature, has provided for the pleading being in writing, and the Common Law 
Commissioners must be understood to recommend the same thing. We have 
before stated that that body, and Mr. Hume, propose a limited disclosure of the 
facts between the litigants before trial ; to avoid the expense of long manuscript 
narratives, they both recommend that the general nature of the defendant's 
intended defence should be notified with the greatest brevity to the plaintiff; 
for example, by the words “ Infancy,” “‘ Bankruptcy,” and the like. By this 
means much writing would certainly be avoided, but at the expense of rendering 
the plaintiff and the court as little information as possible, and so defeating the 
objects of pleading. ‘The Commissioners as well as Mr. Hume, however, provide 
for the same quantity of writing in connection with the defendant’s plea, as 
would be required for circumstantially setting forth the defence at once. They 
recommend, that the defendant, at the desire of the plaintiff, should furnish him 
with full particulars of his defence. This has rather too much the air of trifling. 
In his two first measures (1830, 1830-31), for establishing local jurisdictions, 
Lord Brougham provides for the pleadings being in writing, and in a marginal 
note declares that they shall be short ; for this, however, no provision is made in 
the body of the bills (section 19); one instance only of the earelessness observ- 
able throughout the drawing of those bills, 
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Another objection to written pleadings is the time consumed 
between the several allegations. Time for preparing a state- 
ment in writing is manifestly necessary, but for the sake of the 
time itself, as delay, pleadings may be purposely multiplied. 
The dishonest party also gains opportunities of devising 
fraudulent representations, to suit each new phase assumed by 
the action in its progress. Truth is never in need of preparation, 
and has but one object—to make itself known at once. False- 
hood, the offspring of forethought, requires the most deliberate 
management to preserve the air of veracity, and its best chance 
of escaping exposure is by deferring inquiry. 

It may be objected to vivd voce pleading, that the process 
would be attended with so much confusion, as to render it 
utterly inadequate to effect its object. Vivd voce pleading, 
however, is by no means unknown to our judicature*. It was 


* Mr. Serjeant Stephen (one of the Common Law Commissioners) in his 
highly esteemed treatise on the Principles of Pleading, shows that special 
pleading, accompanied by many of its present difficult forms and observances, 
was formerly carried on vivd voce in our courts. He cites authorities to show 
that the practice was not abandoned till about the middle of the reign of 
Edward III. (1850), although he appears to think that the manner of allegation 
as carried on in special pleading (i.e. the technical special pleading of West- 
minster Hall), was methodically framed and cultivated as a science in the reign 
of Edward I. (1272—1307), and states, that the very earliest of the year books, 
which begin with the reign of his successor, exhibit proofs that (special) pleading 
was by that time in a comparatively perfect state. [Note (38), Appendix, p. 43, 
First Edition.] Vivd voce pleading therefore, and special pleading, even when 
accompanied by embarrassing forms and technicalities, do not appear to be 
inconsistent. We should state, however, that the learned author remarks that 
oral pleading is the natural practice of countries in which the arts of civilization 
have made little progress (p. 29). By which it may be inferred, that he 
attributes the written pleadings of our superior courts to advanced refine- 
ment. It is easy, however, to conceive that the tranquillity which succeeded 
the continued turbulence of the times of the predecessors of Edward III., gave 
considerable encouragement to litigation in the reign of that monarch. The 
business of the superior courts must have been also considerably augmented 
shortly prior to this period, from the jurisdiction of the county courts being 
rigorously restricted by Edward I., to cases under 40s. The increase in the 
number of litigants in the superior tribunals, from these concurrent causes, must 
have rendered personal appearance in court, to plead by word of mouth, 
extremely irksome to the suitors. It may be easily imagined, therefore, in 
the absence of direct information on the subject, that an interchange of 
written altercations, out of court, was adopted for the necessary convenience 
of suitors, and to enable the courts to get through the increased pressure 
of business. This hypothesis affords a much more intelligible explanation 
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by vivd voce pleading that the facts of a litigated case, and the 
points in difference between the parties were evolved, under 
the plea of general issue, as they still are when that plea is 
allowed without its late restrictions. It was never objected to 
that form of plea, that the questions upon which the suit turned 
were not sufficiently developed, but that they transpired at 
too late a period in the proceedings, to spare the parties the 
expense of numerous witnesses, or the other evils arising from 
pleading and trial being united in one operation. In most 
classes of criminal prosecutions; in the trials of appeals at 
Quarter Sessions, and in many other instances, the process of 
pleading accompanies, and is interwoven with the course of the 
evidence. In arbitration, the points for the consideration of 
the arbitrator are nearly always presented to him through the 
medium of vivd voce pleadings. If the pleading in all these 
cases is occasionally imperfect, it is owing to its being encum- 
bered with the contemporaneous proceeding of the trying the 
truth of the facts averred, by extrinsic aid. A meeting of the 
suitors before the judge, for the sole purpose of discovering 
the questions in litigation between them, would, of course, be 
freed from such obvious drawbacks, and its object proportion- 
ably secured. 

Though the ability of the judge to extract the matters con- 
nected with the litigated question between the parties be 
admitted, it may be objected that the parties themselves would 
rarely be prepared with the information requisite to enlighten 
the court and each other sufficiently upon their respective 
cases, at one interview. We think this would be avoided by our 
proposal to furnish them with professional aid, and by render- 
ing it incumbent on the plaintiff to advertise the defendant of 
his claim before-hand. It must not be forgotten that truth is 
always ready, and its explanations only require to be guided by 
the hand of skill, to give them full effect. The honest suitor will 





of the fact of the pleadings in our superior courts being carried on by 
writing from the period in question, than the vague suggestion of the author, 
that the practice resulted from our progress in the arts of civilization. By 
widening the avenues to justice, through the institution of courts of local juris- 
diction, personal appearance will again become a convenience to the suitor, and 
the copiousness and precision of vivd voce altercation, supersede the vagueness 
and imperfections of written narrative. 
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always be prepared—the less prepared a fraudulent one is 
taken, the better for the ends of justice. 

With reference to the process of pleading, we would recom- 
mend that the plaintiff's statement be, in the first instance, 
assumed by the judge to be true, and that both parties be sub- 
jected to a rigorous cross-examination upon it. The method 
of conducting this proceeding might be left to the discretion of 
each individual judge. One might prefer to begin the examina- 
tion himself, and then to deliver each party over to his adversary’s 
attorney ; whilst another might think it more expedient to let 
loose the agents upon the parties in the first instance, reserving 
to himself the further attempts to extract the facts their saga- 
city had failed to discover. ‘The proceeding would conclude 
by the judge stating in concise terms, that the plaintiff’s claim 
was so and so, but depended upon such and such contested 
point of law, or of fact. If the contingent question were one of 
law, judgment would be given immediately: if of fact, the 
court would deliver to each party a statement of the precise 
point, with a note of the necessary evidence. 

At the trial of contested facts, the parties should again 
attend the court, to explain any new matter or views disclosed 
by their witnesses, and also to be interrogated as to their know- 
ledge of the facts they had unsuccessfully put in issue. This 
latter purpose has reference to the suggestion we have already 
made, and to which we shall again have occasion to advert, for 
repressing mendacious statements on the part of litigants, by the 
infliction of suitable penalties. In connection with the subject 
of trial, we will notice the project of subjecting the declarations 
of the parties to the sanction of an oath when received as evi- 
dence in the suit. Most of those who have abandoned the 
maxim of our courts, that the testimony of a suitor is not to be 
taken in his own case, have thought it necessary te go to the 
opposite extreme, and place the parties upon the same footing 
as witnesses*. 


* In his second Bill (1820) Lord Redesdale provided that the parties should 
be examined on oath; with the exception of imposing the oath, the clause is 
well adapted to secure its object. By Sir J. Chetwode’s Bill, both parties were 
to be examined on oath. To Lord Althorp’s second Bill, the House of Com- 
mons in committee added a clause, to enable the court to examine the parties on 
oath. The same clause was inserted by himself in his third Bill. Mr. Hume 
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The objection to such a course is, that it would inevitably 
serve to cast the imputation of perjury upon every defeated 
suitor. ‘The difference between unintentional, or bond fide 
error, and deliberate mis-statement, would be lost sight of, from 
both being attended with the same penalty ; and every man who 
did not place the most implicit reliance upon his memory, for 
the minutest particulars of his case, would be deterred from 
entering a court of justice. It would place the conscientious 
suitor at the mercy of his less scrupulous adversary, and by the 
favour thus indirectly shown to the latter, unlimited encou- 
ragement would be given to false swearing. This is on the 
supposition that the oath of one party is always to be conclusive 
against that of the other. But suppose the court to regard the 
statements of both parties as testimony in the cause, it is evi- 
dent, if they coincide, that for the purpose of eliciting the truth, 
it is immaterial whether they be delivered on oath or not. If 
they do not coincide, it is equally clear that the oath does not 
afford any criterion of the truth or falsehood of either, and that 
the veracity of the parties can only be ascertained by reference 
to external circumstances. Although some of these remarks 
may apply to witnesses, all of them do not. A witness is by 
no means in the same position as a party ; his knowledge of the 
facts he speaks to is generally assumed to be limited and incor- 
rect, when he is in error, from the absence of direct interest in 
the subject matter of the suit; and the subordinate character 
he bears, tends to withdraw him from the observation which 
would infallibly be bestowed upon a party giving testimony in 
support of his own case. The verdict of a jury adverse to the 
evidence of a witness does not, therefore, of necessity, render 
him liable to the imputation referred to. 

The difficulty presented by the inability of a party to appear, 


whether from illness or distance, may be obviated by allowing 


excluded the evidence of the parties to the suit. Sir R. Peel provided in his 
Bills for the parties being examined on oath. In actions for sums above 81., 
Lord Brougham, in his two first Bills excluded the testimony of the parties, but 
for claims under that amount provided for its being taken on oath. In the noble 
Lord’s third Bill (1833), he provided for the examination of the parties on oath, 
at some period between the pleadings and the trial, for the purpose apparently ef 
discovering evidence of the facts put in issue. 
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a representative, professional or otherwise, to attend for him. 
The absence of the party to be taken as evidence quantum 
valeat, and the statements of his representative to be regarded 
in every case as his own. Under certain circumstances par- 
ticular difficulties might be avoided, by allowing a party 
residing at a distance to be examined by the judge of his dis- 
trict, under instructions from the district court of his opponent. 
Appeal and New Trial.—Not only the Common Law Com- 
missioners, but most of the authors of the schemes submitted 
to the legislature, with reference to local judicature, appear to 
have found great difficulty in the consideration of the questions 
of appeal and new trial. The following extracts from the Fifth 
Report of the Common Law Commissioners comprise their 
recommendations and reasoning upon those subjects :— 


** Tt cannot be doubted that even where actions are brought in the superior 
courts, if mistakes, both in point of law and fact, were not to be subject to 
revision and correction, the trial by jury would constitute a very imperfect and 
uncertain institution for the purposes of justice. On the other hand it is plain, 
that to extend generally to an inferior court the power of granting new trials, 
and the establishment generally of a power of appeal from the local judge, would 
be to expose suitors to costs and delay, burthensome and prejudicial to the 
litigant parties, and inconsistent with the principles of economy and expedition, 
by which the proceedings of such a court ought to be regulated. 

“ We think that either to exclude the power of appeal altogether, or to admit 
it without restraint, would be attended with considerable inconvenience, and 
that the ends of justice would be best attained by permitting an appeal under 
restrictions, which while they excluded any abuse of the power for the purpose 
of vexation or delay, might afford an opportunity for remedying palpable errors, 
and thus obviate the objections which must always attach to a court, which is not 
subject to control from the salutary apprehension of an appeal. 

‘© We recommend that the judge should have power to grant a new trial at the 
instance of either party, on the ground of any palpable mistake or error on the 
part of the jury, upon the payment of the costs of the former trial by the party 
making the application, and giving sufficient security by recognizance for the 
general costs of suit, and if defendant, also for the debt or damages for which the 
verdict is given; and that in case of any supposed misdirection or error on the 
part of the judge, the party thinking himself aggrieved should, on entering into 
a recognizance with sufficient sureties for the costs of suit and of appeal, and 
if defendant, also for the amount of debt or damages for which a verdict may 
have been given, have an appeal to two of the judges of the superior courts.”— 
(p. 28.) 

The Commissioners, after observing that the privilege of 
appeal is inimical to cheap and expeditious procedure, come to 
the conclusion that an appellate jurisdiction is necessary to local 
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judicature*. It is difficult to imagine how any other conclu- 
sion could be arrived at by persons reflecting upon the only 
mischiefs of any magnitude likely to attend the administration 
of the law through several independent judicatories. And 
taking into consideration the peculiar nature of the mischiefs 
alluded to, it is equally difficult to imagine why the recommen- 
dation of the Commissioners did not extend to place the remedy 
of appeal and new trial, the only remedies devised, at the ready 
use of every suitor. But such is the obliquity of their reason- 
ing, that they advise the proceedings in question to be hampered 
with restrictions of a nature calculated to confine their benefits 
exclusively to the wealthier class of litigants. It is hardly con- 
ceiveable that advice so fraught with injurious consequences to 
the ends of justice, should have emanated from any number of 
thinking men. 

A more reasonable method of treating the subject would have 
been as follows:—** Here,” they might have said, “ is a pro- 





* Although the conclusion of the Common Law Commissioners differs from 
that come to by the Committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 1823, 
on the motion of Lord Althorp, to inquire into the then existing mode of 
recovering small debts, the reasoning of the two bodies upon the subjects in 
question is strikingly similar. The Committee represents that “ whatever objec- 
‘“* tions there may be to establishing courts without appeal, when the causes to 
be decided by them are of great importance, it is quite obvious that if a power 
of appeal is given in courts such as those which are the subject of this Report 
“ (i.e. county or local courts), all hopes of establishing a cheap jurisdiction 
“ must be given up. The decision therefore of these courts must be final; but 
if it should appear to the assessor (judge) that the decision of the jury has been 
“ directly contrary either to law or to the evidence, he ought to be empowered 
“ to order a new trial. This power to be exercised only once.”—(p. 9.) In 
both of Lord Redesdale’s plans the defeated litigant was allowed, without any 
restriction, to bring the case before the superior courts by the costly and dilatory 
proceeding of a “ Writ of False Judgment.”’ Sir J. Chetwode, whose project 
was to give magistrates a summary jurisdiction in simple contract debts not 
exceeding 5/., proposed that the dissatisfied party should have an appeal to the 
quarter sessions, upon entering into a recognizance duly to prosecute such 
appeal. By Lord Althorp’s Bills one new trial was allowed if the local judge 
should be of opinion that the verdict of the jury on any issue was contrary 
to law, or evidence. It does not appear what Mr. Hume’s intentions on the 
subject were. From the last clause in his Bill, it may be inferred that he did 
not intend to exclude parties from applying for a new trial. Sir Robert Peel 
allowed a second trial, and in some cases (it may be inferred from the language 
of his Bills) a third. Neither Sir R. Peel, Mr. Hume, nor Lord Althorp, 
proposed any plan for correcting the erroneous decisions of the judge. 
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“* ceeding which, to effect certain beneficial objects, it is highly 
*«* desirable to place at the service of every suitor; but as there 
‘¢ will not be wanting suitors to pervert its use to purposes of 
‘* fraud, delay, or vexation, it is necessary so to adapt its 
‘‘ forms as to exclude the possibility of such purposes being 
‘¢ answered.” As the learned Commissioners have not alluded 
to the question under this aspect, it is fair to presume that they 
regarded the proceedings of appeal and new trial as necessarily 
expensive, dilatory, and open to abuse—for it is next to impos- 
sible that so rational a mode of viewing the subject should 
have escaped their penetration. 

The objects of an appellate jurisdiction in a system of local 
judicature are three. First—'To afford relief to individual 
suitors from the hardship of occasional erroneous decisions of 
the local judge. Second—To excite the skill and attention of 
that functionary in all causes coming before him; and T’hird— 
To maintain uniformity in the decisions of the tribunals in 
question throughout the country. To effect these objects, it 
is evident that the privilege of appeal must be as free from ob- 
struction as possible, every artificial impediment being pro tanto 
an obstacle to the correct or uniform administration of the law. 

A suitor can avail himself of the proceeding of appeal for 
malé fide purposes only, inasmuch as it allows him, by its com- 
plex arrangements, to endanger his adversary’s case, or by its 
prolixity and costliness to annoy and harass him. To prevent 
such attempts, it is necessary only to take away these induce- 
ments by introducing into the proceedings simplicity and 
celerity, together with the lowest possible expenditure. And 
if these means are found to be occasionally inoperative, the 
deficiency should be supplied by annexing punishment to the 
abuse of so wholesome a privilege, instead of indiscriminately 
forbidding its use to all but comparatively affluent suitors*. 





* A more striking instance of the neglect of arrangements necessary for 
insuring the success, or avoiding the mischiefs of an appellate jurisdiction, can- 
not be conceived, than is afforded by Lord Brougham’s two first measures for 
establishing local courts (1830, 1830-1). His Lordship allowed either party, 
dissatisfied with the decision ef the local judge, or jury, to apply to the judges 
sitting at Nisi Prius, at the next assizes for the county, upon giving his opponent 
notice of his intention fourteen days before the commission day of such assizes. 
—(s. 41.) The judges at Nisi Prins were to have power to order anew trial, or 
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The suggestion we have already made as to the conduct of 
appeals, we think would totally exclude complexity from the 
proceeding. The expense attending the transmission of the 
judge’s notes, instructions to counsel, and their fees, must fall 
upon the parties; but the amount might be settled at a sum 
by no means burdensome to the suit. Delay might be avoided 
by the perpetual sitting of the appellate court; and for the 
purpose of keeping down arrears, or relieving the judge from 
the irksomeness of labour without remission, there could be 
little objection to the appointment of two judges to sit apart 
for dispatch of business. The expense thus reduced within a 
narrow compass, and the delay not much exceeding three or 
four days in jurisdictions not far removed from the metropolis, 
all inducement to resort to appeal for dishonest purposes would 
be removed. 

The proceeding of New trial we consider to be widely dif- 
ferent from that of Appeal, the extent of the benefit to be 
derived from a new trial being an uncertain relief to individual 
suitors from the consequences of a wrong estimate of evidence 
by the jury. Facility afforded to suitors of obtaining a second 
or third trial at a trifling expense (which is assumed in local 
judicature) must naturally tend to make them remiss in the pre- 
paration and production of evidence at the first, and render the 
jury and even judge less solicitous as to the event according 
with strict justice. It may be questioned whether the occa- 
sional inconvenience arising from a constant refusal of a second 
hearing, would not be compensated by the increased diligence 
with which the first investigation would be conducted. In the 





to revise the decision complained of in matter of law.—{s. 46.) If either party 
were dissatisfied with the decision of the judges at Nisi Prius, he was to be at 
liberty to bring the matter before one of the coutts at Westminster. — 
(s.s. 45, 47.) It is manifest that twelve months, or more, of delay, would be 
placed at the command of a dishonest suitor by this mode of proceeding. A 
trial in the local court might take place a few days before the summer assizes 
(July), the appeal to the judges at Nisi Prius could not be heard till the follow- 
ing March or April. Two or three months in addition, would not be too long 
a period for the question to be depending before Westminster Hall. The means 
provided by his Lordship against the abuse of this extraordinary privilege, 
placed at the service of dishonest suitors, was no other than that hit upon by the 
Common Law Commissioners, viz.—compelling the appellant to give security for 
the costs of the cause, and of the appeal, and for the amovnt recovered, if any. 
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most important of all judicial proceedings—that in which the 
life of a party is at stake—no new trial ever takes place. 

But we contend that a new trial is at best but a troublesome 
and imperfect method of rectifying the verdict of a jury. In 
the interval between the two trials evidence may be lost, from 
the death of witnesses or other accidents. An opportunity for 
the production of fresh evidence, a case in which a new trial is 
considered essentially beneficial, is generally required from the 
negligence of parties on the first hearing, or from their being 
taken by surprise, which latter danger is to be remedied, as we 
have already scen, rather by improving the system of pleading 
than by the process of a new trial. If fresh testimony be bond 
fidediscovered subsequently to the first trial, it furnishes noreason 
for a new one, unless it comes to light before final judgment and 
execution—a principle necessary to be acted upon by all courts. 
But this is a case, which in the assumed rapid march of the 
proceedings in local judicature would be next to impossible. If 
the same evidence is to be offered on the second trial that was 
offered on the first, a new trial can only be deemed a necessary 
privilege,-on the illusory assumption that a second jury uni- 
formly possesses superior intelligence to the first. 

By giving the local judge the power of directing a new trial 
(the plan adopted in most of the schemes for local judicatories 
presented to the legislature, and also in the Report of the Com- 
mon Law Commissioners) an authority, although certainly of 
a limited kind, would be bestowed upon him to overlook and 
correct the verdict of the jury. This follows entirely from a 
necessary assumption that his estimate of the evidence is to be 
preferred to that of the body whose decision he is to revise. 
And there can be little hesitation in admitting that the views of 
the judge would be more correct than those of the jury, and 
ought to prevail, when their opinions with respect to the evi- 
dence happen to conflict. By investing the local judge, there- 
fore, with the power of altering the verdict of the jury, the 
suitor would be secure of a due correction of errors committed 
by them; whilst the local judge would be induced to use his 
discretion with tenderness, from the ease and rapidity with which 
his decision could be impeached and canvassed before the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. Nor would this method be so expensive as 
a new trial, and the delay would be less in every case. If, there- 
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fore, after trial, a further investigation of the facts is desirable at 
all, we are of opinion that it could be had with a result much 
more satisfactory, and with less delay and expense by the method 
proposed, than by a fresh inquiry before a second jury. And 
we see no substantial reason for excepting those actions which 
are brought for the.recovery of damages only, such as slander, 
&e., from the proposed mode of rectifying the verdicts of 
juries. 

Costs.—We have already insisted upon the necessity of re- 
lieving Jitigation from expense, in order to place justice within 
the reach of every class of suitors. ‘There are only two reasons 
for throwing the costs of the proceedings upon the parties 
under any judicial system. First—The impossibility of avoid- 
ing it; and Second—the alleged check they furnish to the 
abuse of legal proceedings for fraudulent or vexatious pur- 
poses, if awarded with strict reference to the merits of the 
contending parties. We think we have already sufficiently 
shown that costs may be very considerably diminished by apt 
arrangements in local judicature; but we are satisfied that we 
have a still more conclusive answer to the second reason for 
retaining them. The Common Law Commissioners in the 
Second Report (pp. 43, 51) appear, from their recommending 
mendacious pleading to be visited with costs, to adopt the 
opinion, that, by a distribution of costs, according to the 
meritorious conduct of the parties, and not according to 
the event of the suit, as is the practice in our Common 
Law Courts, fraudulent or vexatious proceedings are to 
be prevented. Now, if one party to a suit acts with bona 
fides, which is nearly always the case, it is manifest that 
he ought to bear no portion of the attendant costs— it 
is too clear to admit of argument; the Commissioners by 
the reasoning of their Report allow it. The whole costs 
therefore, in such case, must be borne by the adverse party. 
But the proceedings of the latter may be marked with any one 
of the numerous degrees of misconduct; from simple evasion, 
almost venial, to fraud of the most culpable kind. Indeed 
there is no reason for not assuming a case where he may 
have acted with perfect bona fides. In all these cases a similar 
amount of costs is nevertheless to be indiscriminately inflicted 
on him, by the system of imposing the costs of litigation upon 
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suitors. If not, who is to defray them? Not the honest 
litigant first mentioned, for that is admitted to be an injustice ; 
and not the judicial establishment, for that is against the sup- 
position that the costs of litigation are to be borne by the 
parties. By throwing the costs of litigation on the suitors, 
therefore, the following dilemma inevitably presents itself. 
Either injustice is committed by imposing costs on the bond fide 
party ; or, fraudulent conduct is punished with the same penalty 
in every case without reference to its degree, its nature, or 
the mischief it produces. ‘The consequence is, that the idea 
of misconduct or fraud is very rarely associated with the 
award of costs. The notion attached to the payment of costs 
in our courts, is illustrative of the correctness of this view of 
the subject. It is unlucky, it is a misfortune, no doubt, to 
have to pay them, but it is never regarded as a matter deserv- 
ing, or attended with, public opprobrium. The whole amount 
of the infliction is'a pecuniary one, and as we have before had 
occasion to remark, is only an object to the poorer class of 
suitors. Costs therefore cannot be awarded between the 
parties without committing injustice, so long as they are to 
be borne at all events by one or both of them. ‘The smallest 
amount of costs imposed upon suitors, is pro tanto mischievous, 
and therefore should only be borne by them when all other 
means of defraying them fail *. 

The proposition of apportioning costs between the parties to 
a suit, according to their conduct, saves us the trouble of 
showing that it is possible for a court to discriminate bet ween the 
proper use, and the abuse of its procedure by the suiters. We 





* Since writing the above, we perceive that an able contemporary, the London 
and Westminster Review, describes Mr. Wallace’s proposal to check certain 
abuses of judicial forms in the Scotch system of procedure by the infliction of 
costs, as “a bolder approach to true principles than has yet been ventured upon 
“ by any of those who have tried their hands practically at law reform ;” and in 
addition eulogises the somewhat empirical recommendation, that no practitioner 
should have any action at law against his client, or the opposite party, for services 
tending to prevent or impede the course of justice. (See the No. just published, 
Art. Law Reform for Scotland, p. 149.) The present is not a convenient oppor- 
tunity for discussing Mr. Wallace’s bills, but we cannot forbear expressing our 
opinion that the reviewer, who more than once familiarly refers to Mr. Bentham, 
has not very diligently compared their provisions with the principles advanced in 
the writings of that great authority on all matters connected with law reform. 
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have no doubt of its practicability ; but the concurrent opinion 
of such a body as the Common Law Commissioners, is satis- 
factory. We have moreover their sanction for regarding the 
abuse of the forms of legal procedure as deserving especial 
punishment ; their proposal to turn costs into a penal instrument 
proves it. In Mr. Cameron’s Report upon the Judicial 
Establishments in Ceylon, he recommends the abolition of all 
costs commonly regarded as incidental to litigation, and in 
their stead advises the imposition of penalties upon those 
who make an abusive exercise of the services of tribunals *. 
The latter suggestion we consider to be particularly appli- 
cable to the procedure of courts, established for the speedy 
and certain administration of justice in this country. By 
the imposition of fines, punishment could be effectually in- 
flicted on all classes of malé_fide suitors. The pecuniary loss 
would deter the indigent from a wrongful use of legal pro- 
ceedings, whilst a heavier penalty, coupled with the scandal of 
punishment judicially inflicted, would operate in a similar 
manner upon the rich. Every degree of delinquency could be 
reached by modifications in the sentence by which the fine 
is inflicted; and the court would never be placed in the 
difficulty of awarding punishment, as proposed by the advo- 
cates of the retention of costs in the judicial system, between 
two equally honest parties. Another consequence of inflicting 
pecuniary penalties upon dishonest litigation, would be the 
creation of a fund for defraying the expenses of the judicial 
establishment. 

Jurisdiction.—It may be expected that we should offer some 
suggestions upon the extent of the jurisdiction of local courts, 





* “ Report of Charles H. Cameron, Esq., one of His Majesty’s Commissioners 
“of Inquiry, upon the Judicial Establishments and Procedure in Ceylon, 
“ dated 31st January, 1832,” pp. 83, 84. This admirable state paper merits the 
close attention of every one interested in judicial Reform. It is impossible to 
peruse it carefully without acknowledging the light he has thrown upon some of 
the most difficult subjects connected with judicature, or without adopting, for 
the most part, his reasoning and conclusions. The Report has hitherto attracted 
but little notice, which is much to be lamented. We are convinced that, if 
the Common Law Commissioners had considered its author’s recommendations 
(or at least those of a general nature and applicable to judicature in every country) 
before they made their Fifth Report, their opinions would have experienced 
considerable modification. 
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founded on the principles we have advanced in the course of 
this article. We see no reasons against extending such 
jurisdiction to all civil cases, except such as are forced upon 
our attention by entirely extraneous circumstances. We are 
particularly desirous of not unnecessarily exciting the opposition 
of the legal profession to the establishment of local judicature. 
Hostility from such a quarter however can only be avoided, 
by providing that the new system shall encroach as little as 
possible upon the present sources of business. We are equally 
solicitous not to interfere with the arrangements of existing 
institutions, until the success of a novel procedure is established 
by satisfactory experiment. By restricting the jurisdiction of 
the courts in question to a comparatively small pecuniary 
amount, both these objects will be sufficiently attained. Such 
a restriction, will also offer no impediment to the fair trial of 
the experiment of local courts, since it will not exclude from 
their operation the class of claims—debts and damages of 
inferior amount, for which their agency is especially required, 
and for which there is no remedy afforded by our present 
judicial system. By limiting the jurisdiction to 50/., but 
little injury would be inflicted on the body of the legal 
profession, whilst an immense class of cases that are now 
withheld from the operation of the law, would immediately 
become subjects of litigation*. 





* The tendency of cheapness in judicial proceedings to promote litigation, 
even when unaccompanied by certainty, or any very great degree of celerity, is 
easily shown. By examining the Parliamentary returns of the amount of busi- 
ness transacted in eighty-four inferior Courts of Record of local authority, in 
England and Wales, from 1823 to 1827 inclusive, it will be found, that the 
average annual number of arrests for debts, for the five years, was 4101; and 
that the aggregate population, subject to the jurisdiction of these courts, was 
1,783,760. It appears, by the First Report of the Common Law Commissioners 
(p. 202), that the average annual numberof arrests for debts, on process from the 
superior courts at Westminster, and from the courts of the County Palatine and 
Wales, during the same years, was 34,899; the population subject to their 
several jurisdictions being 13,897,187. The business transacted before the 
inferior Courts of Record, therefore, nearly equalled that performed within the 
limits of their respective jurisdictions by the superior courts, and the courts of 
the Counties Palatine and Wales. For the present object we have classed the 
Palatinate and Welch courts with those of Westminster Hall, since their 
proceedings were, during the period in question, quite as expensive as 


those of the latter tribunals.—(Same Report, p. 206, 207.). Upon a further 
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For the same reasons we would exclude from the jurisdiction 
of the courts in question all cases which, though nominally 








inquiry into the constitution and procedure of the eighty-four courts referred 
to, it will be found that the jurisdictions of nearly one-fifth of them are con- 
fined to sums under a certain amount; that in most of them, the inhabitants 
of the town only in which they are situated, possess the privilege of suing in 
them; that in others such inhabitants alone can be sued; whilst in most, the 
cause of action must arise within the jurisdiction of the court in which it is 
prosecuted. (Vide Reports of the Municipal Corporation Commissioners, passim. ) 
In addition to the causes enumerated, tending to diminish the resort to these 
courts, there is another, of a very formidable nature, common to all of them. 
Either party to a suit is at liberty, at any stage of the proceedings, to remove it 
into the superior courts, where the action must be commenced de novo, involving 
the suitors in an enormous and extra amount of costs. Another evil of no less 
magnitude, and equally tending to diminish the utility of these tribunals, is the 
want of any practical means for rectifying the decisions of the judges, or verdicts 
of the juries. It appears, however, from the Appendix to the Fifth Report of 
the Common Law Commissioners, that the costs of the proceedings of these 
courts, are not, on the average, more than one-third of those of the superior 
courts. This alone can account for the amount of business they attract, for it 
cannot be owing to any extraordinary rapidity of their operations, or the superior 
excellence of their interpretation of the law. An accurate exposition of the 
constitution and working of these courts, is highly desirable, with a view to 
throw additional light on the subject of local judicature. The Common Law 
Commissioners by their trifling remarks, betray the little consideration they paid 
to these numerous and active tribunals.—(Fifth Report, pp. 10, 11.) The Muni- 
cipal Corporation Commission offered a most excellent oppertunity for collecting 
information upon the whole subject, but the commissioners generally paid little 
attention to it. 

A return made to the House of Commons in the session of 1835, shows that 
the average annual number of causes instituted in twenty-eight Courts of Re- 
quests, for England and Wales, with jurisdictions limited to 40s., was 78,086 
for the five previous years; and that the average annual number of causes 
during the same period for twenty-nine Courts of Requests, with jurisdictions 
restricted to £.5, was 79,231. The Bath court, with a jurisdiction in sums 
under £.10, entertained, on an average, during the same period, 3,806 actions 
annually ; and in the Bristol court, with a jurisdiction in cases between £.2 and 
£.15, 2117 suits were instituted for debts varying in amount between these two 
limits. The return does not comprise any account of the business of the Courts 
of Requests of the western half of the hundred of Brixton, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, of Wednesbury, Bilson, &c., of the parishes of Stepney and Hackney, of 
the isle of Wight, of Cirencester, of Norwich, or of the County Court of Mid- 
dlesex, which, from its peculiar modification by an Act of the Legislature in 
George II.’s reign, may be regarded as a Court of Requests. From other sources, 
however, it appears that in the Stepney and Hackney court, the jurisdiction of 
which extends over debts between 40s. and £.5, the number of cases tried in 
1823 was 653. In the County Court of Middlesex, taking cognizance of claims 
below 40s. only, the average annual number of causes determined, according to 
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involving amounts under the sum proposed, turn in reality 
upon questions which implicate interests of much greater mag- 
nitude. These cases were excepted from the operation of 
Sir R. Peel’s Bills, under the following description :—** Any 
** title to freehold or copyhold, or lease for years, or tithe, toll, 
‘** market, or other franchise, or any title under commission of 
* bankruptcy.” We are inclined to adopt the same exception, 
omitting from it, however, actions by landlords for the recovery 
of property let at a rent not exceeding 50/. per annum. We 
need hardly observe, that the jurisdiction of the proposed 
courts must also be exclusive; a concurrent jurisdiction would 








the statement of Mr. Heath, the county clerk, was 16,000 or 17,000, prior to 
1823. There are no published accounts of the number of actions commenced in 
the superior courts for the five years mentioned ; but for the year 1834, the total 
number of actions of every kind, for the recovery of debts and damages, the 
decision of questions of right, &c., only amounted to 99,360, which there is 
no reason to suppose is above or below the average annual amount. An 
accurate comparison cannot be instituted between the number of suits in the 
Courts of Requests and those in Westminster Hall, since the latter, when 
brought for recovery of debts, are above 40s. By taking, however, one quarter 
of the actions brought in the superior courts to be for debts under £.15, it will 
be found that the Courts of Requests at Bristol decided about one-eleventh 
part as many causes as the courts at Westminster for the whole of England and 
Wales, whilst the population of this portion of the United Kingdom is not more 
than 118th part of the whole. The great number of cases decided in the Courts of 
Requests, must be entirely attributed to the extreme cheapness and celerity of 
the proceedings ; the costs being rarely above 4s. 6d., and the suit very seldom 
exceeding a fortnight in duration. The Common Law Commissioners in their 
Fifth Report have noticed these courts in the most cursory and unsatisfactory 
manner. The ignorance generally prevailing with respect to them is surprising. 
We remember, in the course of some debate on Law Reform, Lord Brougham 
stating, that there were between two and three hundred of them in the country. 
Sir John Cross, the chairman of the Manchester Court of Requests, whose 
opinion as a person practically acquainted with the working of courts of local 
jurisdiction, has been cited against their utility, in his communication to the 
Common Law Commissioners (Fifth Report, Appendix B [11 B.]), stated he 
had no doubt of there being at least 300 or 400 Courts of Requests in England 
and Wales. Mr. Tidd Pratt has with great industry collected and published 
the Acts of Parliament by which the existing Courts of Requests were originally 
established, or subsequently modified. With the help of his work, and by 
carefully examining the Appendix to the Fifth Report of the Common Law 
Commissioners, and also the Reports under the Municipal Corporation Com- 
mission, we have been enabled to discover no more than seventy-six. It may 
be mentioned that Mr. Pratt has omitted, in his otherwise accurate work, the 
Courts of Requests of Newport, Newcastle, Norwich, and one of the two Courts 
of Requests at Bristo’. 
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only serve to‘put into the hands of an ill-intentioned litigant the 
means of fraud and oppression, by introducing uncertainty and 
difficulty into the pursuit of justice*. 

Having given our reasons for limiting the operation of 
local courts to causes of action not exceeding 50/., it is ne- 
cessary to state the modifications to be introduced into their 
procedure where sums of a value too small to bear even the 
limited degree of expense we have left to be defrayed by 
suitors in ordinary suits are in question. Debts amounting 
only to a few shillings, and open to dispute, exist for the most 
part between persons of the poorer classes. In cases of con- 
tested claims of this nature, the parties are generally unable to 
pay the costs of litigation, although they amount to four or 
five pounds only. It is evident, therefore, that the procedure 


* The obvious obstacle in the way of giving the proposed courts an exclusive 
jurisdiction, consistently with the proposed forms of procedure, is that it 
would virtually abolish arrest for debt for all sums taken cognizance of 
by them. Suits attended by the arrest of the person of the defendant before 
judgment, are more complex than those of which the sole object is the judicial 
decision of the question between the parties; in the former case, the proceedings 
to effect the prime object of the suit, must necessarily be encumbered with 
collateral operations to prevent the improper release or detention of the defend- 
ant. If the only object of an action were to determine the variance between 
the parties, there could be no question upon the propriety of restricting a suitor 
to one simple form of proceeding; the utility is too obvious to be discussed. 
Since, however, the arrest of the defendant is regarded as a security for the debt, 
the loss of that security it may be contended is not compensated for, by mere 
uniformity or simplicity of procedure. We maintain, however, that that severe 
law is totally inadequate to answer its proposed end, and that in lieu of furnishing 
a security for credit, as originally intended, it has, if any thing, rather tended to 
weaken the creditor’s remedy, owing to the observances that are demanded in a 
civilized community for mitigating the rigours of confinement. This is demon- 
strated by the working of the Insolvent Debtor’s Court. We consider, therefore, 
that the inutility of imprisonment for debt, and the increased difficulties of the 
proceedings in suits in which arrest is allowed, afford sufficient reason for 
abolishing the practice in all cases falling within the jurisdiction of the proposed 
judicatories. The impounding of chattels, the property of the defendant, has 
been proposed as a substitute for the arrest of his person at the commencement 
of the suit. The occasional rights of third parties in personal chattels, the 
determining every one of which is a law suit of itself, appear to furnish a 
substantial objection to this scheme. An attentive consideration of the question 
of involuntary security before judgment, will make it manifest that the time 
consumed in law proceedings, should, in all cases where they have reference to 
ordinary transactions between debtor and creditor, be regarded as parcel of the 
time for which credit without security was originally given. 
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we have suggested for local courts, is not adapted to this class 

of disputed claims. Nor can the expense attending its opera- 
tion be diminished without a corresponding reduction in its 
efficacy. The question then, with reference to such cases is, 
whether to exclude them altogether from the operation of the 
proposed tribunals, or to apply to them a less efficacious 
procedure. We incline to the latter plan, since at present 
we have no hope of being able to provide a more perfect sys- 
tem for their adjudication. We would rather afford a chance 
of justice, than deny it altogether. We propose, therefore, 
to extend the jurisdiction of the local courts to sums of 
the most trifling amount, but with the following modifications 
in the practice in cases under 40s. As professional assistance 
and the operations of appeal would be the chief sources of 
expense in our plan of procedure, they might be dispensed 
with, by which only one occasion for outlay of money on 
the part of the suitor would remain,—the production of evi- 
dence. Although this may be regarded as a wide departure 
from the principles we have already maintained, it is evidently 
entirely owing to the necessity of the case. 

An ingenious critic has endeavoured to place the advocates 
of a local administration of the law in a dilemma, fatal to the 
cause they espouse. 

“ We are quite aware that the appellate court might have the power of 
definite fixation; but the generality of suitors shrink from so expensive a 
criterion, and though all were eager for the ultimate resort, we should still be left 
in adilemma. To suppose a multiplication of appeals, is to suppose a failure 
of the scheme. As no legislature can create tribunals which, separated by 
broad lines of demarcation, will reason and adjudicate in concert, either, as we 
contend, an endless series of diversities prevails, or the mischief is kept down by 
a constant resort to the last stage of litigation, by carrying causes to that very 
metropolis, which the whole machinery was set at work to shun. One evil or 
other we should have*.” 

The fallacy in this statement of the effect of an appellate 
jurisdiction is sufficiently obvious. The purpose of local 
judicature is not to shun the metropolis, but to afford a cheap, 
simple, and expeditious administration of the law to all classes 





* Law Magazine, Vol. I., p. 203. This argument against a local administration 
of justice, is repeated with confidence as to its validity, in the fifth vol., p.3. The 
publication in question appears to have furnished Lord Lyndhurst with most of 
his objections to Lord Brougham's third bill for establishing courts of local 
jurisdiction. 
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of suitors. In common with the more reasonable advocates of 
that object, we are of opinion, that it is only imperfectly attainable 
without an appellate jurisdiction, placed in London, or some 
equally convenient situation. This we think we have shown 
can be satisfactorily effected at very small expense, and without 
great delay or trouble to the suitor. Suppose an appeal to 
happen in every case, which manifestly is out of the question, 
still there would not be any thing in the proceeding productive 
of the enormous delay, uncertainty, and ruinous expense 
attending a central administration of the law. For it is 
between that system of judicature, and carrying causes to the 
metropolis by appeal, that the critic wishes to establish a 
parallel, if not an exact identity; the dilemma being entirely 
constructed on the gratuitous assumption that the constitution 
and proceedings of a court of appeal are of necessity like those 
of the superior courts—a palpable absurdity. 

By rendering appeals cheap, speedy, and free from liability 
to abuse, we maintain that the tendency of several independent 
judicatories to create a diversity of law, by conflicting judg- 
ments, will be sufficiently counteracted. The fear of a various 
interpretation of the law is very strong with the opponents of 
local judicature. In the debate on Lord Brougham’s third 
bill (9th July, 1833), Lord Lyndhurst made much of it. 
Lord Wharncliffe and others also appeared to think it a fatal 
objection to the establishment of local courts. It is an argu- 
ment also much relied upon by the Law Magazine, a decided 
antagonist of their introduction. From the present unanimity 
in the interpretation of the law, they would have us think that 
there is no instance in the country of the administration of 
justice by local judicatories. One of the most perfect branches 
of our jurisprudence, however, the Poor Law, before the late 
change, was administered throughout the country by local 
judges, subject to correction by the Court of King’s Bench as 
an appellate jurisdiction. The criminal law, except as regards 
the most serious offences, is administered throughout the 
country by local judges. In civil cases, numerous ju- 
dicial inquiries take place before the under sheriffs of 
counties and cities; before these same functionaries all ordi- 
narv cases of debt under 20/. are now tried; and every 
county court is, in effect, presided over by the same officer. 
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Before the reform of the municipal corporations, there were, in 
England and Wales, one inferior court of record, with a 
jurisdiction restricted tosums under 3002. ; one, under 2002. ; 
ten, under 100/.; one, under 662. 15s. 4d.; one, under 60Z. ; 
five, under 50/.; nine, under 40/.; one, under 30/.; ten, 
under 20/.; eight, under 10/.; six, under 5/.; one, under 44. ; 
and eleven under 40s. There were also nine courts of record, 
having cognizance of actions above 40s.; and 122 with 
jurisdictions totally unrestricted by any pecuniary limit what- 
ever. ‘These courts varied as to the nature of the actions 
they entertained, and also, in many instances, in their forms 
of proceeding. The presiding judge was most frequently 
the mayor or chief magistrate of the town in which the court 
was placed, sometimes aided by a recorder, or steward, but 
not unfrequently totally without legal assistance. Although 
many of these courts had fallen into total disuse, we know of 
more than eighty that were in very considerable activity prior 
to 1827. We are prepared to admit every evil fairly attribut- 
able to the various judicatories we have enumerated, such as 
occasional injustice, erroneous decisions, partiality, and the like 
—all consequences of their more or less vicious organization ; 
but where is the diversity of law they have introduced into 
our jurisprudence, imperfectly as in their case the mischief was 
guarded against? Can such an evil be anticipated from new 
tribunals, when every means is resorted to to prevent it, by 
attention paid to their constitution and procedure, to the 
selection of the judges, and to the effective arrangement of the 
machinery of appeals ? 

Another objection to local judicature, is the degrading effect 
it would produce upon the legal profession ; at least, such is 
the allegation. Upon the attorney, we contend, it would have 
a totally different effect. To render him the medium for 
conducting legal contests on the fair merits of the case, instead 
of letting him remain the instrument for perverting the course 
of justice by technical subtleties, as he too frequently is at 
present, would rather tend to elevate than depress his moral 
character. The English bar will surely not contend that: its 
high reputation, whether for honour or learning, is sustained by 
the mischievous state of our judicial establishments, by which 
the administration of the law is so grievously impeded. In the 
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debate before alluded to, Lord Lyndhurst objected to Lord 


Brougham’s bill for establishing courts of local jurisdiction in 
cases under 20/., on the ground that it would lower the 
respectability of the bar. In the same session, an Act was 
passed, by which suits for ordinary debts under 202. were in 
effect taken out of the hands of the bar, and thrown into those 
of the attorneys. Yet the bar still enjoys its distinguished 
reputation. Lord Wharncliffe was afraid that the indepen- 
dence of the bar would be destroyed by the incessant draught 
from its members to supply judges for the local judicatories. 
That would depend entirely upon the manner in which such 
judges were chosen. To a minister, responsible for his acts, 
might be safely entrusted the selection of such judges, as well 
as the superintendence of the other branches of the adminis- 
tration of justice in the country, according to the excellent 
suggestion of Lord Langdale. Plainly stated, the real objec- 
tion on the part of the bar is, that professional profits would 
be diminished. We do not deny the possibility of such a 
consequence of the establishment of local judicature ; though 
we are more inclined to think that it would be followed by a 
more equal distribution of business than exists at present. But 
supposing the former effect to take place, however much we may 
lament the infliction of such a description of suffering on a 
whole professional class, it affords no argument against a change 
promising great advantage to the public. The professions 
exist for the many—not the many for the professions. The 
selfishness of the man cannot be too much condemned, who 
contends that vaccination should not have been introduced, 
because it diminished the income of the physician. 

Our limits prevent our entering at length upon the expense 
to which a judicial system of the kind we have advocated 
would put the country. We are satisfied, however, that the 
whole establishment would not cost more than 150,000/. per 
annum. For 128,000/. a year, two appellate judges might 
receive 2,500/. per annum each; sixty local judges, 8002. 
a year each; one hundred and fifty registrars, 2501. a year 
each ; the same number of clerks, 1007. a year each ; and three 
hundred messengers, 75/. a year each. A considerable surplus 
would then be left for the extra travelling expenses of the 
local judges, registrars, &c. We are also satisfied that a 
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Russia, 


considerable portion, if not the whole of the sum mentioned, 
would be raised by the penalties imposed upon fraudulent or 
vexatious litigants. But, suppose a deficiency—we can see no 
objection to its being made good by the public. The end to 
be obtained, is cheap and speedy justice for all classes of the 
community, and this end is well worth the annual expenditure 
of a few thousand pounds of public money. 


Articte VI. 


Russia. By a Mancnester Manuracturer, Author of 
England, Ireland, and America. William Tait, 
Edinburgh. 


The People of Russia, and the Policyof England. Ridgway, 
London: 1836. 


A few years only have elapsed since the policy and designs 
of Russia excited but little attention in this country. Her 
intrigues in Greece and Turkey, her aggressive proceedings 
against Persia, and her general progress in the East, seemed to 
be events placed beyond the pale of European interests. Even 
the last partition of Poland, it was said, created less sensation 
in England than a Westminster election. But when the 
efforts of that gallant nation to maintain its independence were 
published throughout Europe—when, in the lapse of time, its 
wrongs were fully understood, and the patriotism and devotion 
of its people were made known, a lively sympathy was excited 
in the British public—the Polish patriot and soldier was 
pointed to as an example worthy of imitation, and a corres- 
ponding feeling of indignation against his Muscovite oppres- 
sors, took deep root in the national mind. In later times this 
sympathy has been in some degree superseded by a regard for 
our material interests. 'The treaties of Unkiar Skelessi and 
St. Petersburgh—the protracted occupation of Silistria—the 
positions taken up at the mouth of the Danube, and the incor- 
poration of the kingdom of Poland, have, partially at least, 
drawn aside the veil which shrouded the systematic march of 
Muscovite ambition. A searching inquiry into the actual 
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position, the resources, and designs of Russia has been the 
result. 

From that inquiry we have learnt—it would almost seem for 
the first time—that a power, which under Peter the Great 
was emphatically Asiatic, “has made acquisitions from Sweden 
“‘ greater than what remains of that ancient kingdom ; that 
“ her acquisitions from Poland are as large as the whole 
«“ Austrian empire; that the territory she has wrested from 
“ Turkey in Europe is equal to the dominions of Prussia, 
“ exclusive of her Rhenish provinces; and that her acqui- 
“ sitions from Turkey in Asia, are equal in extent to all the 
“* smaller states of Germany, the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, 
“ Belgium, and Holland, taken together ; that the country she 
* has conquered from Persia is about the size of England ; 
* that her acquisitions in Tartary have an area equal to 
** ‘Turkey in Europe, Greece, Italy, and Spain; and that the 
“ territory she has acquired within the last sixty-four years 
“ (since 1772), is greater in extent and importance than the 
“ whole empire she had in Europe before that time*.” 

That inquiry has also taught us, “that Russia cannot stop 
“ in her career of aggressive encroachments. She must go om 
“ The fifty millions who obey the nod of the autocrat, must 
“ be occupied by some general aim and tendency. They 
“ cannot be interested in the great object of internal social 
** improvements. ‘They must be recompensed, therefore, for 
“ the loss of their freedom, by the excitements of foreign 
* conquest, the lust of spoil, and the hope of dominion. In 
** Russia the Temple of Janus never shuts, she is always at 
“ war somewhere*.” 

Hence has originated the feeling which Mr. Cobden (the 
author of the pamphlet we have placed at the head of this 
article), and writers and speakers of his calibre have been 
pleased to call Russo-phobia. Hence have thinking men of 
all parties been induced to look at the designs of the Russian 
cabinet—not with “ fear”—as a nation we know not the mean- 





* See Progress of Russia in the East,—the most able work which has ap- 
peared on this subject. 

+ Speech of Prince Czartoryski, at the Literary Association of the Friends of 
Poland, 26th April, 1836. 
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ing of the word—but with that suspicion and distrust, which 
a disregard of international treaties, and of those moral and 
social obligations, that in a greater or less degree controul 
the governments of other countries—a subtle barbarism, and 
a more than punic faithlessness—could not fail to produce. 

Under these circumstances —~ “ Russia, by a Manchester 
Manufacturer”—a pamphlet of fifty goodly pages, published 
for eight-pence—ushered into the world in the very type and 
livery of a monthly publication, professing almost republican 
principles, and placarded and advertised with a lavish expendi- 
ture totally disproportioned to its expense, in every town, 
village, and hamlet of the kingdom*, could not fail to attract 
the attention of “ Russo-phobists.”. We accordingly opened 
Mr. Cobden’s pamphlet with no small degree of interest. We 
had pictured to ourselves our ‘* Manchester Manufacturer” 
as a wealthy British merchant, who had “ An argosy bound 
to Tripolis; another to the Indies: “ A third at 
Mexico, a fourth for England :*—and who, anxious to indulge 
the natural tendency of an enlightened philanthropy and 
a munificent disposition, had adopted these means to assert 
the great principles of civil and commercial freedom. 

Some dark shadows had indeed been thrown into this picture, 
by a report which reached us, that the “ Manufacturer” was 
in truth a resident in Manchester, and a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce in that city: but that the sound of the shuttle, 
and the click of machinery, had not long been familiar to his 
ears—that he was a printer of cheap calicos, and an ex- 
porter of cotton twist to Petersburgh+, who having paid a 
visit to America, published upon his return from the United 
States, a pamphlet, addressed to the commercial prejudices 





* We have even seen it advertised in the Island of Jersey. 

+ Russia imported from England, in 1832, cottons, to the value of 1,259,964/., 
of which 1,136,787/. were for twist, which she is not yet able to do without, 
leaving 123,177/. for cotton stuffs,—so large a proportion of our former trade 
with Russia. Turkey, the same year, imported cottons, to the value of 778,422/., 
of which, 88,759/. were for yarn, leaving for stuffs, 689,663/. (Egypt and Barbary 
included); since then, the exportations to Russia are decreasing, and those to 
Turkey increasing.—* Turkish Oil and Russian Tallow,” p. 25. (Reprinted 
from The Portfolio, Nos. XI. and XII.) 
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of a manufacturing district, with a view to his return to 
Parliament, on the Russian interest. 

We soon, however, discovered that both rumour and our 
own imagination had deceived us. We had not perused many 
pages before certain familiar sentiments caught our attention. 
The “magnanimity of the Emperor,” became dimly shadowed 
out—the power, the liberality, and the justice of the Russian 
government, grew, as it were, into a palpable shape, under 
the graphic pen of our manufacturer—the false, but subtle and 
polished periods of the Muscovite chancellerie, lent a meaning 
to the page, and began to show on the home-made stuff of 
our author, “like lumps of marl on a barren moor, encum- 
“ bering what it is not in their power to fertilize..—And 
when we closed this work, and found that amidst all its con- 
tradictions—the necessity of bepraising the Muscovite govern- 
ment was never for an instant lost sight of, and that in no 
less than seven places, we believe, the author denies being @ 
Russian partisan, we felt satisfied that we knew our Russo- 
laureate—we no longer doubted that Russia—“ Carbonaro 
in Italy, and Absolutist in Spain” — stood before us, a 
** Manchester Manufacturer” in the North of England. 

After an arrogant ebullition against those who presume to 
doubt the disinterestedness of Russia, our author begs to 
place the question in its “ true light.” This is easily done ;— 
and we are informed, with little periphrasis, that the civiliza- 
tion and happiness of the Turkish populations, the commercial 
interests of England, and the necessity of maintaining “ order” 
in Europe, require that Constantinople should belong to 
Russia. 

We do not know how far this proposition will meet with 
the approbation of our Foreign Secretary, but to enable our 
readers to form some idea of the extent to which Russia would 
encourage the principles of free trade, were she in possession 
of this much-coveted prize, we beg leave to subjoin an 
extract from her tariff*; and at the same time to call to the 





* EXTRACT FROM THE RUSSIAN TARIFF. 


Attire—ladies’ hair-dress, as caps, Bags—working, or ladies’ bags 
bonnets, toques, and other similar prohibited. 
ornaments , - prohibited. “linen bags of all sorts, by land 
VOL. ITI.—N® VI. prohibited. 
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recollection of our readers, the attempt recently made by 
that power—in defiance of the express provisions of the 





Baskets—wicker, straw, and all other 


sorts . - prohibited. 
Berries—artificial, threaded on strings 
prohibited. 

“ce “ 


mounted prohibited. 
es as worked prohibited. 
Blacking for boots and shoes 
prohibited. 
Blankets and rugs, sewn, of all sorts 
prohibited. 
Bones of animals, scraped prohibited. 
- Hi worked prohibited. 
Books, in white and coloured paper, or 
albums . . prohibited. 
“ in white paper, and bound, or 
other sorts, for the use of com- 
mercial people . prohibited. 
Boots and shoes, and all kinds of 
works in bootmaking . prohibited. 
Borax—purified and refined 
prohibited. 
Boxes and chests of all kinds, also 
ladies’ furnished work boxes 
prohibited. 


Braces of all sorts . prohibited. 

Bran . . prohibited. 

Bread, biscuits, and cracknells 
prohibited. 


“Gingerbread, of all sorts 
prohibited, 
Bronze—works in, or in all other 
mixed metals, gilded or not gildéd, 
as statues, busts, basso-relievos, 
groups, vases, urns, chandeliers, 
lustres, and all other articles of 


that description . prohibited. 
Brooms, made of herbs, or of the 
branches of trees . prohibited. 
Brushes, of bristles . prohibited. 


“ shaving-brushes, mounted in gold, 
silver, bronze, and other such 
ornaments . prohibited, 

Butter—by land and by sea prohibited, 
Buttons for coats and for waistcoats, 
metallic, shell, ivory, thread, silk, 
cotton, and all other sorts of but- 
tons “ . prohibited. 











Cages—bird, of all sorts, empty 
prohibited. 
Candles—tallow, spermaceti, and wax 
prohibited. 

Caps—woven, not denominated 
prohibited. 
Careases for works of modes—iron 
wire, covered with cotton, silk, or 
thread i - prohibited. 
Cases—pipe, made round, or of gold, 
leather, tresses, and all other sorts 
prohibited; 
Castoreum . . prohibited. 
Chandeliers of all sorts . prohibited. 
Chimes—in seals, snuff-boxes, and 


other articles - prohibited. 
Chocolate of all sorts . prohibited. 
Clasps of stoves - prohibited. 


Clocks and watches, with metallic 
ornaments, in marble, alabaster, 
or others - prohibited, 

ae as in pinchbeck, 
brass, and gilded, and plated 


prohibited. 

‘“* gilded plates, with the watches, 

or separate - prohibited. 
Cocks for draught—all sorts 

prohibited. 


Cocoa, broken and in parts prohibited. 
Coffee—substitutes for, as roots, 
grain, and other rooted substances 
prohibited. 
Colours—imported in wooden boxes, 
with ornaments, also in tin boxes, 
papier maché, and others 
prohibited. 
Copperas—purified . prohibited. 
Coral —mounted in all sorts of works 
and grourids - prohibited. 
“ artificial, mounted, and in all 
sorts of work . prohibited. 
Cordage, cables, and packthread, of 
all sorts; of hemp, tarred or 
untarred prohibited. 
“ tow . . prohibited. 
Corn—pearl barley, and all sorts of 


meal called manna prohibited. 
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treaty of Vienna—to close the mouths of the Danube against 
our merchant ships; an attempt which was defeated only by 





Cotton wicks, of cotton or half cotton, 

and hemp or flax prohibited. 

Cottons—handkerchiefs of half cotton, 
mixed with flax or hemp 

prohibited. 

» stuffs, and other manufactures of 

cotton and half cotton, and 

hemp or flax, embroidered 

with white designs, dyed with 

the same colour, and nankeens 

of all sorts prohibited. 

all sorts of cotton stuffs and ar- 

ticles of cotton and cotton, 

with hemp or flax, printed, the 

fabric of the Indies and of Eu- 

rope, calico or Indian cotton, 

and other similar articles not 

separately enumerated 

prohibited. 

ditto, ditto, striped, plain, spec- 

kled, and with designs, borders, 

and all sorts of coloured em- 

broidery, except shawls and 

handkerchiefs, which are se- 

parately enumerated prohibited. 

ditto, ditto, with real or artificial 

gold or silver, not separately 


Lad 


enumerated prohibited. 
** ditto, ditto, folded or doubled 
prohibited. 


* handkerchiefs and shawls of cot- 
ton, mixed with flax, or hemp, 
or printed prohibited. 

borders and centres of hand- 
kerchiefs, printed 

“ all tissues not separately enu- 
merated, with fine and artificial 
gold and silver prohibited. 

Crystal—rock, mounted _ prohibited. 

Curtains, and such furniture, of all 


sorts ° - prohibited. 
Decorations, and crosses of honour, of 
all sorts prohibited. 

Diamonds and brilliants—mounted 
prohibited. 


Dolls of all sorts prohibited. 


Down—of all sorts, and birds 


: prohibited. 
Ecume de mer—worked and mounted 
prohibited. 


Embroidery and needlework, of all 
sorts, in gold, silver, silk, cotton, 


and other matters prohibited. 
Emery in powder prohibited. 
Enamel—works in prohibited. 


Engravings—framed . prohibited. 
Eyes—pilés . - prohibited. 
Felt of rough woollen fleece, and 
cloaks of felt prohibited- 
Flax—wicks of flax thread prohibited. 
Flax bleached linen, dyed, printed, 
plaited, checked, striped, tis- 

sued, knitted, and embroidered 


prohibited. 
**  sail-cloth—Flemish and Ravens- 
ducks . prohibited. 


* Jinen-cloth made of flax, or half 
flax, waxed and glazed 

prohibited. 

“ table-cloths, napkins, and towels 

of flax, white or coloured, also 

in tissues mixed with cotton or 


silk . - prohibited. 
** tapes and packthreads of flax 
prohibited. 


* thread buttons for shirts, and 
other linen prohibited. 
“thread stockings, nightcaps, and 
gloves, of flax or hemp—fishing 
nets ° . prohibited. 
“linen of all sorts, cut or hemmed, 
or sewed, except that belonging 

to travellers or passengers 
prohibited. 
Frames for looking-glasses, pictures, 
and all other sorts without excep- 
tion . - prohibited. 
Fringes of gold and silver, fine and 
artificial, of silk, cotton, wool, 
thread ; also half silk, and all cther 
sorts ° . prohibited. 
Galvons of fine and artificial gold and 
silver ° prohibits d 
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the spirited remonstrance addressed by Messrs. Bell and Co., 


the owners of some of the vessels, to the government, and the 





Garnets—natural and artificial, in all 
sorts of works, and mounted 
prohibited. 


Ginger—ground and rasped 
prohibited. 

Glass—worked and mounted 
prohibited. 


Glass and crystal ware—viz. vitrified 
in masses, or in tubes for cutting 
prohibited. 
Glass and crystal—the same mounted 
and worked prohibited. 
“ window-glass, utensils and glass, 
and works prohibited. 
Gloves—chamois, silk, cotton, &c. 
prohibited. 
Haberdashery—viz. twist, edging for 
lace, and packthread in cotton-wool, 
and mixed with these matters 
prohibited. 
Hair—worked of all sorts prohibited. 
Harness of all sorts prohibited. 
Hats or bonnets—felt, fine and com- 
mon . - prohibited. 
“ “ leather and varnished 
silk, and all other sorts not 
separately enumerated 
prohibited. 
wood (chip) and those 
called “ paille de riz”’ 
prohibited. 
Hides—prepared of all sorts 
prohibited. 
“salted, not prepared prohibited. 
Honey . - prohibited. 
Hooks—fishing of all sorts prohibited. 
Horns and hoofs—works of all sorts 
not denominated prohibited. 
Horse-cloths of all sorts . 
Horse-tails—prepared 


“ “cc 


prohibited. 
prohibited. 


Indigo—in powder - prohibited. 
Ink of all sorts, excepting printing 

ink . . prohibited. 
Isinglass—transparent . prohibited. 
prohibited. 


Ivory—filed 


decisive language of Lord Palmerston. 












Ivory—worked, of all sorts prohibited. 
Ivory—burned or calcined prohibited. 
Lace—of real and artificial gold and 


silver prohibited. 
Lanterns—of all sorts prohibited. 
Lapis Lazuli—mounted _ prohibited. 


Leather for boot and shoe-making 


prohibited. 

“ reins for horse bits or bridles 
prohibited. 

“ and skins of all sorts, worked 
prohibited. 
Links of all sorts prohibited. 


Looking-glasses of all sorts prohibited. 


Lustres of all sorts prohibited. 
Marcaroni prohibited. 
Malachites—mounted prohibited. 


Marble, worked with bronze, and 


other ornaments prohibited. 


Mascasite stone—in brass and 
mounted prohibited. 

Masks of all sorts prohibited. 

Matches for ignition prohibited. 


Mattresses and pillows, feather and 


down prohibited, 
Mattresses—horn-hair and wool 
prohibited. 


Medicine-Chests—portable, contain- 
ing remedies for domestic use 
prohibited. 
Metals—worked of all sorts prohibited. 
“* drawn gold, geld wire, blades, 
spangles, and all plated works 
prohibited. 
“ platina, worked prohibited. 
silver worked of all sorts, not 
otherwise enumerated 
drawn silver, silver wire, flattened 
silver, and all sorts of plated 
works prohibited. 
copper, table utensils, and all 
kinds of copper works, not 
enumerated prohibited. 
** brass, old, broken in bars and 
rolled sheets prohibited. 


“ 
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by Russia, says— 
“ We may fairly assume that, were Russia to seize upon the capital of Turkey, 
the consequences would not at least be less favourable to humanity and civiliza- 
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Mr. Cobden, in advocating the possession of Constantinople 





Metal works, of all sorts, except those 


“ 


“ 


“ 


denominated with “instru- 

ments” prohibited. 
iron, cast in sows or pigs, and 

broken, by sea prohibited. 
works in cast iron, by sea 


prohibited. 

forged in bars and rods, by sea 
prohibited. 
** jn plates and squares, by 
sea - prohibited. 


works forged, viz., all sorts of 
utensils, and of works which 
are forged, without being filed 
or polished, as anchors, nails, 
and other such articles; also 
iron in sheets, and all sorts of 
works made of those sheets, 
by sea prohibited. 
knives, forks, pincers, snuffers, 
locks, and padlocks prohibited. 
sword blades, sabre and poniard 
blades, inlaid or not, with 
gold and silver, razors and 
penknives, withivory, tortoise- 
shell, mother-o’-pear! handles, 
and mounted in gold and sil- 
ver, or without; also guns, 
pistols, and other fire arms not 
denominated, with or without 
decoration, or chasing in gold, 
silver, brass, and iron 
prohibited. 
knives and forks, with plated or 
gilded handles prohibited. 
steel trinkets 
works, in iron and steel, tinned 
prohibited. 
works of all sorts, in iron and 
steel wire prohibited. 
pewter works of all sorts 
prohibited. 
lead, worked, viz., balls, small 
shot, sheets, &c.. prohibited. 


prohibited. 


Metal metallic mixture of metals, as 
pinchbeck and others, in mass, 
ingots, or leaves, and worked 

prohibited. 

Mills—coffee and pepper prohibited. 

Mirrors and looking-glasses 

prohibited, 

Monies—bullion, viz., the berlinki, 
azelferi, ditki, half florins, 
and double florins of Poland. 
(To this item is assimilated 

the Turkish paras) 
prohibited. 
“ Foreign coin of all sorts, of de- 
based value . prohibited. 


Mosaic—mounted - prohibited, 
Mother-o’-pearl—worked or mounted 
prohibited. 

Mushrooms dry—not included with 
medical drugs . prohibited. 
Musk . . - prohibited. 
Mustard flour prohibited. 


NoTes or ASSIGNATS OF THE BANK 
or Russia prohibited. 
of the Bank of Finland 


“ “ 


prohibited. 
Oil—hempseed and linseed oil 

prohibited. 
“ rapeseed prohibited. 
“prepared oil for burning 

prohibited. 
“ aromatic oil of all sorts, in 


polished and cut flasks, also in 

gold and silver, with the corks 

and covers metallic, and in 
gencral with ornaments 

prohibited. 

Opiate of all sorts (a paste for the 

teeth) ° prohibited, 

Paper—all sheets of paper, called 

carteblanches, policies, bills of 

lading, or cognizances, en- 

graved and destined for such 

usages prohibited. 
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tion than those which succeeded to her conquests on the Gulf of Finland a 


century ago. 


The seraglio of the Sultan would be once more converted into the 


palace of a Christian monarch ; the lasciviousness of the harem would disappear at 


the presence of his Christian empress ; those walls which now resound only lo the 





Paper—all sorts (except royal paper for 


designing, paper for use of 


5 
printing-offices, and polished 
pasteboard, like slates, co- 
loured, plated, and gilded; 
transparent for tracing and 
playing cards, on all of which 
specific duties are charged) 


prohibited. 

Paste—almond . prohibited. 
Pearls—worked of all sorts, and 

mounted . prohibited. 


“false, worked and mounted 
prohibited. 


Pens ° prohibited. 

Pepper—white and black, pounded 
prohibited, 

Pimento—ground . prohibited. 


Pins and needles of all sorts prohibited. 


Pipes—mounted prohibited, 
** Facince, Porcelain, Meerchaum 

prohibited, 

Pottery . . prohibited. 

Powder—odoriferous . prohibited. 

“ gunpowder . prohibited. 


Precious stones—mounted prohibited. 
Preserved fruit in syrup, or stewed, 
cherries baked and not sweet- 
ened, dry preserves, or sweet- 
meats of all sorts, sugar plums, 
peels, roots, &c. . prohibited. 





Quills ‘ ‘ . prohibited. 
Ribbons—cotton, thread, woollen, and 
mixed ; . prohibited. 
Saddlery . . prohibited. 
Saltpetre—refined prohibited. 

Serpentine stones—with ornaments 
prohibited. 


Silk manufactures—stutis, not trans- 
parent, of silk, and silk mixed with 
wool, speckled with coloured de- 
signs, tissue woven and embroi- 
dered, printed, with lining or gum- 
med, tissue or knitted with straw, 
and the like matters, tissue or 








knitted with gold and silver, fine 
and false ; - prohibited. 
Silk —shawls and handkerchiefs of 
silk, or mixed with other materials, 
printed . - prohibited. 
“handkerchiefs of all sorts not 
transparent of silk, and mixed 
goods ‘ . 
** ribbons not transparent, lined or 
gummed, and printed . 


** ribbons and scarfs, of honorary 


prohibited. 
prohibited. 
orders prohibited. 
“* silk, tablecloths, napkins, towels, 
and silk, mixed with wool, cot- 

ton, &c. . ° 
Silver—plated ‘ . 
Skins—beavers, otter, martin, sable, 
sea-cats, sea-dogs, wolves, sea- 
calves, and all others, without 
prohibited. 


prohibited. 
prohibited. 


exception . ° 

“or furs, worked of all sorts, into 
bags, tippets, &c. &c. 

prohibited. 

Snuff-boxes of all sorts . prohibited. 

Spirits—shrub 

“ liqueurs —except those classed 


prohibited. 


with medicinal drugs 


prohibited. 

“ Kirschwasser—brandy, geneva 
prohibited. 

“ fermented, mead, and cherry 
wine ‘ . prohibited. 


Starch—white, and white mixed with 
indigo, Prussian blue, smalt, 
and other colours, composing 
blue mixed starch prohibited. 

Stockings and gaiters, of chamois 
leather ° - prohibited, 

Succory of all sorts . prohibited. 

Sugar—refined, lumps, and 
candy, in loaves, pieces, or 

prohibited. 


sugar 


crashed ‘ ‘ 
Table utensils—delft ware, with gold 
and silver, painted with bor- 


ders and _ basso-relievos of 
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voice of the eunuch and the slave, and witness nothing but deeds of guilt and dis- 
honour, would then echo the footsteps of travellers and the voices of men of learning, 
or behold the assemblage of high-souled and beautiful women, of exalted birth 
and rare accomplishments, the virtuous companions of ambassadors, tourists, and 
merchants, from all the capitals of Europe. We may fairly and reasonably 
assume that such consequences would follow the conquest of Constantinople : 
and can any one doubt, that, if the government of St. Petersburgh were trans- 
ferred to the shores of the Bosphorus, a splendid and substantial European city 
would, in less than twenty years, spring up, in the place of those huts which now 
constitute the capital of Turkey? That noble public buildings would arise, 
learned societies flourish, and the arts prosper ?—that, from its natural beauties 
and advantages, Constantinople would become an attractive resort for civilized 
Europeans ?—that the Christian religion, operating instantly upon the laws and 
institutions of the country, would ameliorate the condition of its peor le ?—that 
the slave market, which is now polluting the Ottoman capital, centuries after the 
odious traffic had been banished from the soil of Christian Europe, would be abo- 
lished ?—that the demoralizing and unnatural law of polygamy, under which the 
fairest portion of the creation becomes an object of brutal lust and an article of 
daily traffic, would be discountenanced ?” 


We confess we are sceptical enough—even at the hazard of 
being deemed irrational by our author—to doubt whether all 
these changes would follow the occupation of Constantinople 
by Russia; and when Mr. Cobden tells us that the  lasci- 





divers colours; painted and Vinegar of beer prohibited. 
glazed of all sorts prohibited. Wadding of all sorts prohibited. 

Table utensils—porcelain of all sorts Wafers ° prohibited. 
prohibited. Water—odoriferous prohibited. 

** potters’ earth prohibited. Wax—bees’-wax prohibited. 
“ “ ~~ wood prohibited. »  Ssealing-wax prohibited. 
Tallow prohibited. Weights and scales (except for me- 
Tapestry prohibited. dical uses) prohibited. 
Tea, by sea prohibited. Wood—exotic, worked . prohibited. 


Tea-boards . prohibited. 
Teeth—fishes, rasped and prepared 
prohibited. 


“« works in carpentry of all kinds 
prohibited. 
in joinery . prohibited, 


Tin—lacquered or varnished " “in turnery . prohibited. 
prohibited. ** sculpture and engraving in wood 

“ worked ofall sorts prohibited. prohibited. 
Tooth-picks of all sorts _ prohibited. Woollens—tissues of silver dust colour, 
Torches—resinous prohibited. or of a colour deeper than sap 


Tortoise-shell, worked and mounted green prohibited. 
prohibited. “« draperies of all kinds, printed 
Toys, for children . prohibited. prohibited. 
Trinkets—gold and silver, with or “ cassimeres of all kinds, printed 
without precious stones and prohibited, 
pearls prohibited. ** carpets, with sewn borders, or 
Vermicelli prohibited. printed prohibited, 
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“viousness of the harem would disappear at the appearance 
“of a Christian Empress,” we are inclined seriously to ask, 
whether he ever heard of an Empress called Catharine II., or 


that 


‘* Tn such matters Russia’s mighty Empress 
‘“* Behaved no better than a common Sempstress*.” 


We presume not: and we therefore subjoin a statement of 
the sums of money lavished by Catharine on her favourites, 
or rather, which she permitted them to wrest in various ways 
from the poor serfs, her subjects. 


Rubles. 

The rive Brothers Orlof received in lands, palaces, 
jewels, plate, and money........ Nitseesiwsteeene See 
Vissensky, two months in favour ....eeeeeeeeeeceeecs 300,000 
Vassilschikof, 22 months in favour ......eeeeeseseees 1,110,000 
Prince Potemkin, a fortune estimated at ........+..++ - 50,000,000 
Zavodofsky, 18 months a favourite........seeeeeeseees 1,380,000 
Zoritch, one year...... (Aceiecnrbewn ees neueneens . 1,420,000 
Ceeeee, BS WAGNER 60sec ccccceceescs osceee onewaeed 920,000 
Lanskoi, about four years ....... case eenkeienmies 3,260,000 
Weta, TOMS co cccccccccoce jan ea aeeier ° 550,000 
SE, CP OED k.0nc0neeneessenseencennceee os 880,000 
Plato Zoubof, in place at the death of the Empress .... 2,700,000 
Valerian Zoubof, his Brother ......-eeeeeeees sence ; 800,000 

Further, an annual sum of 250,000 roubles for the ex- 

penses of the favourite, which, for a term of 34 years, 
DE. wieeneneckseseeackeseeensees juenieee waiew ‘ 8,500,000 


Sum total 88,820,000 





To each estate were attached thousands of peasants and their 
families. It is generally computed that of these were given 


To the family of Orlof.......... (meta rnbemweduwn ieee 45,000 
To Vassilschikof ...... eseses eiieade db enanadwaeienen 7,000 
To Zavodofaky....cccscccccccvccccccccccccsecccccces 9,800 
DO  6.o. 6.000 04.00 0060600080 keh ae ene anaes 4,000 
To Yermolof .....ceccccees ae en enseeesecsendeaces ee 3,000 





+Total of Serfs 68,800 
Is this a prototype of the “ Christian Empress,” who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cobden, is to attract to her Court “ high-souled 
“ and beautiful women, of exalted birth and rare accomplish- 








* Lord Byron. + Russian History. 
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“ ments, the virtuous companions of ambassadors, tourists, 
“and merchants, from all the capitals of Europe?” Or, did 
the palace of the Sultan ever witness a deed of guilt and 
dishonour more foul than this ? 


“ After he” (Peter III.) “had been at Ropscha six days, without the 
knowledge of any persons besides the chiefs of the conspirators, and the 
soldiers by whom he was guarded, Alexius Orlof, accompanied by Teplof, 
came to him with the news of his speedy deliverance, and asked permis- 
sion to dine with him. While the officer amused the czar with some trifling 
discourse, his chief filled the wine-glasses, which are usually brought in the 
northern countries before dinner, and poured a poisonous mixture into that 
which he intended for the prince. The czar, without distrust, swallowed the 
potion; on which he was seized with the most excruciating pains; and on his 
being offered a second glass, on pretence of its giving him relief, he refused it, 
with reproaches on him that offered it. Being pressed to take another glass, 
when he called for milk, a French valet de chambre who was greatly attached to 
him, ran in; and throwing himself into his arms, he said, in a faint tone of voice, 
‘It was not enough then to prevent me from reigning in Sweden, and to deprive 
‘me of the crown of Russia! I must also be put to death.’ The valet de 
chambre interceded in his behalf; but the two miscreants forced him out of the 
room, and continued their ill treatment of him. In the midst of the tumult, the 
younger of the princes Baratinsky, who commanded the guard, entered ; Orlof, 
who, in a struggle had thrown down the emperor, was pressing upon his breast 
with both his knees, and firmly griping his throat with his hand. In this 
situation the two other assassins threw a napkin with a running knot round his 
neck, and put an end to his life by suffocation, July 17th, just one week after 
the revolution. These particulars are confirmed by the account of one who was 
in the confidence of Prince Potemkin, who is erroneously said to have been 
present on the occasion*.”’ 


Nobody, we believe, has attempted to place the social and 
political attributes of Turkey on a par with those of the 
more civilized communities of Europe; but we question her 
inferiority to Russia. It is true that Turkey possesses no 
representative legislature—would Russia give her one? It 
is true that Turkey does possess municipalities which may 
at some future day be made the basis of free governmental 
institutions. Would Russia permit those municipalities to 
exist, and the Turks to proceed with their internal reforms ?>— 
Let the “Organic Statute” of Poland and the “ Warsaw 
Speech” answer. 

But Mr. Cobden pathetically laments the ignorance which 
prevails with reference to the comparative importance of our 





* Russian History. 
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trade to these rival countries; and having carefully looked 
into Mr. M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary, for the words 
“ Russia” and “'Turkey,” he presents us with the following 
results of his researches :— 





Exports to Russia. | Exports to Turkey. 
A.D. £. A.D. £. 
1700,....+2-.+- 60,000 . ee 
BF OR cc ccscees SOR ae 135,000 
ee Seer 120,000 
1800,........- 1,300,000 eee 165,000 
1820, ....+.+.2,300,000 Pinekeie ex 800,000 





Why did Mr. Cobden pause in his interesting inquiries at 
the year 1820? We are now in the year 1836. Why did he 
not tell us the condition of this trade during the intervening 
time? He would scarcely regulate his own dealings at the 
present day, by the state of the market in 1820, and it is too 
much to ask his readers to base their opinions now, upon a 
state of things which existed sixteen years ago. We have 
carried our inquiries down to a later period, and the following 
table will in some degree, we hope, supply the hiatus left by 
Mr. Cobden. 
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By this table, it appears that our exports to Russia had 
fallen off from 2,300,0002. in 1820, (Mr. Cobden’s vanishing 
point) to 1,382,300/. in 1834—showing a decrease of 917,'700/. 
Whereas our exports to Turkey, which amounted to 800,0007. 
in 1820, reached the sum of 1,207,941/. in 1834—showing an 
increase of 407,9417. In addition to these facts— 

‘** Turkey is a country having three thousand miles of coast still remaining, 
and a territory of five hundred thousand square miles, under the happiest 
climate, possessed of the richest soil, raising every variety of produce, having 
unrivalled facilities of transport, abounding in forests and mines, opening innu- 
merable communications with countries farther to the east, wi‘h all which our traffic 
is carried on in English bottoms; where labour is cheap, where industry is 
unshackled, and commerce is free ; where our goods command every market, where 
government and consumers alike desire their introduction*.” 

Would Russia allow this state of commerce to continue? 
—Consult the Russian tariff. 

Whether the occupation of Turkey by Russia would be 
favourable to humanity and civilization, is a question which 
we shall endeavour to dispose of before we conclude these 
remarks. But as Mr. Cobden speculates upon the conse- 
quences which would ensue, if Russia were “ to seize” Con- 
stantinople, we will, in the first place, attempt to illustrate 
the meaning of this word in the Muscovite vocabulary. It is 
now about half a century since it appeared to the cabinet of 
the Empress Catharine II., that it would be favourable to 
civilization and humanity, if Russia were “to seize” the 
Krimea, and become possessed of a convenient port on the 
Black Sea. Russian gold, therefore, was lavished, and Rus- 
sian intrigue was set in full operation to accomplish this desir- 
able object, till at last it was effected in the following charac- 
teristic manner : 


¢¢ A Turkish pacha had occupied the island of Taman, on the opposite side 
of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and the Russians succeeded in persuading Scha- 
ghin Geray (the khan of the Krimea) to demand its evacuation. The fierce 
Turk put the messenger to death, and Russia called loudly for vengeance. The 
khan, irritated by this barbarous insult, acceded to the proposal of his friends, 
to entrust to them the punishment of the pacha; and a Russian army entered the 
Krimea, for the purpose of driving the Ottomans from the opposite island; but 
when it had penetrated to the coast, it suddenly fell back, occupied the whole 
peninsula, seized (Mr. Cobden’s (?) word) by stratagem or force all the strong 
holds, and, at the point of the bayonet, forced the Imans and the people to take the 








* Turkey and its Resources, p. 216. 
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oath of allegiance to the Empress. Specious promises of advancement were held 
out, but the Tartars nevertheless prepared to resist, and Field- Marshal Potem- 
kin, informed of their intention, ordered the principal persons to be put to 
death. The officer to whom this command was first addressed indignantly refused 
to execute it; but GENERAL Paut PoremkIN, a relation of the Field-Marshal, 
was a more obsequious instrument, and THIRTY THOUSAND TARTARS, OF EITHER 
SEX AND EVERY AGE, WERE SLAUGHTERED INCOLD BLooD. Thus, in the midst 
of peace, did Russia win the Krimea*!” 

And thus, in the midst of peace, would Russia seize Con- 
stantinople. But Mr. Cobden says, that a government which 
thirsts for the spoil of kingdoms, and does not disdain to rob 
an individual, would introduce civilization and morality 
amongst the Turks! Morality and civilization introduced by 
profligacy, massacre, and the knout ! 

We now, however, turn, with Mr. Cobden, “from the soil 
“ of barbarism and the crescent to a country whose inhabi- 
** tants participate in the blessings of christianity and Euro- 
** pean civilization." —-We turn to Muscovy. 

Russia, according to our author, is a great and extensive 
empire—but the extent of her territory is a cause of weakness, 
not a source of strength.—The following extract would almost 
seem to have been written by a person, who had travelled over 
the ground which he describes, and we give it as a favourable 
specimen of the style in which some portions of this pamphlet 
are written. 

“‘If we pass to northern Russia, we find the Samoiedes, a people enduring 
nearly six months of perpetual night, and enjoying, in requital, a day of two 
months; with them, corn is sown, ripened, and reaped, in sixty days. In the 
governments of Wologda, Archangel, and Olonetz (for even in this almost 
uninhabitable region man has established his ministerial arrangements and 
political divisions), the climate is of such a nature that human industry can 
hardly contend against the elements, and the scanty produce of his labour 
enables the husbandman scarcely to protract a painful and sometimes precarious 
existence. Trees disappear on the sterile plains—the plants are stunted—corn 
withers—the marshy meadows are covered with rushes and mosses—and the 
whole of vegetable nature proclaims the vicinity of the pole. 

“ Over these desolate wastes, a traveller might journey five hundred miles, and 
not encounter one solitary human habitation. The government or province of 
Orenburg, is larger than the entire kingdom of Prussia, and yet contains only a 
population of one million souls! 

“There are, however, vast districts—as, for example, the whole of Little 
Russia, and the Ukraine—of fertile territory, equal in richness to any part of 
Europe; and it has been estimated that Russia contains more than 750,000 








* Progress of Russia in the East, p. 39. 
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square miles of land, of a quality not inferior to the best portions of Germany, 
and upon which a population of two hundred millions of people might find sub- 
sistence. Here, then, is the field upon which the energies of the government and the 
industry of its subjects should be, for the next century, exclusively devoted ; and if 
the best interests of Russia were understood—or if its government would attain to 
that actual power which ignorant writers proclaim for it in the possession of boundless 
wastes and impenetrable forests—ste should cease the wars of the sword, and begin 
the battle with the wilderness, by constructing railroads, building bridges, deepening 
rivers ; by fustering the accumulation of capital, the growth of cities, and the increase 
of civilization and freedom. These are the only sources of power and wealth in an 
age of improvement; and until Russia, like America, draws from her plains 
mountains, and rivers, those resources which can be developed only by patient 
labour— vain are her boasts of geographical extent. As well might the inhabit- 
ants of the United States vaunt of their unexplored possessions west of thé 
Rocky Mountains, or England plume herself upon the desert tracts of New 
Holland.” —(p. 6.) 

Mr. Cobden also informs us, that the same law applies to 
communities as to physics—in proportion as you condense you 
strengthen, and as you draw out, you weaken bodies—the way, 
therefore, to weaken Russia, is to permit her to take possession 
of Constantinople. No reasoning can be more logical, and no 
illustration more felicitous. But we have quoted at p. 454, a 
glowing description of the consequences which would result 
from the possession of Constantinople by Russia,—how the arts 
would flourish, how commerce and industry would thrive, and 
morality and civilization become generally diffused—and we 
are here told that the “accumulation of capital, the growth of 
“ cities, and the increase of civilization and freedom, are the 
** only sources of power and wealth in an age of improve- 
“ ment.” Now, assuming for a moment that all Mr. Cobden’s 
prophecies would be realized, what, we beg to ask, would 
become of his theory of condensation, as a means of strengthen- 
ing, and of extension, as a means of weakening states ? 


Again (at p. 7) we find Mr. Cobden stating, that, 


“Much as may with truth be alleged against the lust for aggrandizement with 
which Russian counsels have been actuated, yet, if we examine, we shall find that 
tt is by the love of improvement—the security given, by laws, to life and property— 
but, above all, owing to the encouragement afforded to commerce—that this empire 
has, more than by conquest, been brought forth from her frozen regions to hold the 


Jirst rank among the nations of Europe.” 
And (at p. 9) we are told, that 


“ If we were to trace, step by step, the opposite careers of aggrandizement, to 





which we can only thus hastily glance—of England, pursuing the march of 


improvement within the area of four of her counties, by exploring the recesses 
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of her mines, by constructing canals, docks, and railroads, by her mechanical 
inventions, and by the patience and ingenuity of her manufactures in adapting 
their fabrics to meet the varying wants and tastes of every habitable latitude of 
the earth’s surface; and of Russia, adhering to her policy of territorial conquest, by 
despoiling of provinces the empires of Turkey, Persia, and Sweden, by subjugating in 
unwilling bondage the natives of Georgia and Circassia, and by seizing with robber 
hand the soil of Poland :—if we were to trace these opposite careers of aggrandize- 
ment, what should we find to be the relative consequences to these two empires ? 
England, with her steam-engine and spinning frame, has erected the standard of 
improvement, around which every nation of the world has already prepared to 
rally; she has, by the magic of her machinery, united for ever two remote 
hemispheres in the bonds of peace, by placing Europe and America in absolute 
and inextricable dependence on each other; England's industrious classes, 
through the energy of their commercial enterprise, are, at this moment, influ- 
encing the civilization of the whole world, by stimulating the labour, exciting the 
curiosity, and promoting the taste for refinement of barbarous communities, and, 
above all, by acquiring and teaching to surrounding nations, the beneficent 
attachment to peace. Such are the moral effects of improvement in Britain, 
against which Russia can oppose comparatively little, but the example of violence, to 
which humanity points as a beacon to warn society from evil.” 


Mr. Cobden abounds in these contradictions, and it would 
exhaust our space, and the patience of our readers, to point 
out all the inconsistencies which justify, we conceive, the 
doubt we have expressed of this pamphlet being the pro- 
duction of one person. 

Our manufacturer, indeed, would appear to be profoundly 
ignorant of the state of the country, about which he writes. 
Has he ever heard that in Russia there are 50 millions of 
Staves by law, and that the remainder of the population 
are slaves by a will above the law—the will of the Czar? 
Has he ever heard that each of these 50 millions of serfs may be 
bought and sold, that if one were to fly from the tyranny of his 
master, that master might claim him as his property, and that 
the person who should give shelter to the fugitive would incur 
the penalty of a heavy fine? Has he ever heard that this 
Government, which is to introduce civilization and morality 
into other states, has invented something more cruel and de- 
basing than even slavery itself, in the establishment of military 
colonies, where the serfs of the crown are not only slaves 
themselves, but are trained to become the instruments of 
inflicting slavery on others? Here men and women are 
brought together and married by drawing lots, and their 
progeny, of whatever age or sex, is, like themselves, at the dis- 
posal of the Government. Here all the kindlier links which 
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bind man to man are rudely rent asunder,—paternal affection 
and filial love are stifled, as feelings opposed to a system, 
which seeks to root out all the nobler attributes of hu- 
manity, and to degrade man to the condition of the brute 
creation—the “ strong muscle and the pliant will” are 
sedulously cultivated, ignorance is cherished, and knowledge 
denounced as treasonable to the Emperor. Against these 
barbarisms, the instinct of manhood, which cannot be wholly 
destroyed, frequently revolts; and sanguinary contests take 
place between the military colonists and their oppressors, 
which, notwithstanding the efforts at concealment made by 
the Russian Government, are known to the world, and ought 
to be known to a “ Manchester Manufacturer,” who writes so 
authoritatively of the “ love of improvement, and the security 
** given by law to life and property,” under the mild sway of 
the Russian Government. 

We conclude our remarks on this branch of the subject with 
an extract from a pamphlet lately published, and which we 
have also placed at the head of this article. It contains many 
highly interesting details on the government and internal con- 
dition of Russia, and the Author, who is not unknown to us, 
has had peculiar opportunities of gaining information. 


* The chief abuses in the Russian executive are the following :— 

“« The arbitrary and oppressive demands of government in all that regards the 
numerous taxes; which taxes are disproportionate to and far beyond the means 
of the people. 

“ The mode of the collection of these taxes. 

“* The mode of recruiting the army*, which includes, not merely the pro- 
viding the recruits demanded from each parish; but also their equipment and 
other attendant expenses, for which the public officers often extort enormous 
sums. On account of the frequent wars and great mortality of the Russian 
armies, these recruitings take place very frequently. 








* “ When the time arrives for levying recruits in Russia, the peasants, that 
they may avoid being chosen, flee to the woods, where they remain for some 
weeks. In order to unfit themselves for service, they often cut off their fingers, 
put out their eyes, and draw their teeth,—so great is their horror of the twenty- 
five years’ cruel tyranny to which they would be exposed. The number of the 
cases of this kind of mutilation having become alarming, the government has 
resorted to very Severe measures to put a stop to it. All those who are proved 
to have voluntarily maimed themselves are sentenced to banishment into Siberia, 
and this severity has also led to numerous abuses on the part of the agents of 
government. They report accidental injuries as designed, unless they are bribed 
to silence.” 
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** The complete absence of any sound regulations for the internal administra- 
tion of the country. 

“ The systematic corruption and cupidity of all in public employments, from 
the highest to the lowest. 

“« The exorbitant and incredible abuse and oppression of the inhabitants by 
the military authorities, both when the troops are on march and when they are 
in quarters. 

“‘ One of the most powerful causes of the immorality and corruption of the 
public servants, is the small amount of the salaries paid by the government, 
and the consequent extortion from the people to make up the deficiency. In the 
provinces there are civil offices, the salaries of which do not exceed sixty or 
seventy paper roubles per annum, equal to from 2/. 10s. to 3/. sterling. In 
St. Petersburgh, where those holding public employments are proportionally 
better paid, there are clerks attached to different departments who do not receive 
above 200 paper roubles, that is, about 82 per annum. The senators, who in 
some respects act as peers, and, generally speaking, are individuals of much 
merit, since none but privy councillors, admirals, and lieutenant-generals are 
appointed senators,—these senators, then, only receive 6000 paper roubles, or 
about 240/. per annum ; and yet they are obliged to display all the pomp of high 
dignitaries, and to reside in the capital, which is one of the most expensive in 
Europe. In order to live in such a style; even these senators, together with 
the superintendents of the several courts, and the heads of different offices, &c, 
&c. are compelled to resort to those immoral means of gain, which prevail in 
St. Petersburgh, with the knowledge and the tolerance of the government. The 
course adopted is rather at variance with our notions. The subordinate agents, 
for their mere existence and the support of their families, are allowed to pillage 
and extort on the most frivolous pretexts. These subordinates, are then 
compelled to yield a share of their evil gains to the men in higher office, that they 
in their turn may be enabled to indulge in profusion. It is almost generally 
admitted, that, in order to obtain a public situation, not only must a certain 
sum be paid to the minister or governor of the province, but in most cases the 
person who obtains the office comes under an obligation to make an annual 
payment to his superior, which is usually twice or thrice the amount of his stated 
salary. This iniquitous system las reached its full development. As a result 
of it, such proceedings as that we are about to describe are of daily occurrence 
in Russia. 

“ The officers of the crown, having ascertained that a man is rich, resolve to 
make him the subject of legal exaction. They then devise some such plan as the 
following. One of their number, holding the office of Observer of the execution of 
the law, in Russian called Procuror or Straptchy, brings some kind of accusation 
against the unfortunate individual. It is not required that the public accuser 
should establish his charge. On the contrary, in Russia, it is the accused who 
must prove his innocence. For this purpose, it would be necessary for him to 
demand a commission of inquiry (Sledstvennaya Komissija), and of course to pay 

all the members of this commission, as well as all the expenses of the process. 
Such cases are protracted for several years, and the expenses become enormous. 
Under his embarrassment, the accused is almost sure of finding a friend among 
the colleagues of the accuser. This disinterested person is charmed with the 
opportunity of offering his services in an affair of this nature; for he has a 
peculiar pleasure in reconciling litigants by an amicable arrangement. He 
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kindly points out the consequences of delay ; the great and certain expense ; and 
the danger of a deficiency in the proof of innocence. The matter is ended by a 
regular bargain, in which the one party gives as little, and the other takes as 
much, as possible. Having thus bought off the inflexible Protector of the Law, 
and rewarded his friendly mediator, the menaced criminal feels delighted at his 
escape from their clutches, and the worthy functionaries applaud themselves on 
the success of their scheme. 

“ The army is neither better paid nor better regulated than the civil service. 
A cornet receives only 450 paper roubles per annum, that is to say, 18/.; a 
captain, somewhat more than 700 roubles, or 287. ; a colonel, 1000 roubles as 
pay, and nearly 2000 roubles as allowances, together not more than 3000 paper 
roubles per annum, or 1202. A common soldier in the regiment of the line, 
receives 3 paper roubles and 40 kopecks (2s. 10d.) every four months (tret), (if 
in the Guards or Grenadiers a trifle more,) the whole of which usually remains 
in the hands of his officers*. It is true, that besides this pittance in money, the 
soldier ought to receive rations of bread and rice Krupy) ; but these rations he 
never even sees. They are withheld to enrich the captains and lieutenant-colonels, 
and the soldier must get his nourishment elsewhere. The troops throughout 
Russia, whether in cantonments or in garrison, in the towns as well as in the 
country, are always lodged with the inhabitants. Although the government 
regulations require the inhabitants only to lodge the soldier, he being supposed 
to provide himself with food, yet in reality they must feed as well as lodge him ; 
for the soldier never receives from his officers either pay or provisions, and the 
refusal of the inhabitants to supply the one or the other would draw on them still 
greater exactions. Wherever, therefore, soldiers are quartered, the inhabitants 
submit also to maintain them. It is the same when the troops are on the march : 
and then the peasants are besides obliged to supply, without remuneration, as 
many horses and carts as are required for the transport of the baggage of each 
regiment, or as any corporal thinks fit to demand. These doings are always 
accompanied with extortion, and often with violence. Horses are seized in the 
fields, and the hapless villagers are flogged unmercifully if they offer the least 
remonstrance or opposition. 

** No one who has not visited Russia, can possibly form a conception of the 
gross and violent treatment of the peasantry by every holder of a public situa- 
tion. If a man wears a red collar to his coat—if he has a double-headed eagle 
or the name of the emperor stamped on his buttons—he has a right to tyrannize 
with impunity over all the postilions and waiters, and over the villagers and 
Jewst. But great as are the sufferings of the serfs, from the arbitrary exercise 
of authority by the agents of the government, it is not to be imagined that the 


ee tnnonennnsinnesneenee 

* “ When the troops are beyond the limits of the empire, they receive their 
pay in silver, which is 33 times more valuable. 3% roubles in paper is equal to 
asilver rouble It is by such means as these that the Emperors endeavour to 
give their army a love for foreign and offensive wars. 

t ‘* To exemplify what has been said in the text, we shall here relate a fact. 

“‘ The writer of these pages was travelling toward St. Petersburgh, in 1829, 
immediately after the Turkish war. The military were passing in all directions, 
and many scenes occurred to rouse his indignation ; but they were all surpassed 
by one he witnessed on the road between Vitebsk and Pskow. Stopping at the 
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circumstances of those agents themselves, or those of the citizens, or even of the 
nobles, are much better. In Russia, whoever is suspected or informed against 
is seized and imprisoned, without distinction of rank, of age, or of sex; and 
without even the semblance of legal procedure. 

“ An opinion is somewhat prevalent in Europe, that the Russian nation is 
impressed with the most enthusiastic attachment for the person of their Empe- 
rot, The prevalence of this opinion is easily understood, when we consider, 
first, that the duty of such an attachment is anxiously inculcated, and its undis- 
puted existence firmly maintained, by the Czar himself, and by all his faithful 
organs; and then, secondly, that it is part of the system of the Autocrats always to 
proclaim themselves the most magnanimous, the most paternal, and the most 
beloved by all their subjects, Russians, Poles, Circassians, &c., in short, by all 
the world. But the love and attachment created by ukases and the knout, do 
not seem likely to be the most sincere* ; nor are they proved to be so, by requi- 
ring that every thing that is printed shall pass under the eyes of the censors; 
and by prefixing to all books the Emperor’s name in large capitals, surrounded 
with the most endearing epithets! And yet this is the main foundation of the 
general belief in the inexpressible fondness of the Russians for their Autocrats. 
Besides, if the Russian people entertained for their Czars so violent a love as is 
pretended—-since in Russia the Czar is the personification of the government— 
they must, as a consequence, love their government also; but such an assertion 
the mercenary panegyrists of the Czar or of his government have never ha- 
zarded+.” 





post-house to change horses, he saw an elegant carriage, from which the horses 
had just been taken. In a few minutes a kibitka drove up; an inferior sort of 
carriage peculiar to Russia. He soon found the kibitka belonged to the party 
in the first carriage: it was crammed with their luggage. Scarcely had the ki- 
bitka arrived, when a man, of an appearance decidedly military, came out of the 
house, and called for the kibitka’s postilion. ‘ What means this behaviour?’ 
he said, ‘I have been here this half hour; what has kept you so long ?’—* My 
lord,’ replied the postilion, ‘the carriage is extremely heavy, the roads are very 
bad, and the horses could not come faster.’—‘ Indeed,’ rejoined the interroga- 
tor, ‘ you have always some excuse. I know you, and I'll teach you to loiter 
when you ought to follow close behind my carriage.—Tell my servants to bring 
here their whips.’ Instantly the postilion was stripped, and horribly flogged. In 
vain he cried out for mercy, pointing to his wearied horses, whose exhausted 
state abundantly proved his innocence. The ruthless man stood by the whole 
time, taking no notice of his victim but by the most scornful epithets. Having 
thus wreaked his vengeance on the unfortunate postilion, the tyrant directed the 
chastisement of fifty lashes on his own servant, who had charge of the kibitka, 
because he had not made the postilion do his duty. After this execution of sum- 
mary justice, he ordered his horses to be put to, and went off. The writer of 
these pages then left his carriage, and asked the name of this fine gentleman, in 
the hope of some day publishing it to the world, ‘ Ah!’ said the postmaster, ‘ he 
is an aide-de-camp of the Emperor: that was Lieutenant-General Chrapowicki.’” 


* “ There is assuredly no country where so many monarchs have come toa 
violent end as in Russia.””—See the History of Russia. 
t The People of Russia and the Policy of England, pp. 19—28. 
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In the debate on Russia and Turkey, in the House of 
Commons, on the 20th of last April, Mr. CurLar Fercusson 
is reported to have said, in answer to a speech made by Mr. 


Rorsuck— 

“ It is the first occasion in my life on which I have heard from the lips of any 
man a defence, apology, or excuse, for the most flagitious act that has stained 
the annals of modern times—the partition of Poland. I had believed that that 
nefarious proceeding had met with the just and universal reprobation of the 
whole civilized world, and it is with pain that I have heard a member of the 
House of Commons of England become the defender of that measure, in a place 
where it certainly never found a defender before.”” 


Since Mr. Fergusson expressed this opinion, Mr. Roebuck 
has ceased to stand in a position of painful singularity —Mr. 
Cobden has appeared (notwithstanding his uncandid disavowal) 
as the defender and apologist of that partition — as the 
defamer of a people, whose struggle for independence is inti- 
mately associated with the material interests of Europe, with 
the progress of constitutional liberty, and the repression of 
military despotism. In writing of the history, manners, cus- 
toms, and laws of this people, Mr. Cobden, nevertheless, 
evinces the profoundest ignorance, or the most wilful spirit of 
misrepresentation. He thus introduces the second chapter of 
his pamphlet, which treats of Poland. 


“ The foregoing statements, with reference to portions of the Russian acqui- 
sitions, founded upon unquestionable authority, are calculated to awaken some 
doubts as to the genuineness of those writings and speeches, upon the faith of 
which we are called upon to subscribe to the orthodox belief in the barbarizing 
tendency of all the encroachments of that country; but these facts are unim- 
portant, when we next have to refer to another of its conquests, and to bring 
before our readers Poland, upon which has been lavished more false sentiment, 
deluded sympathy, and amiable ignorance, than on any other subject of the pre- 
sent age. This is a topic, however, upon which it behoves us to enter with 
circumspection, since we shall have not only to encounter the prepossessions 
of the ardent and sincere devotee, but also to meet the uncandid weapons of 
bigotry and cant. Let us, therefore, as the only sure defence at all times 
against such antagonists, clothe our arguments from the armory of reason, in the 
panoply of truth. We will, moreover, reiterate, for we will not be misunderstood, that 
it is no part of our purpose to attempt to justify the conduct of the partitioning 
powers towards the Poles. On the contrary, we will join in the verdict of 
murder, robbery, treason, perjury, and baseness, which every free nation and 
all honest men must award to Russia, Prussia, and Austria, for their undis- 
sembled and unmitigated wickedness on that occasion; nay, we will go further, 
and admit that all the infamy with which Burke, Sheridan, and Fox laboured, by 
the force of eloquent genius, to overwhelm the emissaries of British violence in 
India, was justly earned, at the very same period, by the minions of Russian 
despotism in Poland. But our question is, not the conduct of the conquerors, but 
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the present, as compared with the former condition of the conquered : the first is but 
an abstract and barren subject for the disquisition of the moralist ; the latter 
appeals to our sympathies, because it is pregnant with the destinies of millions of our 


fellow creatures.” o 
« . + * * . . 


“This body of nobles (the Polish) formed the very worst aristocracy of 
ancient or modern times; putting up and pulling down their kings at pleasure, 
passing selfish laws, which gave them the power of life and death over their serfs, 
whom they sold and bought like dogs or horses ; usurping, to each of themselves, 
the privileges of a petty sovereign, and denying to all besides the meanest 
rights of human beings; and, scorning all pursuits as degrading, except that 
of the sword, they engaged in incessant wars with neighbouring states, or they 
plunged their own country into all the horrors of anarchy, for the purpose of 
giving employment to themselves and their dependants. 

“ In speaking of the Polish nation previously to the dismemberment of that 
country by Russia, Prussia, and Austria, we must not think of the great mass of 
the people, such as is implied by the use of that term with reference to the Eng- 
lish or French nation of this day: the mass of the people were serfs, who had 
no legal protection and no political rights—who enjoyed no power over property 
of any kind, and who possessed less security of life and limb than has been lately 
extended to the cattle of this island by the act of Parliament against cruelty to 
animals! The nobles, then, although they comprised but a mere fraction of the popu- 
lation, constituted the nation; the rest of the inhabitants, the millions of serfs who 
tilled the soil, worked the mines, or did the menial labour of the grandees, were 
actually, in the eye of the law, of no more rank—nay, as we have shown, they 
were accounted less—than our horses, which, after the toi! of the day, lie down 
in security under the protection of Mr. Martin’s benevolent act; whilst the slave 
of Poland possessed no such guarantee from the wanton cruelty of an arbitrary 
owner.” 


The use of the words “ nobility” and “ aristocracy,” when 
speaking of the privileged class in Poland, in the sense in 
which we understand those words, and in the sense in which 
they are properly used in all countries where the feudal system 
has prevailed, betrays at once the ignorance or insincerity of 
our author. The Sclavonic “ nobility” of Poland were not, 
as in the Gothic portions of Europe, the feudal vassals of the 
crown, nor did they constitute an aristocratic caste, com- 
prising within its exclusive circle, only a few hundreds of 
families. In Poland every soldier was a “ noble”—the words 
nobilis and miles were synonymous ; but each noble was but a 
citizen, and amongst them equality of a most democratic nature 
prevailed. The law of primogeniture was unknown, no distine- 
tions were admitted, save on the ground of actual service and 
individual merit, and the titles and honours which in other 
states have long been hereditary, were only granted for life. 
Their way wodes or military chiefs, their castellans or governors 
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of castles, their palatines or leaders of counties, enjoyed their 
authority for that period only, and these officers were not 
always nominated by the king. Five hundred years ago, 
before liberty and equality became the watchword of the 
French revolution, they were the favourite principles of the 
Polish republic. Anarchy and disorder did not prevail in 
that country because the throne was elective; but the 
throne became elective, because the people were too jealous 
of their privileges to admit of hereditary succession*. 

Thus the “ nobles” in Poland were, in fact, what in modern 
times, the electors are in constitutional states—they were the 
only class of the nation possessed of political rights, and as a 
proof that the democratic principle must have predominated 
in their body, it is sufficient to state, that in the sixteenth 
century, Poland possessed more than one million+ of these privi- 
leged citizens or “ noblest,” while England, until the passing 
of the Reform Bill, did not number more than 300,000 
electors, and France at this day, with a population of 
82,000,000, has an elective constituency which does not 
amount to 200,000. 

That so numerous and powerful a body of constituents 
should exercise a paramount influence in the state can scarcely 
excite surprise; but when Mr. Cobden states that the nobles 
of Poland passed laws which enabled them to buy and sell their 
serfs like dogs and horses, we ask the chapter and the section of 
the Polish code in which that enactment is to be found; and 
until he produces this authority, we shall content ourselves 
with denying, as concisely as courtesy will permit, the truth 
of his statement. That the ancient constitution of Poland 
was free from faults we do not assert. The nomade habits 
derived from their forefathers, which induced the Poles 
to hold open meetings of the elective body, instead of 
adopting a well organized system of representation—the fatal 
privilege of the liberwm veto, which enabled any one citizen 
to defeat the decision of the majority; and the election of 





* Alison’s History of Europe during the French Revolution. 

+ See Starowolski and other Polish historians. 

t In Poland a great many of these “ nobles’ cultivated the soil with their 
own hands. It would be ridiculous to compare such a nobility with the aristo- 
cracy of England. 
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their kings, carried on under the jealous supervision, and 
incessant intrigues of powerful neighbours, are sufficient, 
unfortunately, to account for the “ anarchy” of Poland, 
without attributing to her legislature crimes of which it never 
was guilty, or clothing her “nobles” with privileges which 
are solely the manufacture of Mr. Cobden’s pamphlet. 

We ask, also, the name of ome Polish king “ pulled 
down” by his people, during the last five hundred years. 
Henry of Valois (atterwards ‘Henry IlI., of France) aban- 
doned the crown of Poland, when the death of Charles IX. 
opened to him the succession to the throne of his native land. 
But although Henry left Poland in secret, without the consent 
of the Diet, and without the knowledge of his subjects, yet 
the term of one year was fixed for his return; and it was only 
after the lapse of the prescribed time, that the throne was 
declared vacant. 

The only other instance of abdication that we are aware of, 
was that of John Casimir. When that noble-minded monarch 
felt that his advanced age, and the increasing misfortunes of 
his native land (the country being attacked and plundered by 
the Muscovites, Cossacks, 'Tartars, and Swedes), rendered him 
incapable of performing the duties of his high station, he 
resigned the important trust confided to him, and deposited 
his crown with the Diet. The following simple but touching 
address, bears witness to his motives for taking this step :— 


“ PeopLeE or POLAND, 

“It is now two hundred years that you have been go- 
verned by my family. The reign of my ancestors is passed, and mine is going 
to expire. Fatigued by the labours of war, the cares of the cabinet, and the 
weight of age ; oppressed with the burthens and solicitudes of a reign of more 
than twenty-one years, I, your king and father, return into your hands what the 
world esteems above all things—a crown; and choose for my throne six feet of 
earth, where I shall sleep in peace with my fathers.” 


Is this pulling down kings? The power of the Polish 
kings, as in all free states, was indeed strictly limited, but 
the love and respect they enjoyed were not less sincere than 
the reluctant loyalty claimed by the absolute monarchs of 
Europe. It is also worthy of observation, a circumstance of 
which the Poles are justly proud, that there is no instance in 
their history, of a king being put to death by his subjects, 
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while in Russia, notwithstanding the abject servitude and 
blind obedience of the nobles, almost every czar has perished 
by violence or poison, the result of court intrigues, in which 
the names of parents, consorts, and sons not unfrequently 
figure. 

It is not denied that in the year 1572—a period of disorder 
unfairly selected—the Polish peasantry were in a state of 
serfage, and were, as in other parts of Europe, adscripti 
glebe. But does Mr. Cobden mean to urge this as a reproach 
to which the Poles alone are obnoxious? If we consider 
the ancient state of Europe, we shall find that the far greater 
part of society were everywhere bereaved of their personal 
liberty, and lived entirely at the will of their masters. 
Every one that was not noble was a slave; the peasants 
were sold along with the land; the few inhabitants of cities 
were not in a better condition; even the gentry themselves 
were subjected to a long train of subordination under the 
great barons, or chief vassals of the crown. The latest 
laws which we find in England for enforcing or regulating 
this species of servitude, were enacted in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh; the ancient statutes on the subject remain 
still wnrepealed by parliament; and it was not till the end 
of Elizabeth, i. e. 1603, that the distinction of villain and 
freeman was totally, though insensibly, abolished*. 

Now it appears from M. Malte Brun’s important work, 
that in the year 1347, a “ universal statute was passed in a Diet 
« convened by Casimir at Wislica,” the object of which was 
to repress the ambition of the nobles, and to protect the rights 
of the peasantry; and which, amongst other important pro- 
visions, enacted, “ that every peasant ill treated by his master, 
“ might sell his property, and withdraw himself to whatever 
“ place he thought proper. ‘These laws of Casimir,” con- 
tinues Malte Brun, “ obtained for him the name of King of 
“ the Peasants—a title far more honorable than that of great, 
‘«¢ which posterity has also assigned to him.” 

Again, Professor Lelewel, in his “ Essai Historique sur la 
“< Législation Polonaise, Civile et Criminelle, jusqu’au temps des 


* Hume’s History of England. 
+ Tableau de la Pologne, Ancienne et Moderne, p. 170. Brussels, ed. 1831. 
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* Jagellons, depuis l'année 930, jusqu’en 1430,” thus speaks of 
the same code of Wisliga :—“ The Statute of Wislica binds 
* equally the nobility and the peasants.—The articles of this 
** code speak more frequently of the nobles, although they 
“‘ apply to the peasants also, and frequently have a direct 
«“ reference to them.” 

That the condition of the Polish peasant became more 
depressed as the national misfortunes of his country increased 
—that, in common with every other class, he experienced the 
effects of foreign intrigue, hostile invasion, and an incessant 
state of warfare—is an historical fact which we do not deny ; 
but it is a fact which neither justifies or palliates the broad 
assertions of the Manchester Manufacturer. The Poles have 
so completely identified the achievement of their national 
independence with the triumph of civil and religious liberty, 
and these two objects are so blended in their minds, that they 
never contemplate the one event without combining with it 
the other as a necessary consequence. Thus the peasant, in 
common with every other class of society, looks to the eman- 
cipation of his country as a means of securing to him a happier 
lot, and feels his destiny to be wound up with the regeneration 
of his native land. Of the existence of these feelings, there 
are abundant proofs. 

First.—In the memorable political and social reform effected 
in Poland, with the unanimous consent of the nation, by the 
adoption of the Constitution of 3rd May, 1791*. 

Secondly.—In the Constitution of the Duchy of Warsaw 
in 1807, which declared that all classes were equal in the eye 
of the law. 

Thirdly.—In the insurrection of 1831, and the proof the 
Polish nation thereby gave, of its unanimous determination not 


* The Constitution of the 3rd May doubtless is not such a measure of reform 
as would be adopted at the present day; but taking into consideration the actual 
condition of the country, and the jealousy of the surrounding despotic govern- 
ments, it can only be looked-at as a noble effort made by the Poles to emancipate 
themselves from an antiquated and vicious system of legislation. The fastidious 
Mr. Cobden is dissatisfied with this Constitution; but Charles James Fox said it 
was “a work in which every friend to reasonable liberty must be sincerely inte- 
“ yested;” and Edmund Burke declared that “ humanity must glory and rejoice, 
“ when it considers the change in Poland.’’ The Poles must seek consolation in 
these opinions for the disapprobation of Mr. Cobden. 
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to abandon its nationality, or surrender its civil and political 
privileges *—privileges which belong to it of right as a nation, 
independently of the seals of charters and the oaths of kings. 

Such are the proofs given by the Poles of their attachment 
to constitutional liberty, and such are the guarantees of 
the people of Poland, for the just and liberal views of that 
class, which, possessed in former times of exclusive rights, 
without a sanguinary revolution, and not goaded in the path 
of liberality by a “ pressure from without,” voluntarily sur- 
rendered those social privileges, which were opposed to the 
progress of civilization, and the existence of which may be 
traced to the spirit of the times, and the condition of society 
in which they had their origin. 

It only remains for us to notice, with Mr. Cobden, “ the 
“* present as compared with the former condition of the con- 
“© quered.” 

The following is the quotation from Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia}, upon which Mr. Cobden relies :— 

“ The condition of the country had continued to improve beyond all prece- 
dent; at no former period of her history, was the public wealth so great or so 
generally diffused. Bridges and public roads, constructed at an enormous 
expense, frequently at the cost of the Czar’s treasury; the multitude of new habi- 
tations, remarkable for a neatness and a regard to domestic comfort never before 
observed ; the embellishments introduced into the buildings, not merely of the 
rich, but of tradesmen and mechanics; the encouragement afforded, and eagerly 
afforded, by the government, to every useful branch of industry ; the progress 
made by agriculture in particular, the foundation of Polish prosperity ; the accu- 
mulation, on all sides of national, and individual wealth; and, above all, their 
happy countenances of the inferior classes of society—exhibited a wonderful con- 





* We have not space to insert that portion of the Constitution of 1807 which 
gives to the peasantry their political rights ; but we quote the law enacted by the 
Diet on the 19th of May, 1831, for the organization of a national representation 
in the provinces of Lithuania and Volhynia, &c. &c. ; an organization which had 
been previously established in the Kingdom of Poland by the Constitution of 1815. 

Art. 4.—In the election of the Lithuanian and Russo-Polish Legislative 
Assemblies, the right of voting is given to the inhabitants of towns and villages 
who are possessed of a freehold property—to the secular clergy—to all licensed 
merchants—to doctors of law, divinity, and medicine—to professors and tutors— 
to advocates, attorneys, artists, and artisans—to all master tradesmen—and 
finally to every farmer paying a fixed rent (however small). 

The 12th Article declares that every proprietor having a right of voting, and 
being thirty years of age, may be elected a deputy. 

+ We venture to predict, that, if another edition of Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia 
is published, it will contain juster views of the condition of that country than 
the article here referred to. 
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trast to what had lately been. The most immense of markets, Russia—a market 
all but closed to the rest of Europe—afforded constant activity to the manufactu- 
rer. To prove this astonishing progress from deplorable, hopeless poverty to 
successful enterprise, let one fact suffice. In 1815, there were scarcely one hun- 
dred looms for coarse woollen cloths ;—at the commencement of the insurrection 
of 1830, there were six thousand.” 

Poland is a convenient word for writers to use, who are 
either imperfectly acquainted with, or wish to misrepresent 
the actual condition of that country. Poland, properly 
speaking, includes within its limits all the territory it possessed 
previously to the partition of 1772. The duchy of Posen, 
now belonging to Prussia; the kingdom of Galicia, the share 
of the spoil allotted to Austria; the provinces of Lithu- 
ania, Podolia, Volhynia, a part of Livonia, and the Ukraine ; 
the parts “ seized with robber-hand” by Russia, may each 
be called Poland with as much propriety as that portion of 
the nation designated by the treaty of Vienna “ the King- 
« dom of Poland, ” and of which Warsaw was the capital. 

It is necessary, therefore, to the right understanding of this 
passage, to bear in mind that Poland here means the kingdom 
of Poland, established by the Treaty of Vienna, as the allu- 
sion to the period between 1815 and 1830 clearly proves. 

Now, the progress made by this portion of Poland during 
the time referred to, and which is adduced by Mr. Cobden, 
and the writer of the article in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, as an 
instance of the advantage conferred by Russian protection ; we 
should adduce as a proof, amounting to demonstration, of the 
benefits which would result from excluding Russian protection 
altogether, and from giving to the Poles a free constitution, 
civil liberty, and social rights. It is not a fact that the king- 
dom of Poland was under Russian protection (in the Musco- 
vite sense of the word) from 1815 to 1830, and the Poles took 
up arms precisely because Russia was determined to inflict her 
protection upon them, and destroy the constitution under 
which their material interests had begun to flourish, in defiance 
of an incessant system of intrigue and jealous interference, 
which violated their social rights, and arrested the free course 
of justice. 

If Mr. Cobden really wished to show the benefits of Russian 
protection, he would have inquired into the actual condition 
of Lithuania, Volhynia, Podolia, and the Ukraine, which have 
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been under the immediate and despotic contro) of Russia since 
the partitions. He would there have found the serf deprived 
of all hope (save one) of meliorating his condition ; he would 
there have found men “ sold like dogs and horses”—a genuine 
Muscovite usage, in practice only where Russian ukazes, 
Russian knouts, and the benign rule of the Czar, have 
superseded the free institutions of Poland—where violence 
and corruption have usurped the authority of the law. 
Mr. Cobden, as the panegyrist of the Russian Government, 
should also have dwelt more at length upon the condition of 
the kingdom of Poland since the late contest ; and his readers 
would have formed their own opinion of the “ humanity” of 
that Government, which, at the point of the bayonet, has 
dragged 5,000 ramitres from their homes, and banished them 
into Siberia*. Mr. Cobden’s readers would also have known 
what he meant by “security given to life and property,” when 
he told them of a child’s property plundered, because his father 
had been guilty of the crime of patriotism, or of a father’s 
fortune confiscated, because a son had joined his countrymen 
in exile. 

It is not the turbulence of a few discontented nobles that 
renders the presence of 200,000 armed Russians in Poland 
necessary. It was not the affection of a grateful people for a 
just and liberal monarch, that urged the Czar to threaten 
Warsaw with destruction from the cannon of the newly- 
erected citadel, and it is in vain for Mr. Cobden or his 
Russian coadjutors, to tell the Polish peasant that he has 
nothing to gain from the independence of his native land. He 
knows better. He knows that his only hope of breaking the 
fetters which gall him, is in the achievement of that indepen- 
dence—he knows he is mow a slave—he knows he would then 
be a freeman; and his heart beats high, and his arm is nerved 
for the coming contest. 

Our exhausted space obliges us to take leave of Mr. 





* Mr. Cobden states, that by a Ukaze of the 9th (21st) November, 1831, the 
Russian Government ordered 5,000 Poles to be sent into the Steppes of Asia. 
This is an error; 5,000 families were ordered from one province (Podolia 
alone; and others were sent from Lithuania, Volhynia, &c. &c. These persons 
were not taken exclusively from the “ order of the Gentry,” as stated by Mr. 
Cobden, but were chiefly agriculturists—the quiet inhabitants of the country. 
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Cobden, without noticing the 3rd and 4th chapters of his 
pamphlet, On the Balance of Power, and The useless- 
ness of armed protection of Commerce; but we regret 
this the less, as we have reason to believe that a more detailed 
answer to it, than the limits of a Review permit, will, in a 
short time, be published. As friends of the Polish emigrants 
in England, we reject the apologetic expression of sympathy 
(see note, p. 20) which he tenders to them. The Poles, 
however, are a brave people, and generosity and courage 
are ever found united ; the emigrants themselves may therefore 
forgive Mr. Cobden for the attempt he has made, to drop 
poison into their overflowing cup of bitterness. As Eng- 
lishmen, we can only express a hope, that the next time he 
appears in print, it will be as the advocate of constitutional 
freedom—as the friend of social advancement—of humanity 
—not as the champion of despotism. 


ArticLe VII. 


Pelham ; or the Adventures of a Gentleman, &c. &c. &c. 

The last Days of Pompeiti— Rienzi, the last of the T'ribunes. 
By the Author of Pelham. ; 

O'Donnell, §c. &c. &c. The Princess ; or, the Beguine. By 
Lady Morean. 

The Wife and Woman's Reward. By the Honourable Mrs. 
Norton. 

The Two Friends. By the Countess of BLEssinc ron. 

The Disinherited, &c. &c. The Devoted. By the Authoress 
of The Disinherited, Flirtation, &c. 

Mothers and Daughters, &c. &c. &c. 

Mrs. Armytage ; or, Female Domination. By the Authoress 
of Mothers and Daughters. 


THE most productive branch of commerce in modern litera- 
ture seems to be that of fiction in prose,—and, it may be 
added, in the mass, the least valuable. The reason of all this 
is plain. 

Romances and novels, its great staple, proceed under the 
double stimulant of being in the most general demand, and the 
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most easily produced. All readers,—the active, the indolent, 
the ignorant, the informed, the frivolous, and the serious, all 
turn over the pages of the last new novel, from the various 
impulses of recreation, curiosity, killing time, and having 
something to talk about. The more discerning or fastidious 
give only a transient and indifferent glance, whilst the mob 
of readers surrenders its easy faith to the puffs preliminary 
issued by the author or the publisher or both confederated, 
through the daily and periodical press. 

The novel, again, is the most easy and tempting of all lite- 
rary fabrics. It requires some art and study to convey plausible 
common places in tolerable metre. Verse making isan accom- 
plishment. But prose is, as it were, our mother tongue, which 
we have been talking all our lives; very few, in these days, 
like M. Jourdain, without knowing it. There is, consequently, 
little difficulty in making prose the vehicle of individual con- 
ceits and fancies, and there are few persons, comparatively, who 
have not enough of those visions of self-complaisant vanity and 
imaginative power which furnish forth a readable novel. We 
have met with a French comedy, entitled “ Les Visionnaires,” 
of which it is the ground work, that generally speaking, each 
individual unit of the social aggregate lives and moves much 
less in the surrounding realities of life than in an unreal 
world of self-created, self-flattering, beau-idéal illusions :— 
* Nous voyons tous les jours parmi nous,” says the dra- 
matist, speaking of the personages and the self-delusions 
exhibited in his play,—* des esprits semblables qui pensent 
“ pour le moins d’aussi grandes extravagances—s’ils ne les 
«“ disent pas.” There is in this distinction as much truth as 
acuteness. Self-conceit, like lunacy, has cunning enough to 
hide its fantasies; and the fumes of imagination which the 
generality have discretion enough to conceal in their own 
persons, and in ordinary discourse, find a safe and congenial 
vehicle in a novel or romance. Not only literary knowledge, 
but observation of the world may thus be dispensed with. 

We, of course, speak only of the common and inferior order 
of novels. That form of writing can be and has been made sub- 
servient to the highest interests of human reason and society. 
What didactic treatise could teach man the true knowledge of 
religious toleration and human charity, with the facility and 
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efficiency of the “ Ingénu?” The pleadings of the author, 
in the cases of the Chevalier Labarre, and the families of 
Calas and Sirven may have done much to purify French juris- 
prudence of persecution, and the French tribunals of fanaticism ; 
but his romance insinuated the light of reason, toleration, cha- 
rity, and humanity, through society at large. 

The association of Voltaire with Scott may be thought in- 
congruous—but the incongruity is only in seeming. We do 
not know a more instructive view of persecution and fanaticism, 
and the delirious inhumanity with which they innoculate indi- 
viduals and multitudes, than may be obtained from the perusal 
of Scott’s Tales. Whether he abused or only used,—trans- 
gressed or only asserted—that licence with historic truth, 
which belongs to the writer of historical romance, we will 
not here stop to inquire: but we venture to say that no 
historian, whether philosophical narrator, or mere chronicler 
of the events of British history in the seventeenth century, 
leaves such strong and salutary impressions of those unhappy 
chimeras of the imagination and the passions, which, under 
the abused name of religious conscience, have made men 
regard each other with the instincts of mutual hatred and 
mutual destruction. ‘The historian but enriches the memory 
—the novellist enlightens the mind; the latter is a great 
moralist, like the father of poetry— 

Qui, quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Pleniids ac meliis Chrysippo et Crantore dicit. 

In what discourse or treatise—however learned, eloquent, 
and laboured—shall we find the ethics of domestic life treated 
with so much depth, purity, and persuasion, as in the Clarissa 
of Richardson, and Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield? But 
we must turn away from the masterpieces of emotion and 
humour, character and invention, which adorned English 
literature and improved English style during the last century: 
the mention of them would be relevant only by contrast in 
treating the novels of the present day. Less, however, is to 
be charged upon the want of capacity among the writers, than 
upon the depravation of the public taste. 

The sphere of novel reading has become wider than ever. 
It has enlarged, and continues to enlarge every day. But whilst 
it gains in numbers, it loses in quality; more especially since 
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the disappearance of Scott from the scene. The higher class 
of novel readers has since greatly diminished. There are 
popular and clever novel writers, but none of such genius 
and consideration, that their last publications may be seen 
lying open on the study tables of men holding a certain 
station in public affairs, in the learned professions, or even in 
literature. 

The taste for novel reading is vitiated and debased by the 
most offensive species of vulgarity. ‘There are, first, the tuft- 
hunting readers, who will devour anything recommended by 
the tinsel and glitter of a soi-disant aristocratic or fashionable 
name in the title page, or in the bookseller’s puff paragraphs. 
People too remote from the region called high life, to have any 
personal knowledge of it—and without sagacity or sense enough 
to observe and estimate it from a distance, at its proper value, 
take up these novels by way of guides to the language, the 
manners, the habits, the costume of an unknown land. They 
would know how dukes and duchesses, lord Charleses and lady 
Carolines talk, dress, eat, drink, laugh, yawn, and apply their 
pocket-handkerchiefs. The extent to which this bastard 
curiosity prevails, may be judged by the industry with which 
it is purveyed for in the newspapers. The most conspicuous 
columns, and the most attractive type, are devoted to the 
*“ court news,” and “ fashionable movements,”°—and this for the 
edification of people who, for the most part, have no more 
real concern with fashion and the court, than with the doings 
in Saturn. 

This is lamentable, even as a degrading abuse of the most 
powerful moral engine in the world—the public press of a 
free and civilized people :—but the fault is with the con- 
sumers. A profitable demand will be supplied by those who 
despise both the article and the persons who are foolish enough 
to have a fancy for it. 

It is further a matter of reproach and shame, that this base 
appetite is peculiar to our country. The French newspaper 
press disdains—doubtless because its readers would disdain 
—such trash. A knowledge of the English language is now so 
general in France, or at least in Paris, that the English journals 
are commonly to be found in the reading-rooms and coffee- 
houses of that capital. When a Frenchman sees in them the 
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curious variety of petticoats, emblazoned according to the rules 
and nomenclature of the millinery art, which were presented 
to her gracious majesty, at her last drawing-room, as part and 
parcel of some five-hundred ladies, from my lady duchess to 
my lady mayoress—dividing the London newspapers of the 
day with the debates in parliament,—he views this anomaly 
first with astonishment, and then with derision. 

This pitiful folly seems to be of two kinds: first, the silly 
and grovelling worship of tufts and titles; next, the vain 
aspirings of a sickly vanity, pretending to things at once 
incongruous, inaccessible, and not worth the pursuit.—W here 
is that sense of independence, that feeling of self-respect, 
scorning to seek an insecure and awkward footing beyond its 
proper and rightful sphere, which should accompany and 
characterize the intelligence and industry of the middle classes 
—even in those sons ond daughters, who owe to the industrious 
and skilful toil of their parents their own leisure to read 
novels ? 

It was this paltry compound of curiosity and pretension that 
produced the inundation of fashionable novels, so called, which 
over-ran its bounds—then receded from the high-water mark, 
—and of the return of which there are some signs at this 
season. ‘The abuse is, however, we repeat, chargeable upon 
the public taste. Stuffed figures, clad in counterfeit finery, 
pretending to represent dukes, dandies, and the intervening 
gradations—pasteboard interiors rendered imposing by the 
nomenclature of upholstery; flimsy or vapid dialogue, made 
up of certain cant terms relating to Tattersall’s, the opera, 
Crockford’s, and Almack’s,—and of names and scraps from 
the French art of cookery, with a copious sprinkling of the 
most barbarous Anglo-French phrases— all these will con- 
tinue to furnish forth novels of high life, in three volumes, 
whilst there are people ignorant and foolish enough to be 
gratified, or duped by them. Such is the diligence in pro- 
euring entertaining knowledge for this large class of readers, 
that female writers venture to give descriptive and dramatic 
scenes from clubs and gaming-houses, the morning orgies and 
afternoon breakfasts in the apartments of single lords and 
gentlemen in their private apartments at the Bond Street 
hotels; of which they could not, without insult to them, be 
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supposed to know more than they do of what passes in a 
lodge of freemasons. 

In the foregoing observations, we have had chiefly in view 
novels and their authors, of which we shall take no further 
or more particular notice. Those placed at the head of this 
article are taken at random (not selected), as among the most 
distinguished for talent and popularity. There are others 
which might be placed in the list, if our space admitted of it. 
We say this to guard against the supposition of invidious pre- 
ference or injustice. 

It was our intention to confine ourselves to the lady novel- 
ists; we have introduced Mr. Bulwer for several reasons. 
One is, his popularity and influence in the literature of the 
day :—another is, that Mr. Bulwer’s talent and temper, as an 
author, partake of the sex. Mr. Bulwer’s deficiency, in essen- 
tially masculine power, is never more apparent than when he 
most labours to disguise it, by the affectation of deep thought 
and vigorous expression ; whilst his vanity of authorship is so 
overweening and susceptible, under the lightest touch of criti- 
cism, that he frets and rails with more than feminine weakness, 
and sometimes with a want of good sense and good taste, which 
seems to be peculiarly his own. 

One of the most deplorable of these escapes of temper may 
be observed in his recent preface to one of his novels, re-issued 
by Mr. Colburn from his mint of cheap publications. It 
was intended as a reply to some strictures which we made on 
his writings, but accompanied with a frank admission of his 
talents, in a former number of this Review. We will not retract 
or qualify the liberal donation; and as to the petulance and 
personalities, indulged in by him with a sort of melancholy 
self-complacency—we regarded them at the time, as they 
seemed to be regarded by other people, with surprise and 
pity—and we will not now do Mr. Bulwer the unkindness to 
revive or recur to them. We must, however, notice the little 
that was tangibly intelligible in his assertions and complaints. 

“I can,” says Mr. Bulwer, “ afford his (the Reviewer's) 
* censure—but why should he mis-state, as well as censure? He 
‘ attributes tome phrases and expressions in Pelham which are 
“ mever used in that work. To be taught manners, &c. &c. 
“ is a little too good.” Passing over Mr. Bulwer’s calm indif- 
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ference to censure at a moment when he is fuming, like Sir 
Fretful Plagiary, we will only remark, that he has not ventured 
to specify oneexpression or phrase mis-stated by us. We presume 
him to allude to our notice of the glaring solecism, committed by 
him in the use of such terms as “ ma belle,” and “ mon mignon,” 
gallant familiarities (we repeat) interchanged among the 
ci-devant promenaders of the Palais Royal, —not in the 
accomplished circles of the Chaussée d’Antin. Mr. Bulwer 
says, “ They are never used in that work.” We wrote of 
* Pelham,” from the impression of a by no means recent 
perusal—but such an impression as remains upon the memory 
after the perusal of a work of great cleverness, notwithstand- 
ing its offences against sense and taste. The denial of Mr. 
Bulwer somewhat startled us, and we took the trouble to glance 
anew over its pages. In Vol. I., page 205, Mr. Bulwer’s hero, 
at a literary dinner given by the Marquis d’Al——” is thus 
addressed by a lady of the party crying aloud, “ Pelham, mon 
“ joli petit mignon, I have not seen you for an age—do give 
“ me your arm.” It will be observed that, writing from me- 
mory, we overlooked the epithets and understated the offence. 
Again, in Vol. III., page 109, we find the following gallant 
colloquy passing between Mr. Pelham and a lady in the ball- 
room of a duchess:—* Let us join the waltzers.” “I am 
*“ engaged.” “I know it—Do you think I would dance with 
* any woman who was not engaged? ‘There would be no 
* triumph to one’s vanity, in that case. Allons, ma belle, 
* you must prefer me to an engagement.” Possibly Mr. 
Bulwer has expunged these solecisms from the Pelham of the 
cheap publication ; and when he wrote the above inconsiderate 
denial, forgot that he had ever penned them. 

We will not retort mis-statement upon Mr. Bulwer, but we 
will show that he is not more liable to forget what he has 
himself written than to misapprehend what is written by others. 
* The object of the Review,” says he, “ is capital. Its pro- 
** spectus declares it set up, because literature is in a very low 
“ state.” ‘The writer of this paper had no more to do with 
the composition of that able prospectus than Mr. Bulwer 
himself. He is therefore at liberty to express his individual 
opinion of its force and precision of thought and style; and 
having particularly referred to it, he not only denies Mr. 
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Bulwer’s “ capital object,” but is enabled to prove that of 
which the proof is most difficult, a negative—by citing the real 
object of this Review, as it is stated expressly —vix. “ calling 
“ the attention of the public to the close connection which 
“* exists between the progress of social and intellectual im- 
“* provement in England and in other countries.” 

«“ By the bye,” says Mr. Bulwer, “ what do they (The 
“ British and Foreign Revicw) mean by talking of novels 
“as ephemeral?” We ask, in return, what Mr. Bulwer 
means by this question? Can he misapprehend so unscrupu- 
lously as to intimate that we declared ail novels ephemeral, in 
defiance of our express homage to the classic novels of our 
own country, and of France? Or is his vanity of authorship 
so extravagant and overweening, that he will not suffer the 
brood of the Minerva Press or New Burlington Street to be 
called ephemeral, lest it should imply a doubt of the immor- 
tality of the novels written by him? 

To return, for a moment, to Pelham, a clever work, we 
again repeat, but offending in almost every page by some in- 
trusion of vapid pretension and ignorant solecism—Mr. Bulwer 
represents his her» as an admirable Crichton in talent and 
accomplishment, putting on the disguise of a coxcomb. This 
disguise is called, by Mr. Bulwer, irony and _ philosophy. 
We venture humbly to observe, that it has neither moral nor 
meaning. But let this, for the present, pass. This “ gentle- 
“* man,” emphatically so called, is supposed to display his 
accomplishments, whilst he masks his character. How does 
Mr. Bulwer acquit himself of this truly difficult engagement ? 
Our fine gentleman affects French phrases with a total want 
of point and disregard of propriety; and this palpable sin of 
pretension is aggravated by the temerity with which the 
French language is outraged. We can afford space for 
only a few examples. Affaire du cceur” is his ordinary 
mode of expressing an affair of gallantry. It reminds 
one of the Englishman, in the French farce, who declared 
his passion to his mistress, by saying, “ J’ai mal au coeur.” 
** Science du monde”—* Science du cceur et du monde— 
“ Science du,” &c. &c. are favorite expressions of our author. 
It is evident that Mr. Bulwer does not condescend to observe 
the difference, though a material one, between science and 
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connaissance. Mr. Bulwer would not, for the world, put into 
the mouth of his hero such a phrase, as “ saying fine things” 
to a lady; and to eschew the vulgarity, he commits the 
barbarism of making him say “ des belles choses to his kind- 
“ hearted neighbour.” The following is a concentrated specimen 
of his Anglo-French:—“ Our conversation turned partly upon 
** books, and principally on the Science du caur et du monde ; 
“ for Lady Roseville was un peu philosophe, and un peu litté- 
“ raire.” Un peu littéraire! We have again, “ MissGlanville’s 
“ renommée asa belle célébrée!!”—“ A new play had just been 
* acted, and the conversation, after a few preliminary hoverings, 
“ settled upon it. ‘ You see,’ said the Duchesse, ‘ that we 
“ «have actors—you authors. Of what avail is it that you 
“ «boast of a Shakespeare, since your Liseton, great as he 
** ¢is, cannot be compared with our Talma?’” 

* And yet,” said I, preserving my gravity witha pertinacity, 
&e. &c. * Madame must allow that there is a striking resem- 
* blance in their persons, and the sublimity of their acting.” 

* Pour ¢a, jen conviens,” replied this critique de lécole 
“ des femmes ; mais cependant votre Liscton n’a pas LA NA- 
“ ruRE, 7dme, le (le!) grandeur de Talma.” ‘The witty and 
accomplished women of Paris may forgive this poor attempt 
at satire upon them by a person so ignorant of Moliére and of 
their language, as to confound critique, criticism, with critic, 
in “ critique de Vécole des femmes,” and to employ la 
nature for le naturel. In fine, we know nothing to com- 
pare with Mr. Bulwer’s Anglo-French, except the French 
exercises of some W hitechapel young lady, who admires his 
novels. We have heard French people say of Mr. Bulwer, that 
his French “ was like that of an Jroquois,” but, of the correct- 
ness of the similitude we cannot judge. Our impression is, 
that Mr. Bulwer, when he wrote Pelham, was equally ignorant 
of the Janguage, the manners, and the usages of Paris. He 
sends the Duchesse d Anville, for a fashiunable promenade, 
to the Luwembourg ! 

His introduction of his hero at the Duchess of Berri’s ball 
is a rare specimen of the pasteboard style of high life novel 
writing. 

“ T had received, that evening, an invitation from the Duchesse de B 

Koaes There were but eight or nine persons present when I entered the royal 
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chamber. The most distinguished of these I recognised immediately as the 
(Count d’Artois, we suppose) the present (king.) He came for- 
ward with much grace, as I approached, and expressed his pleasure at seeing 
me. 

“ © You were presented, I think, about a month ago,’ added the 
a smile of singular fascination. ‘ I remember it well.’ I bowed low to this 
compliment. ‘ Do you propose staying long at Paris?’ continued the 
‘ I protracted,’ I replied, ‘my departure solely for the honour this evening 
‘ affords me. In so doing, please your Royal Highness, 1 have followed the wise 
* maxim of keeping the greatest pleasure to the last.’ 

“ The royal chevalier bowed to my answer with a smile still sweeter than 
before, and began a conversation with me, which lasted several minutes,” &c. 
&c. &c. 
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Mr. Bulwer’s ceaseless disgorging of undigested and 
indigestible French phrases may be intended by him for 
what he calls ironical or philosophical satire upon that 
species of vulgarity, and his royal drawing-room scene 
may also be a specimen of his irony or philosophy. It is 
one of his most frequent complaints that he is not under- 
stood. We confess the simplicity of supposing him in per- 
fect good faith. Whether Charles X. “came forward 
“ with much grace” to receive Mr. Pelham, we leave to 
those who are initiated in court etiquette. As to the fascina- 
tion of his smile and the felicity of his compliments, any one 
who ever saw that personage must remember that he was dis- 
tinguished by the certain sign of stolidity, a bouche béante, 
and no one could live much in Paris, without hearing fre- 
quent mention and ridiculous instances of the vulgarity of his 
thoughts and style—his conversation never emerging out of 
common-place, and sustained chiefly by such expletives as 
“ et tout ¢d, comme de raison,” &c. &c. There is some still 
more exquisite fooling,—or philosophy perhaps,—respecting the 
Duchess of Berri. “ As the paused and turned with 
“ great courtesy to the Duc de ———, I bowed my way to the 
“© Duchesse de B enka She was speaking with great vo- 
* Jubility toa tall stupid-looking man,—one of the ministers, — 
* and smiled most graciously upon me.”......... * You will soon 
“ ¢ return to Paris,’ said the Duchesse de B - *I cannot 
“ ¢ resist it,’ I replied. ‘ Mon corps reviendra pour [ pour !] 
“ ¢chercher mon cceur.—* We shall not forget you,’ said 
* the Duchesse."-—This is absurd enough for a satire upon 
the pretension and impertinence of the fashionable novels; 
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but absurdity is the only sign of its being a designed 
burlesque. 

PeJham teems with witticisms and maxims; but many of 

them are appropriated from well-known books, with an equal 
want of scruple and prudence. One of his maxims put forth 
as original, is, that a wit or genius having made a favourable 
impression, should immediately retire. Every person of ordi- 
nary reading has seen it in Bubb Doddington’s Diary. 
Somebody says to Mr. Pelham, “ Poverty has no law, e¢ il 
“ faut vivre.” ‘Je wen vois pas la nécessité, replied I, as 
“ I got into my carriage.” This is the well-known reply of 
the French minister d’Argenson, to the Abbé Desfontaines’s 
excuse for having written a libel. A late noted dandy is 
brought on the scene under the name of Russelton.  * Look 
“at this coat, for instance, said Sir Willoughby Townsend, 
“ making a dead halt, that we might admire his garment. Coat!” 
*‘ said Russelton, with an appearance of the most naive surprise, 
* and taking hold of the collar, by the finger and thumb, ‘ coat, 
«Sir Willoughby ! do you call this thing a coat?” This is 
really good, but it is not Mr. Bulwer’s—he has transplanted 
it, root and branch, into his “ Adventures of a Gentleman,” 
from the “ Adventures of a Lady,” named Wilson, where it is 
told totidem verbis of the identical dandy. 

Where his witticisms are avowedly borrowed, he spoils them 
in the telling. ‘ When,” says he, “a certain wit was informed 
“ how St. Denis took a walk with his head under his arm, he 
“ wisely observed that it was one of those cases in which the 
“ first step was half the journey.” This witticism is Madame 
du Deffand’s, and is told by her in one of her letters to 
Horace Walpole. Mr. Bulwer not only throws in “ wisely” with 
an incongruity which would make one stare, but blunts the point 
in the telling. What she really said was, that in such cases it 
was only le premier pas qui coute—* the first step was every 
“ thing”—not “half,” &c. These violences are committed by 
him, sometimes from a perverse affectation of saying every 
thing in a way of hisown. At other times he finds it necessary 
to crush or maim a borrowed witticism into such a form as 
to fit his purpose of illustration. ‘“ A German,” says he, 
** was discovered one day jumping over the chairs and tables 
“in his room.” ‘ Good Heavens! what are you about ? 
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“ cried theintruder. ‘ T'rying to be lively, groaned the Ger- 
“ man. Every body knows that I am learning to be lively,” 
was the German's answer, puffing, perhaps, but assuredly not 
“ groaning” in his voluntary and self-complacent acquisition 
of the art. The story of the German is thus disfigured by 
Mr. Bulwer into an illustration of the following modest dictum. 
“The French seem to be taking the same means, making the 
“‘ same clatter, and with the same success, in trying to make 
“ themselves profound.” ‘This, to use Mr. Bulwer’s term, is 
* capital.” Montesquieu, Voltaire, Helvetius, Condillac, and 
Diderot, were but shallow dabblers, as moralists and metaphy- 
sicians, in the sublime contemplation of the author of Pelham! 
Pelham, we admit and repeat, is a work of talent. Of 
this there is conclusive proof in its popularity and reputa- 
tion, in spite of its affectations and solecisms,—its forced 
union of the frivolous and gay, with the meagre horrors of 
melodrame. We should weed out no more examples,—having 
given so many-—but that we would offer no censure, without 
enabling the reader to exercise a revision of judgment. Our 
“gentleman,” then discarding the word “ablution,” which is 
used by others, talks with a strange infelicity of phrase, of 
** performing his lavations in a cracked bason!” We have 
* lavations” again, but in reference “a frill exquisitely washed.” 
** Beware, oh beware, your linen, your neckcloth, your collar, 
** your frill, on the day you are tempted to the perpetration 
“ of a white waistcoat” [“ beware!” “perpetration!"] . . . 
If “a frill is exquisitely washed,” &c. &c.; if not—if, indeed, 
** your own valet or your mistress does not superintend your 
* lavations,” &c., &c. Without the solemn authority of Mr. 
Bulwer, we should have thought that “a gentleman” left these 
details of his toilet between his valet and laundress. 
Exhibiting his accomplishments in horsemanship, hedescribes 
a gentleman’s well-appointed groom “ half off his seat, with 
“his head hanging down, and clinging to the mane.” A 
groom upon a plunging horse abandon his reins, and cling 
to the mane, like the tailor riding to Brentford! and in this 
attitude, “ in imminent danger of being dashed to pieces,” 
without (for any thing that appears) a precipice, or even an 
inclined plane, within a mile of him. 
By way of farcical incident, Mr. Pelham’s French peda- 
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gogue—whose services by the way merited no better treat- 
ment at his hands—is suspended from a window at midnight, 
in a basket; and a woman is locked up in a closet with a 
monkey! In fine, by way of opening the tragic springs of 
terror and pathos, the story winds up with the melodramatic 
horrors of a violence too brutal to mention, and a vulgar 
murder—which form the escort of a certain misanthropic 
Sir Richard Glanville. , 

Whether the beauties of Pelham redeem its blemishes, or its 
blemishes overlay its beauties, we will not decide; but we 
willingly admit that the dialogue is often lively and entertain- 
ing; that there is often truth and shrewdness in the observations 
and traits of social manners and character, and that if Pelham 
often offends, it never wearies. 

We have said so much of this novel, that we must pass very 
rapidly over the author’s remaining works. ‘The chief novelty 
is in the prefaces with which he has introduced some of them 
in Mr. Colburn’s cheap republications. He professes to give 
a sort of poeticks of novel writing, illustrated by his own—and 
thus, like his predecessor in critical legislation, 

* He is himself the great sublime he draws”— 

Of Pelham, the alpha and omega of his visions of immortality, 
he says, “ that being still read, and still alive, at the end of 
“ six years, it has a very tolerable chance of being still read, and 
** still alive, at the end of sixty.” Without disputing the chance, 
we demur to the grounds: He refers to the cheap series—or, 
as he calls it, the edition of 1835,—but let him pause for an 
instant upon the company in which he is thus alive,—and 
the means. Are all the travelling companions given him by 
Mr. Colburn, to share his “ pilgrimage to posterity ?” Is the 
vitality imparted or sustained by the ingenious art of 
puffing, sure to last so long? A tablet setting forth the 
beauties of Pelham in letter-press, and of Mr. Bulwer in 
profile, conspicuously suspended in that great monument of 
modern civilization —the omnibus—wafts both names from 
Paddington to Whitechapel, and makes them known to the 
miscellaneous amateurs of that popular conveyance, between 
the termini of those sundered regions. We suppose, by the 
bye, that the hint of being made known to fame by this 
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ingenious method, was taken from Horace’s criterion of 
notoriety : 
“ Omnibus et lippis, notum et tonsoribus esse.” 

But it is one thing, that the renown of an author should travel 
from Paddington to Whitechapel, and vice versdé,—another, 
that it should reach the next generation. 

‘“‘ It often happens to me,” says Mr. Bulwer, “ to be con- 
“ sulted by persons about to attempt fiction;” and again, 
within two or three pages, he alludes to “ those aspirants who 
“ are now often pleased to write tome.” ‘To enlighten “ those 
“ aspirants,” and the public at large, he prints or reprints the 
embryo which was ultimately matured into Pelham. ‘To show 
the improvement of his taste, we will give an example in 
passing. In the sketch or study, he says, “ Just at this time 
“© Seymour Conway had caused two divorces, and of course, all 
“* the women in London were dying for him—he took a fancy 
** to my mother,” &c. In the finished picture it is, “ My mo- 
«“ ther looked so charming as a sultana, that Seymour Conway 
“ fell desperately in love with her.” He next describes his 
laborious study “ of the great works of his predecessors”—the 
canons or rules which he derived from them for his guidance ; 
and, lastly, he characterises or classifies the various chefs 
@euvre which he has produced. 

There are, first, the two great divisions of “ the narrative or 
“ epic fiction,” (it seems that “narrative” and “ epic” are 
synonymous in the vocabulary of Mr. Bulwer,) and the “ dra- 
“ matic.” He does not define the “ narrative or epic ;” it 
would be difficult, indeed, to find a common definition for two 
things essentially and widely different. But he promulgates, 
that “ passions” constitute the “ purely tragic,” and “ hu- 
* mours” the “ purely comic.” Then the avarice of Harpagon 
is not a passion but a humour ! After glancing over the long 
gallery of novellists, from the Greek romances, “ with the 
“« masterpiece of Apuleius, their chief ornament,” (we deny, 
but will not stop to argue this dictum,) he comes down to the 
«‘ Cassandras,” and “ Clelias,” Horace Walpole and Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, the Misses Porter, who are “ deficient in character,” 
Miss Edgeworth, who “ does not mystify her readers,” and 
whose “ Mrs. Beaumont, the Manceuvring, and Murad the 
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Unlucky, are of the same school of intellect that produced 
“ a Tartuffe! and Monsieur Jourdain !” &c. &c. &c. [shade 
of Moliére, of genius, and of wit! !!], until he comes to “ the 
“ dramatic of recent date, chiefly illustrated by the works 
“ of Scott, Cooper, and Victor Hugo”! We are not 
indiscriminate admirers of Scott; but we put it to any 


judicious and informed reader, whether these two writers are 


worthy to approach Scott, except to hold his stirrup? We have 
already referred to Scott, as a moralist, in his works of ima- 
gination, and will only add here, that there is one pervading 
attribute of his genius and writings which we have never seen 
developed or dwelt upon—the lofty and unclouded station of 
mind from which his superior reason looked calmly down upon 
the busy hive of human life, in the commotion of its passions 
and infirmities. 

Mr. Bulwer having disposed of “ his great , predecessors,” 
comes to what he calls “ those insignificant writings” (his own) 
with a modesty which cannot be too much praised for the 
total absence of affectation,—and an inconsistency with the tone 
of his observations, 

“ Which would have made Quintilian stare and gasp.” 

Having laid it down that “ the narrative fiction” takes two 
shapes, “ ‘the satirical and the metaphysical,” which may be both 
called “the philosophical,” he discloses the hitherto undisco- 
vered secret, that ‘scarcely any one of the romances which he has 
** woven together resembles its neighbour ;” that “ in Eugene 
‘ Aram,” and “ The last Days of Pompeii,” he has “ attempted 
** the dramatic fiction;” “ in Pelham and Devereux, the nar- 
“ rative form of fiction ;” that, in “ Paul Clifford, a social and 
“ political satire, he willingly sought exaggeration or bur- 
*“ lesque;” and, “ lastly, in The Disowned, the metaphysical 
** novel, which Germany has made illustrious.” 

But unhappily the readers, and even the critics, were 
sadly puzzled and at fault, until Mr. Bulwer himself re- 
vealed the secret of the various genera. They took the 
irony of Pelham for foppery and vapidity, the burlesque 
of Paul Clifford for senseless exaggeration, and the meta- 
physics of The Disowned for Galimathias,—until the painter 
wrote under his pictures, “ this is a dog,”—* this is a lion.” 
It is obvious that either the readers and critics had not 
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a particle of discernment, or that the author signally failed in 
the execution of his own intentions. We incline to the latter 
solution of the difficulty. No reader, however dull, mistakes 
the allegory and the irony of the “ Tale of a Tub,” or charges 
extravagance upon the outrageous improbabilities of “Gulliver's 
*“* Travels,” “* Micromegas,” or “ The Princess of Babylon.” 
The reason is, that the authors had powers equal to the execu- 
tion of their conceptions, and were writing in their natural 
vein. Mr. Bulwer’s ambition exceeds the versatility of his 
powers and compass of his faculties. Writing invita Minerva, 
he throws away his real resources, and consoles himself with 
vain complainings that people do not sound his depths. 

Mr. Bulwer, a clever mannerist, neutralizes his advantages 
by abortive straining, after the various and versatile; and this 
is nowhere more flagrant than in his two latest novels. ‘The 
subject of Pompeii—the thought of resuscitating by the magic 
of imaginative and dramatic eloquence, that “ city of the dead” 
was a noble inspiration,—and there are gleams of fine fancy in 
the design or drawing; but unhappily the execution is some- 
times over-wrought and exaggerated, sometimes negligent and 
crude; the colouring too often wants truth and taste, and offends 
by glare and contrast. Arbaces, the Egyptian, intended, we 
presume, for the chief personage of the drama, is one of the 
most striking, and might have been finished into one of the 
best, creations of modern fiction. An atheist, an astrologer—a 
philosopher, a charlatan—an animal sensualist, a visionary 
dreamer; these variously opposed, but not inconsistent, 
springs of emotion, action, and character, required only a 
severer taste and chaster style to be subdued into a chefd@auvre 
of poetical portraiture. But in the variety of tones there is no 
harmony ; the traits are over pronounced out of all probabi- 
lity and keeping; the metaphysical runs into nonsense, or the 
enigmatical ; the energetic and grand, into exaggeration and 
hyperbole. Speaking of priestcraft (he is an archpriest of 
Isis), he says, “ I ride over the sowds that the purple vei/s.” 
Riding over sou/s, and those souls c/ad in purple, is the very 
luxury of the Della Cruscan. We prefer the explicit audacity 
of the Capuchin confessor of the Queen of Spain, addressing 
the Spanish minister,—‘ Remember,” says he, “ that you 
“© speak to one who has your God between his hands, and your 
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“ sovereign at his feet every day.” Again, Arbaces, as a sen- 
sualist, says, “ From the young hearts of my victims I draw 
*« the ingredients of the cauldron in which I reyouth myself.” 
This is classic allusion and metaphor put to the torture. A 
few pages further on, he utters an apophthegm worthy of 
Bacon—* The ignorant and servile vulgar must be blinded, to 
*“ attain their proper good—they would not believe a maxim 
«« —they revere an oracle.” But soon after we are told, that 
“ the character of Arbaces was one of those intricate and 
“ varied webs, in which even the mind that sate within it was 
** sometimes confused and perplexed.” Character, a web,— 
and the mind seated within! What a far-sought and hetero- 
geneous conceit !—What an image for a painter! “ Witha 
“ Joud and exulting yell, Arbaces brandished the knife on 
** high—Glaucus gazed upon his impending fate with unwink- 
** ing eyes.” It was necessary for the purposes of the author 
to arrest the blow, and he does so most melodramatically, by 
calling in on the instant—a shock of an earthquake !—which 
he describes as follows :-— 

“ At that awful instant the floor shook under them with a rapid and convulsive 
throe ; a mightier spirit than that of the Egyptian was abroad—a giant and crush- 
ing power, before which sunk into insignificance his passion and his arts—It 
it stirred—that dread demon of the earthquake, laughing to scorn alike the 
magic of human guile and the malice of human wrath. As a Titan on whom the 
mountains are piled, it roused itself from the sleep of years—it moved on its 


Dedal couch—the caverns below groaned and trembled beneath the motivn of its 
limbs !” &e. 


woke 





The sublime of melo-drame and of Sir Richard Blackmore 
could not surpass this. But we are forced to say the whole 
merit is not Mr. Bulwer’s—He has but given a paraphrase in 
prose of the following French mock heroics :—with the school 
of criticism to which Mr. Bulwer belongs, it will, doubtless, 
pass for the sublime— 

** Ce mont si merveilleux en Sivile placé 

“ Sous qui gémit le corps d’Encelade oppressé, 

** Vomissant des brasiers de sa brilante gorge, 

* Ce tombeau d’Empedocle, od Vulcain fait sa forge, 
* Ou Bronte le nerveux, cet enfumé démon,”’ &c, 


The compliment to these verses which immediately follows, 
is no less applicable to the rival prose of Mr. Bulwer, whose 
“ intuitive spirit infuses antiquity into ancient images.” 
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* Que cet homme est savant dans l’antiquité, 
* Il sait méler la fable avec la vérité,”’ &c. 

The mere horrors of the earthquake would not alone suffice 
to arrest the arm of Arbaces; “ the sable head of the goddess 
“« tottered and fell from its pedestal, and, as the Egyptian 
** stooped above his intended victim, right upon his bended 
“ form—right between the shoulder and the neck ” [this par- 
ticularity is Homerick], “ struck the marble mass.” 

This personage revives, and has a dream ominous of the awful 
catastrophe—not wholly free from conceit and hyperbole, but 
imagined and wrought out with great power and eloquence. 
He has a confederate dupe, the Saga (witch) of Vesuvius, 
pourtrayed in Maturin’s worst and most revolting style of novel 
painting. “ The very image of a corpse—the glazed and 
“ lustreless regard, the blwe and shrunken lips—the drawn and 
** hollow jaw—the dead lank hair of a pale grey—the tivip 
“ GREEN ghastly skin—all tinged and tainted with the 
“ grave.” 

We have said that Mr. Bulwer is a mannerist—his cast of 
thought, and style, and character, the same in the “Adventures 
“ of a Gentleman,” and “ the Last Days of Pompeii.” A few 
words of the second chapter as a specimen will suffice. Glaucus, 
a young Athenian, the rival of Arbaces in the book, and the 
beau idéal of a fine gentleman at Pompeii, talks the follow- 
ing ?:— 

** It was but the other day that I paid a visitto Pliny. He was sitting in his 
summer-house writing while an unfortunate slave played on the tibia. His 
nephew (Oh, whip me such philosophical coxcombs) was reading Thucydides’ 
description of the plague, and nodding his conceited little head in time to the 
music, while his lips were repeating all the loathsome details of that terrible 
delineation. The puppy saw nothing incongruous, in learning at the same time 
a ditty of love and a description of the plague. 

““« Why they are much the same thing,’ said Clodius; ‘ so I told him, in 
excuse for his coxcombry. But my youth stared me rebukingly in the face, with- 
out taking the jest [we have seldom met a jest more vapid], and answered that it 
was only the insensate ear that the music pleased; whereas the book (the de- 
scription of the plague, mind you) elevated the heart;—‘ Ah!’ quoth the fat 
uncle, wheezing, ‘ my boy is quite an Athenian, always mixing the utile with 
the dulce.’ Oh! Minerva, how I laughed in my sleeve.” 

Few educated readers, we believe, knowing any thing of the 
elder and the younger Plinies—(and what well-informed reader 
does not know and reverence them for their virtues and their 


writings) can peruse the above passage without retorting upon 
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Glaucus and Co. (we borrow this mercantile phrase from Mr. 
Bulwer), “ Oh, whip me such philosophical coxcombs ?” It is 
the flippant dandyism and factitious vivacity of Pelham in 
his worst style. Mr. Bulwer, in his own person, pronounces 
Pythagoras “ an exceedingly clever man, but a prodigious 
“ mountebank.” ‘This, we think, is somewhat too disparaging 
of the merits of the philosopher of the golden thigh.—But such 
is too often the way in which one “exceedingly clever man” 
judges another. Again, the good-natured epicurean Sallust is 
but the good-natured gourmand Lord Gulestone. The only dif- 
ference throughout is that of stage decoration and dress. The 
Stultz coat is exchanged for the toga or the tunic; the dining 
room, dressing room, and the clubs, are exchanged for the cubi- 
culum, the triclinium, and the thermz. There are the same 
mannerisms or Bulwerisms of phrase—For “ dearest Lady 
*“‘Babbleton,” “ beautiful Lady Roseville,” the habitual interpel- 
lations of Mr. Pelham to the ladies of his acquaintance, we have 
“ delightful Julia,” &c. “ Slaves, bring in water with myrrh and 
*“ hyssoptofinish,” Mr. Bulwer’s unlucky and everlasting “ lava- 
“ tions.” Neologisms in defiance of all propriety, as “ gold and 
“< jewels, seemed prodigalized all around ;” he hoped that she 
“ would confuse (confound) the owner with the possession ;” 
“ the enamoured couplets of Tibullus ;” “ the fierce and lurid 
“ passions ;” “ the smile of Lydia or Chloe flashes over our 
“ veins :” these and similar offences committed with gratui- 
tous wantonness against taste, are of frequent occurrence. 
In another place, not only is the blood flame but the 
“ veins” are “ scorched.” 

“ They will be teaching me the classics next, as they appear 
“half inclined to do when they refer to the last days of 
“ Pompeii,” says Mr. Bulwer, in the deplorable effusion to which 
we before alluded. Mr. Bulwer is doubtless as confident of 
his Latin asof his French. We will only suggest to him, with 
all humility, on the authority of Plautus and Terence, to 
substitute for “ per Hercle” as an expletive in conversation, 
“ Ercle,” or “ mehercule ;” “ avertant Dii,” for the anglo-latinism 
of his own making, “ Dii avertite omen;"—to put “ fauces,” 
not “ faus« !” as latin for “a passage ;” and not to plume him- 
self upon a shew of erudition which might be found in Adams's 
Antiquities, and the Traveller’s guide book, at Pompeii. 
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Nydia, the blind girl, is beautiful and touching; but in her 
childish form and devoted passion—in all but her blindness,— 
© . e . . . ee .. 
she is one of the many copies from the dancing girl in Goéthe’s 
Wilhelm Meister; and her blindness is only in description— 
her ideas are those of sight. Substituting one phial for 
another, she ascertains the similarity of colour; and, upon 
the mention of “ a cloud hung over Vesuvius,” she suddenly 
utters the following speculation on the subject : “ I have heard 
“« that a potent witch dwells amongst the scorched caverns of 
“ the mountain, and yon cloud may be the dim shadow of the 
** demon she confers with.” A “metaphysical” novelist should 
have thought more of the ideology of the blind. If he did 
not hold the French philosophers in such supreme contempt, 
we should solicit his attention to Diderot’s Lettre sur les 
aveugles. 

Mr. Bulwer especially values himself, in his preface to 
“ Pelham,” upon his personal knowledge of character and 
manners in the extremes of high and low life—from St. Giles’s 
to St. James’s—and with, as he enigmatically expresses it, 
“the intuitive spirit which infuses antiquity into ancient 
“« images,” he exhibits the same extremes as they existed 1800 
years since, by resusciting the company of “a flash house” 
(his own term), frequented by the gladiators—and of a villa 
frequented by the best company of Pompeii. We will not 
cite the former—it is but brutal savagery, exaggerated to 
hyperbole ;—it would be unjust to Mr. Bulwer, not to give a 
specimen of the latter : 

“ The widow Fulvia and the spouse of the Aedile were engaged in high and 
grave discussion. 

“ *O Fulvia! I assure you that the last account from Rome declares that the 
frizzling mode of dressing the hair is growing antiquated; they only now wear 
it built up ina tower like Julia’s, or arranged as a helmet—the Galerian fashion, 
like mine, you see; it has a fine effect, I think. I assure you, Vespius (Vespius 
was the name of the Herculaneum hero) admires it greatly.’ 

* ¢ And nobody wears the hair like yon Neapolitan, in the Greek way ?’ 

“* « What, parted in front, with the knot behind? Oh no! how ridiculous it is! 
It reminds one of astatue of Diana! Yet this Ione is handsome, eh?’ 

** * So the men say, but then she is rich: she is to marry the Athenian, I wish 
her joy. He will not be long faithful, 1 suspect ; those foreigners are very faith- 
less.’ 


“ ¢ Ho, Julia!’ said Fulvia, as the merchant’s daughter joined them, ‘ have 
you seen the tiger yet ?’ 


“ ‘No!’ 
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“ « Why all the ladies have been to see him. He is so handsome!’ 

“ © T hope we shall find some criminal or other for him and the lion,’ replied 
Julia; ‘ your husband’ (turning to Pansa’s wife) ‘ is not so active as he should be 
in this matter.’ 

““ «Why, really, the laws are too mild,’ replied the Dame of the Helmet, 
‘ there are so few offences to which the punishment of the Arena can be awarded ; 
and then, too, the gladiators are growing effeminate. The stoutest Bestiarii 
declare they are willing enough to fight a boar or a bull, but as for a lion or tiger, 
they think the game too much in earnest.’ 

*« ¢ They are worthy of a mitre,’ replied Julia in disdain.” 

This hit at the mitre is made intelligible to the unlearned, 
by the following prodigiously sarcastic note :— 

“* Mitres were worn sometimes by men, and considered a great mark of effe- 
minacy—to be fit for a mitre was therefore to be fit for very little else!—lIt is 
astonishing how many modern opinions are derived from antiquity. Doubtless, 
it was this classical notion of mitres that incited the ardour of Mr. Rippon to expel 
the bishops. There is a vast deal of wickedness in Latin.” 

It is a frequent error of Mr. Bulwer to disenchant the fiction 
of its illusion by intruding himself, and a less pardonable 
offence to do so by intruding the vulgarities of the party poli- 
tics of the hour. In another passage he makes Pansa, the Hdile, 
say, “ It was a most infamous law—that which forbade us to 
“ send our own slaves to the wild beasts;—not to let us do 
“ what we like with our own. 'That’s what I call an infringe- 
“ . “sasle™ 

ment on property itself. 

' But, to resume the polite conversation 





“ € Qh! have you seen the new house of Fulvius, the dear poet?’ said Pansa's 
wife.’ 

“ *No; is it handsome ?’ 

“ Very, such good taste; but they say, my dear, that he has such improper 
pictures. He won’t show them to the women; how ill-bred!’ 

“« «Those poets are always odd,’ said the widow. ‘ But he is an interesting 
man, what pretty verses he writes; we improve very much in poetry, it is impos- 
sible to read the old stuff now.’ 

“« ¢ I declare I am of your opinion,’ returned the lady of the Helmet, ‘ there 
is so much more force and energy in the modern school.’ 

“ The warrior sauntered up to the ladies. 

“ © It reconciles me to peace,’ said he, ‘ when I see such faces.’ 

“© Ob! you heroes are ever flatterers,’ returned Fulvia, hastening to appro- 

| priate the compliment specially to herself. 

“ ¢ By this chain, which 1 received from the emperor’s own hand,’ replied the 
warrior, playing with a short chain which hung round the neck like a collar, 
instead of descending to the breast, according to the fashion of the peaceful— 
* By this chain you wrong me; I am a blunt man, a soldier should be so.’ 

** © How do you find the ladies of Pompeii generally?” said Julia. t 

* * By Venus, most beautiful; they favour me a little, it is true, and that 
inclines my eyes to double their charms.’ 
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** * We love a warrior,’ said the wife of Pansa. 
“ © T see it; by Hercules, it is even disagreeable to be too celebrated in these 


cities.’ ”’ 


“ From the sublime to the ridiculous,” said Napoleon, 
“there is but a step.” It may be said that there is also but a 
step from Mr. Bulwer’s to Swift’s ‘* Polite Conversation,” or to 
that of the accomplished Carolina Amelia Wilhelmina Skeggs. 

We will not say that the subject of this work was too grand 
for Mr. Bulwer, and we think that it is sometimes treated by him 
ina manner worthy of its grandeur. But we would submit to 
him that his design was too vast—that he should have wholly 
omitted, for instance, the digressive parts of the infancy of the 
Christian faith. Hence the great want of unity and co-ordi- 
nance. Another cause of its blemishes is the want of mature 
revision and self-distrust. Hence, independently of his incor- 
rigible mannerisms, the many inequalities and crudities of his 
performance. Something also may be placed to the account 
of that capricious flagging of the imagination which he states 
himself to have occasionally felt. He cannot state even this 
without a most overweening touch of egotism, which tends to 
mar the reader’s more favourable and admiring impression at 
the very close of the book. His, he says, is “a life, inthe web 
“ of which has been woven less of white than the world may 
« deem.” How the world—the admiring, envying world—may 
be mistaken! The author of “ Pelham,” and “ Pompeii,” has 
his sorrows ! ! 

We have space to bestow only a word in passing upon 
Rienzi. It strikes us not only as a failure, but as necessarily 
such from the avowed purpose of the author. He would 
rescue the character of Rienzi from the injustice done to it by 
Gibbon and Sismondi—and “of the two,” he says, “ I own 
** that I think Miss Mitford more just than Gibbon.” This 
preference is decisive of Mr. Bulwer’s chances of success.— 
Here are two historians who treated the subject with diligent 
and various research, and with the lights of learning and philo- 
sophy—who examined the contemporary evidences and cited 
their authorities,—put out of court by a lady who has 
composed a tragedy which succeeded on the stage, and by a 
popular novelist. 

“In a quarter of the city,” says Gibbon, “ which was 
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“ inhabited only by mechanics and Jews, the marriage of 
“an innkeeper and a washerwoman produced the future 
“ deliverer of Rome.” 

Mr. Bulwer not only sinks the condition of Rienzi’s parents, 
but makes him the illegitimate fruit of an amour of the Emperor. 
This poetical or romantic defiance ofa notorious fact— a fact essen- 
tial, moreover, to the historic delineation of Rienzi’scharacter—is 
consistently followed up through the tribune’s career. Instead of 
a personage combining the rude vigour of the middle age, with 
the fresh enthusiasm of reviving literature—catching visions 
of Roman greatness as well as inspirations of Roman eloquence, 
from the pages of Livy and Cicero—and failing or falling 
through his own inaptitude or insufficiency for the difficulties 
of his position,—we have a sort of drawing-room fine gentleman, 
in ambition, literature, and statesmanship, deserted or betrayed 
by the blindness of the populace and the ingratitude of the 
people. If Mr. Bulwer had not protested against being 
identified with his personages from Pelham to Rienzi, we 
should conclude from the tone of this, his last novel, that he 
was about to withdraw his patronage and his patriotism from 
the ungrateful people in disgust. 

The favourite heroes of Mr. Bulwer among his own creations 
—those which he makes the vehicles of his social or satirical 
philosophy, as Pelham—those which he clothes with his own 
accomplishments, and animates with his own aspirations, as Glau- 
cus, and his Rienzi (not the Rienzi of Gibbon, of history, and of 
nature *), those, in short, which he seems to pourtray con amore, 
and gaze on as his triumphs of art, want masculine robustness. 
They have a certain feminine cast of thought and imagination 
—a certain feminine affectation of the graceful and glittering. 

Of the distinguished female novel writers of the age, the most 
like Mr. Bulwer, in all that constitutes intellectual stamina, 
as well as manner, ora school, is, in our judgment, Lady Mor- 
gan. A parallel between two such writers merits, and admits 
of being pursued more in detail and more elaborately than 


* We have before us, while we write, a MS. memoir of Rienzi by the late 
Mr. Butler, who studied the records of the middle age as a jurist and a scholar, 
and we find his views agreeing essentially with those of Gibbon, or rather confirm- 
ing those of the illustrious historian. 
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we have leisure or ability to do. We will only observe, 
that Lady Morgan, like Mr. Bulwer, is a mannerist. 
The same peculiar cast of thought and fancy, or, if we 
may so express it, of mental vision, in contemplating real and 
creating imaginary objects, may be traced in all her works, 
from “ The Wild Irish Girl” to the “ Princess,” including 
her “ France” and her “Italy,"—as in Mr. Bulwer’s works, 
from “ Pelham” to “ Rienzi,"—his “ England and the Eng- 
“ lish,” and his “ Student” included. But Lady Morgan's 
mannerism is her own, whilst Mr. Bulwer’s is partly his own 
and partly Lady Morgan’s. When Lady Morgan exhibits 
her personages in dialogue, there is in her manner and lan- 
guage a certain indefatigable, ungovernable vivacity, and a cer- 
tain hardihood in the freedom and familiarity of her phrases. 
She exhibits a gallery of fantoecini in action,—but the masks 
are so droll, the wires are pulled with so much ability, and the 
evolutions are performed with such amusing cleverness, that 
Mr. Bulwer’s rival show could not, we think, stand more than 
about a New Burlington-street season’s competition for 
popularity. His personages are sometimes extravagant and 
grotesque enough, but their motions are forced and stiff—their 
language is stilted and sesquipedalian at one moment, and of 
the most pedestrian homeliness at another,—with an utter disre- 
gard of taste and consistency. It is unnecessary to add any fur- 
ther specimens to those we have given, of Mr. Bulwer’s vein in 
the hyperbolical ; but we confidently affirm that, though Lady 
Morgan’s language be sometimes ambitious, it never runs into 
his exaggerations and enigmas; and that though her style 
be sometimes what may be called “ free and easy,” she would 
not represent the Aidile, or one of the Adiles, of Pompeii, with 
his curule chair associations—“ fidgetting fussily,”—or expose 
the ladies of Pompeii, as in the extract before cited, conversing 
at table, in so loose a way, about an amateur’s private 
cabinet of pictures ;—though we are quite sure, from Lady 
Morgan’s known taste and curiosity in the fine arts, that her ima- * 
gination is as familiar as Mr. Bulwer’s with the curious exhuma- 
tions of Pompeian virti. Mr. Bulwer doubtless adopted from 
Lady Morgan the habit of garnishing his dialogue with scraps 
of French; but Lady Morgan’s phrases are well placed and 
idiomatic, whilst Mr. Bulwer wantonly intrudes, without pro- 
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priety or reason, the most heterogeneous Anglo-French mal- 
formations imaginable. “ The miracle is, that it (the Belgian 
“ revolution) has gone on so long,” said the princess—* three 
«“ years bien sonnés! Je nen reviens pas.” Mr. Bulwer 
could not hit off these two conjunct idioms, though he 
laboured till the day of judgment. We would hazard the 
opinion that they were improvised by Lady Morgan. Mr. 
Bulwer affects her clever and amusing way of showing off the 
ridiculous or weak side of individual character, but wholly 
fails when compared with his prototype—always excepting the 
preface before cited, in which he has exhibited himself. 

When Mr. Bulwer aspires to the philosophical in his novels, 
he but follows in the wake of Lady Morgan. The aim of her 
O’Donnell—a novel, by the way, to which we have heard the 
praise of versatile and uncommon talent conceded by persons 
who do not share the admiration which we profess for the genius 
of Lady Morgan,—the aim, we say, of her O'Donnell, was to 
teach the government of that day the wisdom of emancipating 
the Irish catholics; and in doing so, she combined satire upon 
manners with the philosophy of legislation. But her wit and 
satire are too bright and poignant—her philosophical purpose 
is too transparent to be missed by the reader, however slow of 
apprehension ; whilst Mr. Bulwer, in order to make his readers 
apprehend the irony of “ Pelham” and the “ metaphysics” of 
“ The Disowned,” has been under the humiliating necessity of 
writing “ lion” under his performances. 

The works professedly philosophical of Lady Morgan and 
Mr. Bulwer—as the “ France” and the “ Italy” of the 
one, and the “ Englaud and the English of the other” 
—do not come within the scope of our observations, how- 
ever curious might be the parallel; and of Lady Mor- 
gan’s last novel we will only say, that we recognised in it 
with pleasure, her peculiar touches of wit and ridicule—her 
perception of character and manners—her shrewdness, and 
keenness of observation; but that we thought the protean or 
cameleon disguises and adventures of the princess too violent 
—the amusing bye-blow Irish valet too strong a likeness of 
Humphry Clinker; that we could detect through a large por- 
tion of the work, too many reminiscences or notes of her tour 
in Belgium—too grateful a sense of the court festivities of 
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the palace of Lacken—in fine, that there is something tov 
much of the braves Belges and their revolution. 

Lady Blessington entered the arena of authorship—as a 
débutante sometimes appears upon the stage—with a great 
reputation for endowment and talents in private. Sketches 
and jeux desprit, in prose and verse, have long been floating 
her name through society, or through those bye streams of 
society called coteries. It is seldom that the judgment of the 
coteries is affirmed by the supreme court of revision, the 
public, and we find no exception to the rule in the début of 
Lady Blessington as a novelist. Her first novel—at least the 
first printed with her name—fell short of what was expected 
from her. The dialogue and incidents of low life in Ireland, 
and high life in London, were ill assorted, though both were 
faithful in their way—especially the vernacular Anglo-Irish 
dialect, which Lady Blessington writes with such correctness 
and purity as to set criticism at defiance; but she committed 
the fatal error of building her novel upon the most perishable 
of all foundations—the party politics of the day, or rather of 
the hour. Its very title, “‘ The Repealers,” was a party clap- 
trap, and should have been disdained by her. 

The next novel of Lady Blessington—that of which we 
have prefixed the title, is a higher and a happier flight,—and 
if we may so express it, re-habilitates her in the honours of her 


previous reputation. 


Instead of “ Two Friends,” there is in 


the book “ a pair of Friends,” to use Wordsworth’s expression, 
of either sex. ‘The two young ladies, the one native 
British, the other transplanted from France, but naturalized, 
or anglicised, are distinguished by no strong contrasts, and 
both their characters are touched off with a certain delicacy, 
which is not without its charms, but borders too much 
on weakness. But the two male friends, who doubtless 
supply the title, are drawn with no common talent and 
felicity, not only in their contrasts and oppositions as 
pendants to one another—but taken each separately as an 


individual portrait. 


One is characterized by manly ambition 


and generous philosophy as a politician and patriot, un- 
dergoing the martyrdom of the oppressive atmosphere, 
and no less oppressive oratory of St. Stephen’s, to vote at 


six in the morning with a hopeless minority for the hap- 
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piness of the human race,—the other, a scion of nobility, 
who, with equal devotion, spends his days and nights, and 
his father’s thousands, in a constant round of dissipation and 
frivolity. ‘Two such personages might appear, at first sight, 
divided by a sort of electric repulsion. Lady Blessington 
unites them in an affectionate friendship. She blends with the 
severity of the one a fund of indulgent sensibility,—with the 
frivolity of the other a latent spring of manly purpose and 
benevolent feeling—and their friendship is only the more 
probable as well as pleasing from opposition of character. 

Their characters are preserved or rather developed, through 
a variety of scenes, with skill and interest. They are of 
course the lovers respectively of the two young ladies,—are 
of course subjected to the usual pains of separation and 
despair,—the one by an elopement with the wife of one of 
his friends, the other by shooting (not mortally) the brother of 
his mistress, whilst doing duty as an amateur liberal at Paris 
in the revolution of the three glorious days—they rejoin their 
mistresses in Italy, with somewhat too much of melodramatic 
surprise,—come to an understanding the more easily, that the 
man of pleasure had disengaged himself from his partner in the 
elopement, and the wounded brother was alive, well, and pre- 
sent on the spot,—receive the nuptial benediction, and pair off 
like other married people. 

‘There are several subordinate characters well marked with- 
out exaggeration, and well grouped. ‘The French emi- 
grant noble is excellent,—his jaundiced prejudices, personal 
and national, making out their case with an ingenuity truly 
comic,—his selfish vanity even in his last will, —his hotel, 
household, and equipage, sketched with graphic truth. Per- 
haps it might be objected that he is too stiff and stately for a 
Frenchman. 

We think at the same time that Lady Blessington, in two 
views of Parisian character and manners, has fallen into a serious 
anachronism as to the one, and been wholly mistaken and unjust 
in the other. She conjures up a mutiny in the household of 
the aristocrat noble of the Fauxbourg St. Germain, during the 
explosion of 1830, in the colours and costume of the sans- 
culotterie of 1793. When she represents a French lady re- 
proving any signs of emotion in her heroine, as mauvais 
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gout [? mauvais ton] and cutting some acquaintance whose 
toilet was not in the mode, with the exclamation, “I was 
“‘ horrified lest any of my acquaintances should have 
“ seen us;” her strictures we think are strangely misplaced. 
We should say that French ladies are, on the contrary, 
distinguished by the frankness with which they express 
their thoughts and discover their emotions, whether in 
public or private,—and by their having too undoubting a con- 
sciousness of their own rank and dignity to think either could be 
| mistaken or compromised, from their being seen speaking to j 

persons whose dress or manners may be unfashionable or vulgar. 
Had Lady Blessington looked nearer home, she might have 
been nearer the mark. We suspect that her notions of Parisian 
manners are overcharged traditions, not the result of personal 
observation, which perhaps she had not time to make during 
a passage or two in transitu to cross, or after having recrossed 
the Alps. We are the more convinced, from the tact and 
truth with which she hits off character and manners in Italy, 
where it is known she made longer sojourns. Alluding to 
the ruined fortunes of one of her personages, on the eve of a 
marriage to repair them, “ it was not,” she says, “ made the 
“© subject of conversation—nor was there a single wager made 
“ on the pour et contre of the marriage taking place, nor did 
“* she (the bride) receive a single anonymous letter from his 
** (the bridegroom’s) enemies to warn her. This may seem im- 
“‘ probable, but is nevertheless true—for Italians have not 
“ only less malice, but more indolence, than the English.” 
In another place she says, 
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“ In Italy, where certain sins—visited with an irretrievable loss of caste in 
England—are viewed without exciting any suspicion or severity of animadver- 
sion, they cannot understand that similar errors call down disgrace on the offend- 
ers in our country, which, considering it as the land of political liberty, they 
believe must be equally that of liberty in manners. Hence, when they see, as 
frequently occurs, some English Paria universally cut by her compatriots, they 
look on her with dread, because they cannot imagine, that for merely doing that 
which they do without concealment or reproach, she could be so severely 
punished. They therefore conclude, that her crimes must be ignominious to 


os 


merit such ostracism, and they draw off from her in alarm.” 


It is unnecessary to illustrate this truth. The fair authoress 
might find similar anomalies in the social paria system 
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at home,—such as the notorious instances which she very 
well knows, of the truth of the common saying, that “ one 
“‘ person may steal a horse, whilst another must not look over 
“ the hedge.” 

There is a tone of charity, which we think excessive, in Lady 
Blessington’s treatment of social morals.—** Let us,” says she, 
“ believe, that in half the liaisons to which guilt is attributed 
“ the appearance only exists.” This is amiable—but “ half” 
strikes us as much too liberal an average. Lady Bles- 
sington, at the same time, inculcates the value of both reli- 
gious and moral principles upon the sex with a zeal which 
cannot be too much commended. ‘ What woman,” she asks, 
* can defy the snares of the wily archer, unless encased in the 
“ armour of religion and strict moral principle?” We answer, 
«© None”—and we will add, that even this “ armour” of the 
fair authoress is not always arrow proof. She seems sensible 
of this—and hence, doubtless, her indulgence on the one 
side to those who have unhappily fallen into the snare, whilst 
her counsels to those who would escape “ the archer” and 
his wiles, are, if any thing, too straitlaced, and her piety too 
severe. Both are happily blended in the following moral with 
which the novel winds up. It refers to Lady Walmer, the 
eloped wife, who dics in Italy a penitent and_a princess :— 


“ She made a will, bequeathing the whole of her fortune to the Marchioness 
of Heatherfield, as a slight atonement for the unhappiness she had caused her, 
and died a true penitent, giving in her last hours an example of Christian forti- 
tude and piety, that we may hope was accepted in expiation of the errors of her 
life—errors that plunged her in shame and dishonour, and which owed their 
existence to want of religion and moral principles. She had thought of, and 
lived but for society, unmindful that it casts from its bosom the unhappy, and 
the erring, as a vigorous constitution repels contagious diseases. The past and 
the present were now unveiled to her dying eyes, robbed of all their illusions, 
and she turned from that world, which had hitherto been her idol, to fix her 
hopes on the mercy of Zim, who can pardon those sins that hés fallible creatures 


condemn without pity.” 


There is not, in our judgment, any thing better than this 
in those evangelical novels of Hannah More, over which the 
late Mr. Wilberforce is said to have dropped tears. We could 
almost suppose, indeed, that the above and other strains of 
devotion in “ The Two Friends,” were inspired by the genius 
loct of Gore House. At the same time, we should not be 
surprised if the great mass of profane or less pious readers, 
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who estimate talent, wit, knowledge of the world, and a 

charming style, stamped the character of “ ‘Che T'wo Friends.” 

There are prefixed to the chapters some anonymous mottoes 

in French, whether from print or MS. we know not. Some 

of them are so literally applicable, that it might be suspected 

they were made for the purpose—and several of them would 
indicate a modern Theophrastus or Labruyére. 

“ The Devoted,” Lady Charlotte Bury’s last novel, has not, 

we believe, made as strong or as favourable an impression as 

her former productions. ‘This was to be expected. It is at : 







































once more ambitious and more feeble than its predecessors— 

with more salient faults of character, thought, and expression. 

| The heroine who confers the title, is “ devoted” first to her 
brother—a likeness of Lord Byron, in which the attempt 
at literal fidelity, even to his deformed foot, is neither 
artist-like nor agreeable,—and next to a clergyman, who 
is at once saint and lady-killer, and neither returns nor 
knows her passion, whilst she “ lets concealment, like a 
“ worm,” and so forth. The reverend swain and the infidel 
brother are both enamoured of a brilliant and ambitious 
beauty, who sacrifices her admiration of the poet, her pas- 
sion for the saint, and her real happiness, to a marriage 
of pride, and the wishes of her father—one of the most un- 
amusing pieces of parchment lordliness, and pompous etiquette, 
which it has been our fortune to meet in the world of novels. 
There are, besides, a villain in low life, whose wickedness in the 
beginning, and misery at the end of his career, are owing to “ an 
“ education above his station” (see the cruel consequences of 
the diffusion of knowledge) and a Jew, who half-starves himself 
in the midst of his money bags,—which he ultimately bequeaths 
to the poet, for no other “ consideration,” than his having voted 
for the Jewish disabilities bill. His having voted for the Brigh- 
ton railway bill would have had a more imposing air of poetical 
probability. There are many and obvious blemishes in this 
performance. ‘The principal one is the hermaphrodite cha- 
racter of the dandy saint, who breathes the ecstacies of his 
passion to a lady in the language of the “ Evangelical Maga- 
“ zine,” and strives to overcome his frailties with a pious 
infirmity of purpose and sanctimonious insipidity of phrase, 
which nauseate like excess of sweets. 

Lady Charlotte Bury is displeased with the state of politics 
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at home and abroad. Reform is but “ the froth and scum of 
* the would-be patriots ;” and referring to one of her person- 
ages, she calls him “ a monarch who rules over the regions of 
** fashion, not as monarchs rule now-a-days, with no power at 
* all, but virtually, (?) despotically, and effectively,” &c. See 
the wickedness of those liberals and constitutionalists of Eu- 
rope, who would curtail the powerof monarchs,—innocent souls! 
who have never shown a disposition to abuse it. She complains 
of the same revolutionary spirit in literature. “ Are you not 
** aware,” says her Byron-Delamere, or Delamer e-By ron, 
“ that all the high things of the earth are cast down? If I 
* wrote a poem “Bike Milton, would it be read?—If a work 
* of fiction like Bulwer!!! would it be understood ?” Milton 
and Bulwer—Pelham and Paradise Lost !—This defies com- 
ment. It would yet be no less easy to select beauties from 
this novel; but the blemishes are isolated spots, whilst the 
beauties are more diffuse, and could not be felt without 
longer extracts than we have space for. There are in every 
page the traces of an elegant mind and refined taste; fancy 
and feeling, if not imagination and passion—a happy per- 
ception and pleasing delineation of social manners and natural 
scenery, and an engaging unaffected style, with, however, 
some few expressions which were not to -be expected from a 
person of the writer's literary attainments. 

Mrs. Norton’s “ Woman’s Reward,” her chief novel or tale, 
and no more than a sketch, has a marked coincidence in sub- 
ject with Lady Charlotte Bury’s “ Devoted.” The coin- 
cidence was doubtless undesigned and accidental in both—and 
the characters and incidents are not only different in themselves, 
but bear the impress of minds of a wholly different stamp. We 
intend by this an essential difference of intellectual character, 
not a comparative estimate of the respective talents. Mrs. 
Norton revived the hereditary associations of genius in her 
family by a poem of great beauty. Her sudden and dazzling 
popularity has proved injurious to the exercise and reputation 
of her talents. ‘She entered the arena of professional literature, 
and under the strong temptation of turning fame into some- 
thing more solid, and not less shining, she has frittered away 
her versatile powers in fragments and sketches—prose and verse. 
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We look upon the two stories which club to eke out the cir- 
culating library measure of three volumes, rather as indications 
than examples of what she could produce,—but indications of 
her power to produce a novel of the first order. We do not 
know a scene of more touching simplicity and beauty than the 
invalid merchant’s chamber at Madeira, with which the first 
tale opens. Whether reminiscence mingled with imagination, 
we do not know. The brother and sister are contrasted by 
glimpses which wake an interest at the very threshold for the 
progress of the story—and the following observation—“ a 
“‘ burst of passion is neither more nor less than a burst of selfish- 
“ness,” is the germ from which the intemperate, arrogant, and 
ungenerous egoism (if we may use the word) of the brother, is 
developed through the succeeding pages. We could as easily 
cite what we consider errors and defects in these two stories, 
but reserve ourselves for the appearance of a work of fiction 
in prose, more comprehensive, more finished, and more worthy 
of this highly endowed and accomplished lady. 

Every body knows that Mrs. Gore is among the most clever 
and prolific novel writers of the day. She too is a mannerist. 
There is in her scenes at one moment the pretension of Mr. 
Bulwer, at another, the vivacity of Lady Morgan. There is 
in her numerous progeny of novels, from “ The Fair of May 
“ Fair,” to “ Mrs. Armytage,” great variety, rather than great 
versatility. Her writings are for the most part tales or sketches, 
and they bear the marks of being got through by a forced march, 
rather than with a spontaneous rapidity of invention. If the 
talents of Mrs. Gore be conspicuous and prominent, her offences 
are no lessrampant. There is a perpetual effort for lively remark 
and satirical smartness. Her indefatigable volubility is as mo- 
notonous as drawling. ‘The most monotonous and indefatigable 
of all agents is an automaton. The vitality of talent is subject to 
the alternations of excitement and languor. Again, she affects 
and obtrudes the knowledge of every thing under the sun of the 
social world, from the diplomatic notes of Talleyrand and 
Metternich to the Doncaster betting book of Jack Baltimore ; 
from “ Madame de Staél’s beautiful explosions of eloquence” 
to those of George Robins. She is inoculated with the 
* Pelham” affectation of French phrases, and the vocabulary 
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of the French art of cookery. The following is a sample of 
the false-brilliant vivacity of her fashionable dialogue :— 
Scene a féte champétre :-— 


“Gunter has not exerted himself to-day ;—the coup de maitre is wanting ;— 
‘Immortal Robert’ has not found himself en verve this season.” 

“ Gunter !—do you think the Ebury conclave so banal as to employ a person 
we may all have by paying for?—They sent for four confiseurs from the Rue des 
Lombards, and a décorateur from the Rue Vivienne !—Lord Stapylford allowed 
his own glacier to officiate (un glacier en i, bien entendu, who arrived from Milan 
last autumn), and all the apprets, diablotins, and drayées were forwarded by the 
ambassador’s bag.” 

“ They say the despatches were bien sucrées, in consequence ; and that two 
autographs dated from the Bureau des affaires éirangércs, were quite a brouillade 
from being steeped in sirop de cédrat.” 





“ Oh! [can discern a very diplomatic acidity in these very pralines !—Lady 
Rachel, have not these wafers a sort of Talleyrandical godt ?” 

Jl me semble que vous cherchezx de loin!—I have very little doubt they borrow 
their odious flavour from the van of a Wimbledon carrier, and a truss of musty 
English hay.” 

“ Grandville! prythee catch the eye or the sleeve of that gaping monster of a 
maitre d’hétel; and inquire whether our constitutions are to be endangered by 
peach-ice without a chasse ?” 


This is a Pelhamism or Bulwerism of the first water. We 
suspect Mrs. Gore does not always understand herself ; and on 
that supposition we would advise her to drop “ chasse” in this 
sense from her vocabulary. She introduces an American de- 
mocrat regretting “the retardation of the march of fede- 
“ ralism!” ‘There are a few Italian expressions which might 
be demurred to, as “ eta di oro,” instead of secolo d’oro.” 
Here is another Bulwerism—* Blest age! when our thrilling 
** hearts,” &c. &c. “ Why should this practical intensity ever 
become diffused into the absorbing prose of ordinary exist- 
“ ence?” Again—“ Oh! we blindfold our children in their 
infancy, and stimulate them by the hope of reward—by 
the sugar-plums of selfishness—to walk uprightly over the 
“ burning ordeal!” When she would be graphic, she but 
exhibits petty common places with microscopic minuteness— 
she opens her last novel as follows;—“ The post is late this 
“ morning,” said Mrs. Armytage, “ having finished her second 
“ cup of tea, and pushed away a plate disordered with chip- 
“ pings of egg-sheil and French roll.” Wehave a gentleman 
“ sipping a cup of weak tea, with his pocket handkerchief—a 
** stout cotton article—protectingly outspread over his nether 
“ habiliments.” It was objected to Congreve, that he made all 
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his dramatis persone, down to his footmen, wits like himself. 
Mrs. Gore does the same, with this difference,—that her wit 
is not exactly Congreve’s, and that her offence is more glaring. 
She makes her personages talk in dialogue, not the language 
suitable or natural to them, but that in which she would her- 
self speak of them, in the narrative parts of the story. Lady 
Annabell, the daughter of a duchess, says to her sister— 
“ Rely upon it, mamma intends to make him her fire-guard, 
* as she did Wemmersley last season, whenever she wanted to 
** interfere with our flirtations;” and this flagrant example of 
her own peculiar and most affected style she thus gives 
‘as an evidence of their ladyships’ distinguished edu- 
* cation in the art and science of modern manners!” We 
should recommend her to adopt a manner less ambitious 
and affected, less use of what she gives as the slang phrases 
of fashionable talk, and in general a more indulgent, or 
at least less exaggerated, exhibition of character and society. 
She spies, with more of malicious industry than ridicule or hu- 
mour, into the infirmities of her own sex, and in her “ Mothers 
‘«¢ and Daughters,” gives monotonous, revolting, and unfaithful 
views of social intercourse, as a sordid, scheming game of 
match-making and envious rivalry. We must tell her, by the 
way, that the ladies of Ireland will not thank her for the com- 
pliment of making one of them her representative of slattern 
finery—and that they know how to avenge themselves. The 
faults of Mrs. Gore’s manner are the more provoking, that 
they seem committed wantonly, to disfigure pages replete with 
talent. 


ArticLe VIII. 
Spain—The late Revolution. 

Srarn, the country of chivalrous chimeras and of political 
errors, has now become a wide field of discursive and strange 
speculation for statesmen and parties. To all it presents an 
enigma, the solution of which every one imagines he has 
found, when he has explained the events which are agitating 
the Peninsula, in accordance with the interests of his govern- 
ment and his own political creed, or when those events appear 
to give confirmation to his own theory of social existence. 
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The combination of so many efforts, accidental or voluntary, 
has but too well succeeded in leading the public opinion astray 
upon this important question; we cannot but deeply regret 
their unhappy success. 
From the time when the civil war first began to desolate the 
Peninsula, the important fact has, either by design or a 
| deplorable fatality, been kept from view, that the question at 
issue beyond the Pyrenees is not a mere Peninsular one, but 
extends to Europe generally ; that it is not simply a war of 
succession, or a political struggle; but that Spain is engaged 
in the arduous attempt to build up a new social order, the 
issue of which is incalculable. Shall we be so fortunate as to 
attain a deeper insight into the causes of this momentous posi- 
tion of affairs, than has been granted to those who have pre- 
ceded us in the inquiry? We shall attempt it with some 
contidence, from having deeply studied the country of which we 
are about to speak, as well as the manners and the character 
of its inhabitants. Our opinion upon the progress of the 
regeneration of Spain is the result of a conscientious examina- 
tion of facts, with which we feel ourselves to be thoroughly 
acquainted. 
We have purposely used the term regeneration, in order to 
banish the word revolution ; for the basis of our reasoning is 
this: that in Spain there is no revolution—taking the word in 
the acceptation generally received in political language. Let 
us not be deceived: the present crisis in Spain is not the sudden 
explosion of a train—of the hostility of one portion of society 
against another. It is a calm, dignified, decided manifestation 
of opinion by the active and reflecting masses of the people, 
against the folly, or the treachery, of the various administra- 
tions which have, during the three last years, succeeded one 
another in the conduct of affairs. An honourable and national 
feeling has caused the standard of the Constitution of 1812 to 
be again reared ; and by this act, Spain has desired to protest 
| against the constituent right exercised by the crown alone, 
and against the detestable foreign intervention of 1823. She 
has completely accomplished that which France only half 
effected in 1830, when the Government of July ratified the 
treaties of 1819. No one in reality upholds the inviolate 
maintenance of that Constitution, whose defects are so ap- 
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parent: but, we repeat, the one thing desired above all others, 
has been to destroy the crowning work of the re-actionary 
policy of the Bourbons of France, and of the monstrous 
treachery of Ferdinand VII. If evils—ever too numerous, 
whatever be their amount—have accompanied the repudiation 
of the past, let us not throw the blame on men who were yet 
to appear upon the scene, but upon the follies of those 


who failed to secure by their violence the expected reward of 


their apostacy. ‘This deplorable result has been brought 
about by the secret and disgraceful intrigues of men who, 
while they marched under the shadow of power, assumed the 
mask of the old liberalism, and took as their watchword prin- 
ciples, to which they perpetually appealed, in order the better 
to blind those who never pause to weigh the words of men 
against their actions. 

But before we enter upon the main question, we must regard 
it in its character and essence. The causes which deeply 
agitate a people are not those which present themselves to a 
superficial glance: they escape even the most penetrating 
observer, who would trace them to their source, and embrace 
them in all their extent. ‘The changes of society, the displace- 
ment of social powers, the overthrow of forms of government, 
the fall of thrones, date further back than the contemporaries of 
these great political cataclisms, which we term revolutions, 
and proceed from causes far more remote than the one to which 
they are commonly assigned. In other words, events are of 
far greater magnitude than men generally are aware; and 
those even which appear to be the result of an accident, of 
individual interests, or of chance circumstances, have a much 
deeper source, and a widely different tendency. 

The Spanish nation is divided into two great social masses, 
each of which has a different object in the regeneration which 
is now preparing —the reflecting masses, and the people. 
The object of the people is to individualise the provinces, 
aiming at a federation. Monarchical unity, the centralization 
of government, forms the organic scheme of the higher classes. 
It is to these that the last movement was owing, in which the 
people took little or no part. They advance with the progress 
of European ideas, and the people remain stationary in their 
unmixed nationality. One portion of society is eager to create 
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an order of things upon the model of France or England, 
whilst the other cherishes a secret desire for that of which they 
neither speak themselves, nor hear others speak ; resolved not 
to rush into the arena, so long as their aim is not understood, 
or, being understood, is not adopted as the basis of a new 
organization. 

This, in our opinion, is the cause of that want of accordance 
which is observable in Spain between the Constitutional 
Government and a portion of the nation, and which contrasts 
with the unanimity of the Basque Provinces, fighting for their 
fueros. This it is which explains the apathy of some, the 
enthusiasm of others, and furnishes a reply to the astonishment 
constantly expressed at the indifference manifested by the 
masses of the people, under the action of the constitutional 
principle. These masses differ from the higher orders as 
to the object and the mode of effecting that regeneration, 
which all concur in desiring; and if the two classes occa- 
sionally meet upon the common ground of resistance to Don 
Carlos, it is because there exists another tie which unites them 
—a common feeling of hatred against royal despotism, grown 
odious under the reign of Ferdinand VII. 

This species of schism between the two great social divisions 
of Spain, one of which has in view a political object, whilst 
the other looks forward to a fundamental change, requires for its 
explanation but a very slight acquaintance with the history of 
the country. The Spanish people, who for ages were parcelled 
out—yet retaining everywhere their freedom—into the little 
kingdoms which constituted the empire left by Charles V. to 
his successors, have seen themselves rendered a prey to every 
species of evil by the union of the monarchy: their liberty, 
their protecting institutions, their commerce and manufactures, 
all have perished under that form of government. But the 
people have never ceased to protest against the yoke of 
servitude which it was attempted to impose upon them. 
The regret which those must have experienced who wit- 
nessed the extinction of their valuable municipal institu- 
tions, has been transmitted in all its original energy, as a 
sacred heritage, from generation to generation, even to the 
present day. From that time the compact between the unity 
of the monarchy and the people has never been either sinccre 
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or national. There is something in the very bearing of that 
race of men, opposed to a passive obedience to authorities, 
whom they have never invested with power—either in the porch 
of the church, or in the general assemblies. All the efforts of 
the royal power to establish a strong and compact government 
have proved ineffectual before this love of local independence, 
and Spain even at the present day presents only the appearance 
of a large Mosaic, in which each piece has preserved its original 
colour. She is an assemblage of little republics, holding of a 
monarch, whose delegates, under the name of captains-general, 
exercise an authority which is always modified by the local 
spirit of the people. Hence the want of unity in the civil, 
judicial, and financial administration of Spain. ‘That which 
an absolute monarchy was unable to effect by violence, 
the constitutional monarchy will not accomplish by per- 
secution. 

This struggle, which has never ceased to exist, has thus pro- 
duced a constant and secret misunderstanding ;—the origin 
of the misery and decline of Spain during three hundred 
years. We know of no other rational explanation; and it 
seems as if heaven had resolved to punish with sterility, 
that usurpation of the rights of the people by the abso- 
lute monarchical unity. The first scion of a centralizing 
dynasty was a mad woman, Jeanne la Folle; and after two 
hundred years employed by the Austrian family in torturing 
the people, in massacring and expelling the Moors and Jews 
in the name of a God of peace, and in destroying, one by one, 
all the municipal franchises, it came to a miserable close in the 
person of the imbecile Charles II. ‘The dynasty of the Bour- 
bons continued, and cruelly completed, the violation of all 
liberty, the destruction of all the substantial well- being of the 
country. ‘This dynasty commenced its career by plunging the 
nation at once into a civil and a foreign war ; in a civil war it 
is now once more involving the unhappy people over whom it 
reigns. 

During this long period of three centuries, the Spanish cha- 
racter, though still unchanged, became torpid, and stifled the 
expression of its energies; its spirit revealed itself only by 
occasional acts of energy in the assemblies known by the name 
of Cortes: these we shall speak of when we come to the exa- 
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mination of the Royal Statute, which has just vanished at the 
first breath of popular discontent. But there was one occasion, 
when there was no longer a monarchy, no longer a central go- 
vernment ; the royal family had abandoned the throne and the 
country, and the defence of their native land was confided to the 
inhabitants of each province. With what heroism, with what 
noble ardour, did they fly to the combat! As the people felt 
at their ease, while obeying the voice of the provincial juntas, 
they seemed to breathe for the first time freely the pure air of 
their mountains. Whata noble spectacle did that entire nation 
present, rushing to arms in every district to repel the foreigner 
who came to civilize the land at the cannon’s mouth! For six 
years she sustained the conflict with the imperial colossus ; and 
though the war, like that against the Moors, might have con- 
tinued for six centuries, her national character would still have 
remained uneffaced. No one has yet ventured to declare that 
the result would have been the same had the king remained in 
Spain. We may boldly assert, and it would be easy of proof, 
that the country would have been conquered, almost without 
striking a blow, with a central government and with Ferdinand. 

From these historical examples we arrive at the conclusion, 
that the unity of government oppresses and crushes Spain ; 
and not until the day shall arrive when it shall cease to oppress 
her, under one name or another, will she, like a spring long held 
down, recover all her elasticity. In our opinion, Spain can 
never attain her complete regeneration by being fashioned on 
a foreign model; nor will the people be rallied to this great 
social work, unless by consulting, better than has hitherto been 
done, its character, and even its prejudices, if attachment to the 
old institutions, provincial and municipal, merit that designa- 
tion. 

It requires some courage thus to put forth an opinion that 
must necessarily clash with the notions generally received, as 
truths of mathematical demonstration. But in treating of 
Spain, we endeavour to speak as Spaniards: we are bold his- 
torians, because we have been attentive and severe observers : 
the love we entertain for our fellow-creatures, and the sym- 
pathy we feel for this great and noble, yet unhappy, nation, 
have prescribed it to us as a duty, to study the causes of her 
evils, in order to depict and render them palpable. If we fall 
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short of our aim, it is that our powers will have proved inade- 
quate; in that case we shall have the consolation of reflecting 
that we have exhausted them in our search after truth. 

The events of the month of August, the re-establishment of 
the national code proclaimed in 1812, are necessary conse- 
quences of the faults committed in Spain during the three last 
years; but they have been ruthlessly condemned by those who 
do not take the pains of investigating causes, in order to explain 
their effects ; hence the origin pe repetition of so many errors. 
We shall take the liberty of analysing these events, in their 
relation to the history of Spain, and the national feeling of the 
people. We desire to present in its true light the character of 
this country, so invariably misunderstood and cruelly calum- 
niated by the rest of Europe. Spain is depicted as savage, and 
yet a mighty revolution is in progress, without giving cause to 
deplore any other calamity than the death of three imprudent 
and unreflecting functionaries. She is accused of anarchy ; 
yet she remains calm in the midst of the most wanton internal 
provocations, and the intrigues of all the European courts. 
Her tolerance is unlimited towards her enemies, who mock at 
and insult her, and towards those false friends who destroy her 
resources, and seek to exhaust her both from within and with- 
out. If, under these circumstances of general confusion, there 
occur, beyond the limits of the field of battle, any of those 
excesses, which are always to be deplored, but not always 
avoided, no insults or calumnies are spared to aggravate their 
complexion. The Spaniards of the present day are reproached 
for not submitting to expire in silence under the weight 
of miseries, which three centuries of unexampled disorder 
have entailed upon them. The language of eulogy is reserved 
for those alone who wish to perpetuate these abuse ‘s, after 
having assisted in degrading their country from the proud 
rank which she once held amidst the nations of Europe. It 
would be more worthy of us to afford aid and support to good 
men, labouring, encompassed with the greatest difficulties, to 
ameliorate the condition of a mighty people. Men destitute 
of talent and of honesty, traffickers in the public wealth, 
and apostates who basely abjure the whole of their former 
life, have been cried up, extolled, and supported ; while we 
refuse to hear a word in defence of those ministers who boldly 
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seize the helm of government even in the moment of shipwreck. 
Whatever be the fate which awaits the Peninsula, never will 
the names cherished in Spain be confounded with those of the 
men whom she has repudiated, guilty as they were of the 
blackest treason. ‘They who have not abandoned in despair 
the liberty and the independence of a mighty nation, will leave 
a great example; be they successful or unsuccessful, they 
will have merited well of their country and of the world at 
large. 

The events of La Granja in September 1832, are well known. 
The apostolical party, then taking advantage of the last agonies 
of Ferdinand, caused him to revoke his will. The queen 
anxiously strove against this barbarous compulsion, practised 
on the dying monarch by men who prostrated themselves first at 
the foot of the throne to demand favours and money, and next 
before the altar to re-assure their consciences. On the first 
news of the illness of the king, the Infanta Dona Louisa Car- 
lota hastened with all speed from the heart of Andalusia, to 
support the courage of her sister. That princess, endowed 
with a masculine energy, drove from the palace the ministers 
of these inquisitorial proceedings. Ferdinand breathed again ; 
and dragged on his miserable existence for another year. 

The Infante Don Carlos, that prince who-is every day pic- 
tured to us as a model of valour, a chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche, consented, with a trembling cowardice, to give the 
sanction of his name to the tortures inflicted before his face 
upon his brother and his king; but he lacked the courage to 
meet the eyes of an energetic princess,—he retired before 
her presence, and with him all his partisans. From this dark 
and gloomy family dissension issued the spark that was to light 
up a civil war,—a war in which so many victims have already 
perished, in which so many more yet remain to perish. From 
this «lay forward the queen shared in the exercise of the 
supreme power. She had already a presentiment of her future 
fate, and the dreadful struggle which awaited her in support 
of the crown of Isabella IT. 

Whilst the latter was called by all the fundamental laws of 
Spain to occupy the throne, to what do her enemies appeal 
in contesting her rights? The Salic law,—an historical lie. 
The Salic law has never existed; and we defy the partisans 
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of Don Carlos to produce in support of their pretensions, 
any thing more than the decree of a foreign despot, altering 
the law of succession,—because such is his pleasure : these 
are the express words of the decree issued by Philippe V., 
in 1713*. 

Maria Christina had rather an instinctive perception than a 
comprehension of her position. She felt that the crown of 
Isabella II., attacked by the apostolical party, would find its 
natural allies amongst those men who had always combatted 
for the national rights and the general liberty. Thenceforward 
her administration advanced timidly towards a new era, in 
which no opinion could be pronounced upon the future. In- 
stead of assuming a frank and independent attitude, upon firm 
ground, they proceeded groping along the earth, which threat- 
ened to give way at every step. 

Zea, the man of unalterable monarchies, was summoned to 
Madrid, at the time when Ferdinand in his first agonies aban- 
doned the royal authority to the young queen. Scarcely had 
he seized the reins of state, when Zea openly manifested his 
intention of establishing an enlightened despotism; he freed 
himself of colleagues who shared not in his principles, and 
drew around him associates worthy of himself. His object 
was to put a curb on the independent spirit of liberalism ; but 
at the same time he did not refuse to receive its submission. 

On the death of the king, Zea renewed, October 4th, his 
bold declaration of war against innovations; but the spirit of 
innovation pressed upon him from all sides, and he himself 
sank under it, whilst he protested against it. Zea, who 
possessed more hardihood than political wisdom, had a firmness 
of purpose which circumstances eventually broke down. In 
his dreams of an enlightened despotism, Zea associated with 
himself one of the men against whom public opinion was most 


* Wording of the decree of Philippe V. in 1713. 

“ Je veux, et j’ordonne, que la succession dorénavant suivant la forme ex- 
‘“* primée dans la loi nouvelle (la Loi Salique)—que la dite loi soit considérée 
“ comme loi fondamentale de ces Royaumes et de toutes leurs dépendances pré- 
“ sentes et avenir; nonobstant la loi de Partidas et toutes lois, statuts, coutumes, 
“ usages, capitulations, et autres disposilions des Rois mes prédécesseurs, y 
“ dérogeants, et les annulant en tout ce qui serait contraire 4 la présente loi, et les 
“ Jaissant pour tout le reste dans leur forme et vigeur, Car telle est ma Volonté.” 
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furiously directed ; to this he paid no attention, and the afran- 
cesado Burgos was named minister of the interior. ‘This choice, 
which wounded the proud feeling associated with the recollec- 
tions of the war against Napoleon, caused universal astonish- 
ment; it revealed, more than any other measure, the plan 
which Zea proposed to himself to realize under the auspices of 
foreign powers. It was not long before he perceived that he 
had hazarded too strong, and above all, too hasty a stroke: 
he fell. We must be just to all men, but especially to our 
enemies. Among all the ministers who succeeded each other 
from September 29, 1832, until August 15, 1836, Zea was the 
only man not disposed to remain stationary. A brutal and 
senseless absolutism was the point from which he started, in 
order to arrive at an enlightened despotism, which manifested 
itself in positive acts of moderation. He allowed the organi- 
zation of a volunteer militia, he tolerated to a certain extent 
the liberty of the press, he accorded an amnesty, he created a 
minister of the interior :—we must give him credit for all these 
measures. His successors, who were men of the constitution 
of 1812, and partisans of the doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the people, retrograded toward an enlightened despotism, and 
reached, on May the 19th, the last paroxysms of brutal and 
senseless absolutism, in seeking to maintain, by the use of 
physical force, the power which failed them both at home and 
abroad. 

On the fall of Zea, Martinez de la Rosa was called upon, as 
mediator, to reconcile the ministry with the public opinion. 
The choice was unfortunate. The former deputy for Granada, 
the patriot of 1814, had placed an insurmountable barrier be- 
tween himself and the liberal party, by his conduct during his 
ministry of 1822, which terminated in the horrible days of June 
and July, when so much blood was shed in the streets of 
Madrid. Martinez de la Rosa justified but too well the fears 
which he inspired. He had promised the removal of Burgos— 
he retained him, and united himself to an afrancesado. 
Garely who, on the Ist of October 1832, had eagerly come 
forward to declare against liberal institutions, was named 
Keeper of the Seals. The new premier, not daring to display 
his altered banner, remained silent ; he tacitly adopted the mani- 
festo of October 4 without possessing the courage of its author. 
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This hesitation, added to a lurking sense of shame at a fresh 
apostacy, gave gloomy intimation to the patriots, that the men 
of the 7th of July 1822 had once more seized upon the reins 
of power. 

One of the first acts of Martinez de la Rosa was, like his pre- 
dessor, to proclaim an amnesty: but that which on the part of 
Zea was an act of generosity, was in his successor one of revolt- 
ing inconsistency. ‘The basis of representative government is 
the inviolability of the deputies in respect to their opinions, for 
which they are accountable only to their constituents. That 
one who, like Zea, had never adopted that form of government, 
should regard the deputies of 1823 as culpable, is easily under- 
stood ; and an amnesty on his part is a rational, and even a 
generous act. But how could an amnesty be granted by a 
minister who had been a deputy to the Cortes of 1814 and 
1820? Had he then forgotten that his unrecognised inviola- 
bility in 1814 was no defence for himself against the tyrant who 
cast him into prison? Himself the victim of the terrible reac- 
tion of 1814 Martinez de la Rosa was thrown into the dun- 
geons of Melilla, on the coast of Africa; there he expiated, 
during six years, the crime of having been the chosen of the 
people, and of having eloquently proclaimed their indefeasible 
rights. 

In granting an amnesty to his coileagues, who had stood by 
his side in defence of that Constitution to which they had all 
sworn, Martinez de la Rosa necessarily implicated himself. 
This act was singular enough; but by excluding from the 
benefits of that amnesty those generous men who, at the risk of 
their lives, had in 1820 broken his own fetters, he was guilty 
of a culpable act of ingratitude. By these impolitic and unjust 
measures, Martinez de la Rosa as much as declared that the 
anger of Ferdinand had not been without foundation, and that 
he had merited the punishment which the king had inflicted 
upon him; for if the deputies of 1823 were culpable in the eyes 
of Ferdinand VII., he had shown no greater indulgence to 
those of 1814, towards whom he cherished a still more impla- 
cable hostility. Martinez consecrated the principle of the 
iniquitous sentence pronounced by the tribunal of Seville 
against the deputies, who, in virtue of article 187 of the Con- 
stitution, had declared Ferdinand insane, in order to avoid 
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declaring him a traitor—when he replied to the representatives 
of the nation, that he would await in Seville the foreign army, 
which was advancing to destroy the liberty and the indepen- 
dence of Spain*. 

The repeal of this corrupt and shameful sentence against 
men, who were inviolable in respect to the opinions which they 
uttered in the exercise of their mission; the recall of all 
Spaniards to their country ;—these, and not the humiliating 
concession of an amnesty, were the acts of justice and signal 
reparation to which they were entitled. A bold recognition 
of the eternal principles of right could alone create a new 
order of things, in which all parties might have sacrificed 
their resentments. This would have extinguished hatred and 
animosities, have reconciled parties, and have effaced the 
grievous recollections of the past. ‘The decree of amnesty, on 
the contrary, deeply wounded those incorruptible defenders of 
their sworn faith, who had yielded only to foreign bayonets, 
and who had submitted, for ten years, to all the miseries of 
exile and proscription. This was a serious fault, and was fol- 
lowed by consequences which Martinez de la Rosa was more 
competent than any other man to appreciate. Thenceforward 
all confidence was at an end, irritation envenomed every pro- 
ceeding, and war was declared against the new minister, who 
had proved so forgetful of his own principles, and manifested so 
impolitic a disregard of just and honourable feelings. 

‘This total change of opinion in Martinez de la Rosa, since 
1820,—a change which was the cause of so many evils, has been 
oftener noticed than explained ; and yet such an alteration in 
a noble and exalted character is attributable to causes which it 
is perhaps worthy of history toinvestigate. Every people has 
its good qualities and its faults. The Spaniards in general 
possess an excessive degree of self-love, which cannot be 
wounded without exciting in their souls an implacable resent- 
ment. We shall have occasion to notice, in the course of this 
article, the fatal results produced by these aberrations of the 
understanding and the heart. 











* Art. 187, chap. iii.: “De la Régence. Le royaume sera gouverné par une 
** Régence, quand Je Roi par quelque cause, physique ou morale, se trouvera 


” 


** dans l'impossibilité d’exercer son autorité. 
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From the moment of his appearance in the Cortes of 1820, 
Martinez de la Rosa, under the dominion of an irresistible 
infatuation, ranked himself as the champion of the aristocracy. 
He struggled in the defence of the Majorats against the ma- 
jority of the Cortes, headed by M. Calatrava, the present minis- 
ter. The concise and keen logic of this remarkable orator in- 
fused an irresistible force into his eloquence. Martinez de la 
Rosa wished to negociate: the Deputy Cepero was the emis- 
sary sent to Calatrava, who received him with a noble disdain : 
a mean and paltry transaction, designed to perpetuate an abuse 
so injurious to the country, was little in harmony with the feel- 
ings of a man of firmness, of high political probity, and warm 
devotion to the public welfare. ‘The Cortes voted the abolition 
of the Majorats : this first defeat was a signal one, and it hum- 
bled the new adherent of the aristocracy. 

The discussion of the seignorial rights soon followed ; 
Martinez de la Rosa attempted to defend these also, and 
failed ; the Cortes voted their suppression. The parliamentary 
struggle had opened to the various orators a wide field for the 
display of their eloquence; and the public, who had followed 
the debates on so important a question with a lively interest, 
were but little obliged to the defenders of those rights for 
their exertions to uphold them. Although they did not at 
first manifest their resentment, they were not slow to do so as 
soon as an occasion offered. 

The ministry had brought forward a law against the press, 
the patriotic societies, and the right of petition; Martinez 
de la Rosa appeared as its apologist. The public tribunes 
hissed him down, and applauded Calatrava, the consistent 
defender of the liberties of the people. From this day dates 
the final separation of Martinez de la Rosa from his old 
political friends. All the acts of Martinez, from his entry 
into the ministry in 1822, bear the stamp of personal resent- 
ment. Upon his recall to power in 1834, he imagined that the 
moment for taking his revenge was come; but in proportion 
as he retrograded toward the past, public opinion advanced. 
He suppressed those journals which manifested any degree of 
boldness; issued for the regulation of the city guard a decree 
which destroyed it, and rendered all organization impossible. 
Two Spanish nobles were sent to the courts of France and 
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England ; the Duke de Frias to Paris, and the Marquis de 
Miraflores to London. <Afrancesados were appointed to 
consulships abroad (at Marseilles and Genoa), as they had 
been invested with the civil government of the provinces at 
home. ‘The generals of the army of the Faith received the 
most important military commands. 

All this was not effected without agitation and severe 
collisions, which were rendered more dangerous by the com- 
mencement of the war in Navarre. Alarmed, and dreading at 
the same time the influence of constitutional opinions, which 
every day grew stronger, and the plots of the Carlists, who 
redoubled their boldness, the ministry, too, dreamt of their 
juste milieu policy, and an amalgamation of heterogeneous 
elements. ‘They thought that a semblance of concession, 
borrowed from other corrupt constitutions, might prove a 
barrier sufficient to withstand the waves which were break- 
ing in upon them from both sides. The constituent 
power, the imprescriptible right of nations, had never fallen 
within the range of ministerial encroachments. It was re- 
served for Spain to present the spectacle of a ministry pro- 
posing a constitution to a sovereign, as if it were a mere 
custom-house regulation, to which the royal hand affixed its 
exequatur. It was thus that the Statute Réal was given to 
Spain. 

Much has been said of this royal statute; it has been 
regarded as a constitution, as a charter, as the basis of some- 
thing; it has been set forth as the abstract of the ancient laws 
of the monarchy. All this is but the scaffolding to a 
pile of sophisms and falsehoods. The royal statute was the 
preliminary step to the violation of all the Spanish laws; it 
was a work of deception recommended by foreign cabinets, 
with the view of deluding a people with the specious appear- 
ance of making a large and generous concession. But the 
Spaniards, better acquainted with their true rights and their 
history, received this statute only as a transition to a more 
real and more national order of things. It is from impartial 
history that we shall derive all our means of placing the 
royal statute in its true light, and reducing it to its just 
value. 

In the midst of the discursive preamble to the royal statute, 
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the ministers avowed unreservedly, and in the most explicit 
manner, that the evils wnder which Spain had suffered for 
three centuries, had their origin solely in the contempt into 
which the fundamental laws of the kingdom had fallen ; 
and the singularly logical consequence of this fact, thus 
solemnly recognised on the part of the authors of the statute, 
was the confiscation of all the liberties of the people, so 
legibly written on those fundamental laws, and that in favour 
of the royal power, which, according to their own showing, 
had treated laws and liberties with contempt for three cen- 
turies. 

By a strange confusion of true principles and false conclu- 
sions, a reality was appealed to in order to produce a delusion. 
Thus the constituent ministers declared that “ the Cortes had, 
«* from time immemorial, been convoked to recognise the new 
“ king, to receive his oath, to renew the fundamental laws of 
“ the kingdom, and, in case of a minority, to receive the same 
“ oath from the regents and the guardians,” and they arrived 
at the conclusion, that Ferdinand, by the convocation of the 
Cortes in June 1833, had satisfied the intent of the law, and 
that the nation had recognised Isabella II. as the successor to 
her father. ‘Thus, in an assembly of courtiers, usurping the 
most sacred, the most important right of the people, did the 
constituent ministers fancy they saw the re-establishment of 
the ancient Cortes. Let us be allowed briefly to state what 
these Cortes were, in cases which affected the succession to the 
throne and the minority of the king. 

The usage of submitting the recognition of a king to a 
national assembly, has prevailed in Spain from time imme- 
morial. But this solemn act, which sealed the alliance of the 
people with the throne, was not one of mere form, sanctioning 
an act already accomplished, but the exercise of a right of 
investiture, which the people had expressly reserved to them- 
selves. “ Rex eris si recté facias, si non facias non eris,” 
were the words of St. Isidore, in speaking of the rite of 
investiture, to Which the people attached this condition of 
good conduct. Let us turn to the proof. 

Alphonso IX., who died in 1230, left a will, by which he 
appointed his two daughters, the infantas Dona Sancha 
and Doha Dulce, to succeed him. ‘The Cortes, however, 
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calculating the immense advantages of the reunion of the 
crowns of Castille and Leon in one person, cancelled the will 
of Alphonso, and proclaimed Ferdinand of Castille, son of 
Berenguela, the second wife of the deceased monarch, king. 
Ferdinand made his entry into Leon, and his first act was to 
swear before the National Assembly to respect the laws, the 
liberties, and the franchises of the people. Ferdinand de la 
Cerda, the eldest son of Alphonso X., died before his father, 
leaving two young children. ‘The Cortes of Segovia of 1276 
called to the throne Don Sancho, the second son of Alphonso, 
to the exclusion of the sons of Ferdinand. In 1363, Don 
Pedro of Castille appointed his three daughters presumptive 
heirs to his crown. The General Cortes assembled at Burgos 
in 1366, annulled this will, rejected the pretensions of the King 
of Portugal, and proclaimed Henri de Transtamare, king. In 
1464, Henry V. wished to have the Princess Jeanne declared 
heir presumptive to the crown. The Cortes refused their 
consent, and proclaimed the Infante Alphonso. Henry re- 
verted to his first intention. A new assembly, held at Cada- 
halso, called the Infanta Dona Isabella to the throne; Henry 
yielded, and the act was ratified at Guisando, and approved 
by the Cortes of Ocaha. Henry afterwards attempted once 
more to depart from this convention; but the Cortes were 
inflexible, and on their re-assembling at Segovia in 1475, sub- 
sequently to the death of the monarch, they recognised the 
Infanta Isabella as Queen of Castille. 

Such acts sufficiently prove, that, up to the period of 1475, 
the Cortes exercised the right of the royal investiture in all its 
plenitude; moreover, the oath of the king preceded that of 
the deputies of the nation. This right of national sove- 
reignty was maintained in full force until 1518, for on the 
convocation of the Cortes at Valladolid, in that year, the re- 
cognition of Charles I. met with violent opposition on the 
ground that he was a foreigner, although the son of Jeanne 
La Folle, the last scion of the Castillian dynasty. 

The Cortes showed themselves no less jealous of their 
supreme prerogative in cases of minority ; they had the power 
to modify, or even to annul, the last will of the king as to the 
choice of guardians and regents. On the demise of Alphonso 
VIII., the Infante Henry, his son, was recognised as king 
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under the guardianship of his mother, the Queen Eleonora. At 
the death of the latter, the guardianship was to pass, according 
to the testamentary dispositions of Alphonso, to her sister the 
Infanta Berenguela. But the Cortes, judging that the state of 
affairs was too critical to entrust the protection of the kingdom 
to a woman, decided, in 1219, upon nominating another re- 
gent, and their choice invested the Count Alvaro Nujiez de 
Lara with the supreme power, in the capacity of guardian to 
the young prince and regent of the kingdom. A similar case 
came before the Cortes of Valladolid of 1295, in respect to 
the guardianship of Ferdinand IV., which had been confided 
by King Sancho to Queen Maria. The Cortes refused their 
sanction to the will of the deceased monarch, and named 
the Infante Henry guardian of the king and regent of the realm. 
When, in 1506, Ferdinand the catholic, after having abdicated 
the functions of regent, desired to resume them, upon the 
death of King Philip, he met with so powerful an opposition, 
that he found himself obliged to convoke the Cortes at Madrid 
in 1510, in order to obtain their consent. ‘The Cortes named 
him regent during the minority of his grandson Charles. 

Thus we have seen that the Cortes were not content with 
merely registering the royal edicts; but they possessed, upon 
investigation, the power either to modify, or to reject them 
entirely. 

How can we call to mind these periods of glory and liberty 
in a country in which the national assemblies have exercised 
their legislative power with such authority and vigour, and 
compare them with the ridiculous recognition of Isabella IT. 
by the courtiers of Ferdinand VII., or appeal to their adhe- 
sion, as a legal act of investiture in favour of the young queen? 
Her rights are not based on the capricious will of her father; the 
crown was not a patrimony at his disposal ; and her possession 
derives no sanction from the Camarilla convoked in June 1833, 
in subservience to a piece of court jugglery. Isabella reigns in 
virtue of national rights, and of the true fundamental laws, 
ancient and modern, of Spain, which recognise the hereditary 
descent of the crown to women, in default of issue male of the 
last king; and the nation alone has the power, through its legi- 
timate and natural representatives, of changing or modifying the 


previously existing laws. Any other mode of proceeding than 
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this, is but tyranny and confusion,—it is merely to build upon 
sand the edifice of a day. Facts have recently put to the 
test the solidity of that erected by Martinez de la Rosa and his 
colleagues. In attempting to establish the Royal Statute, a 
work purely aristocratic, they imagined they could succeed in 
cajoling a people just escaping from the miseries of a frightful 
despotism. ‘The people, however, were not deceived; and, 
from the moment when they saw that their municipal institu- 
tions were not restored in all their democratic vigour, they 
refused their assent and their adhesion. 

Having thus analysed the Royal Statute in its monarchical 
principle, we will pass to its legislative and constitutional or- 
ganization. In the preamble to the Statute, the minister de- 
clares, “ that the fundamental principle of the ancient Cortes 
“* was to give an influence in the weighty affairs of the state 
* to those classes and persons in whom the great interests of 
** society were vested.” Here, as elsewhere, the minister 
completely misapprehended the course prescribed by fact and 
history. 

There is little doubt that both before the irruption of 
the Arabs, and after their expulsion, the national assemblies 
were composed of different orders. The nobles of the 
kingdom attended there, not in virtue of a popular election, 
but by the summons of the monarch. But towards the 
close of the twelfth century the popular elements began to 
predominate, and the influence of the clergy and nobility 
became proportionably enfeebled. During the reigns of Fer- 
dinand II., Alphonso VIITI., Alphonso IX., Ferdinand IIL., 
and Alphonso X., these two classes still retained some influ- 
ence; but from the time of Sancho IV., the number of them 
to be found in the Cortes was inconsiderable; and thenceforth 
they ceased to influence the destinies of the monarchy. 

In the Cortes, convoked at Valladolid in 1295, the clergy 
and nobles, so far from being considered entitled to take a part, 
were expressly excluded; and we find, in the annals of that 
period, that during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, the Cortes consisted only of deputies from the towns 
and villages. ‘The Cortes which met at Madrigal in 1476, to 
acknowledgethe Infanta Dofia Isabella, were composed solely of 
deputies of the people. After the birth of the Infante Don Juan, 
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the Cortes assembled at Toteile in 1480 in like manner con- 
sisted exclusively of the representatives of the people. Finally, 
in those convoked at Toro in 1505, to acknowledge the Infanta 
Dota Juana as Queen of Castille, the act drawn up for the 
occasion makes no mention either of the nobles or the clergy— 
the national representation consisted of the deputies of the 
Communes. 

This right of representation belonged so exclusively to the 
Communes, that when any question of general interest to all 
classes was agitated, the deputies of the people demanded a 
conference with the other classes of the realm, in order to hear 
their opinion. This took place in the Cortes of Valladolid in 
1417, as we learn from the letter addressed by John II. to Don 
Lopez de Alarcon, Lord of Valverde. The fear of encroaching 
upon the rights of the clergy in an ecclesiastical question, 
occasioned a hasty convocation of the bishops and prelates to 
the Cortes of Toteile in 1480, to ascertain their opinion, and 
obtain information from them. 

The nobles and clergy, then, have never possessed any posi- 
tive right to be summoned to the Cortes, or to take part in the 
general administration of the kingdom. These two classes 
defended their rights and privileges only by presenting special 
petitions; and their demands and pretensions never prevailed 
over the decisions of the Cortes. It is therefore historically 
demonstrated that the principle of the ancient Cortes was not 
to give influence to classes and persons possessing large inte- 
rests in the community,—in other words, to the clergy and 
the nobles—since, on the contrary, they were excluded from 
the national assemblies. 

There is, however, no doubt that it was a difficult task to 
reconstruct the political society of Spain at the present day 
upon the ancient basis, and to form a fundamental law out of 
materials derived only from her old institutions. But though 
the forms of an institution may have become obsolete, and their 
restoration almost impossible, the case is very different with the 
vital and immutable principle involved in the forms them- 
selves; and it is precisely because the convocation of the Cortes, 
in virtue of the fundamental laws, presented great difficulties, 
that it was necessary to consult the nation; here was the sole 
arbiter who could resolve the problem, which the authors of the 
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royal statute, usurping the constituent right, for the purpose of 
encroaching upon the fundamental laws of the country, thought 
proper to dispose of in so summary a manner. 

The fundamental principle of all society, the first truth which 
claims our ready recognition, is, that the sovereignty resides 
essentially in the nation; the people alone can establish, as 
they alone can abrogate, fundamental laws, by means of the 
assemblies of their representatives, furnished with special 
powers for those purposes. Now a representation can only 
be national, on the absolute condition that no portion of 
society, no subdivision of the country, be excluded from 
the right of electing its representatives, directly or indirectly. 
Such was the opinion of M. Calatrava, the present premier, 
and such was the opinion of the Central Junta when the 
question arose of convoking the Cortes in 1810.  Consider- 
“ ing,” said they, “ that the motive which renders the im- 
** mediate convocation of the Cortes indispensable, is to re- 
“ establish our fundamental laws in their ancient form, and 
* to subject them to the ameliorations which are necessary to 
protect, for the future, the imprescriptible rights of the 
Spanish people from any usurpation, we are of opinion that 
the Cortes must be a true national representation ; because 
it is to the nation at large, to the nation legitimately repre- 
sented, that the power belongs of instituting reforms, upon 
“ which depend the liberty or the slavery, not only of the 
* present generation, but of posterity.” Such was the noble 
and patriotic language of Don Rodrigo Riguelme and of Don 
Francisco Xavier Caro, the organs of the Central Junta. Let 
any one compare it with that of the constituent ministry, and 
the comparison will suffice to explain the little sympathy 
which the royal statute and its authors met with in the nation ; 
and why that act, clandestinely contrived, was received with 
indifference and disdain. The constituent ministry went so 
far, in its disregard of history, as to recognise the legality of 
the assembly convoked by Ferdinand VII., and to designate 
all those Cortes which had been held since the time of Charles 
V., as despicable, and unworthy to be regarded as consti- 
tuting a real representation of the great interests of the 
community. 

Although it is but too true that the liberty of Spain was cloven 
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down upon the plains of Villalar by the sword of him who, not 
content with the enslavement of that land, dreamed likewise of 
establishing an universal monarchy, yet the national spirit and 
the love of liberty were not so suddenly extinguished, but that 
even in this period of tyranny and corruption, there are examples 
to be found of a noble courage amongst the representatives of 
the nation. The magnanimous resistance of the deputies in 
the Cortes of Valladolid made Charles V. dread the renewal 
of those mortifications of which he had already experienced 
many. He therefore reassembled the Cortes at Santiago, 
in Galicia: every expedient was resorted to, to secure an easy 
compliance on the part of the deputies; and it was attempted 
to fix, and to prescribe, by a formula, the limits of their 
powers. 

The Electoral Councils, irritated by this insult, demanded 
an explanation of it, in the Cortes of Coruna in 1520, de- 
claring that the king was bound to leave the communes at full 
liberty to confer upon the deputies the powers which it might 
best suit their interests to grant, without prescribing to them 
any formularies; and they demanded that they should for 
the future be freed from any interference in the nomination 
of the deputies. In the session of this same Cortes, and in 
the assembly of ‘Tordesillas, the Cortes decreed that, so long 
as the deputies were in the exercise of their functions, they 
should be prohibited, under pain of death and the confiscation 
of their property to the commune which they represented, 
from receiving any employment or any favours, either for 
themselves or their families. This determination was prompted 
by the abuses which had crept in, in defiance of the law, which 
interdicted the deputies from receiving any gift or favour 
from the king or his ministers during the continuance of their 
functions. 

At the period of the convocation of the Cortes at Santiago in 
Galicia, the ministerial intrigues went so far as to procure the 
nomination of two deputies devoted to the emperor, Don Juan de 
Silva and Don Alphonso de Aguirre. The Electoral Council 
refused to grant them but very limited powers, and all the efforts 
of the court were unavailing against the firmness of the Council. 
On the reassembling of the Cortes, Charles V. demanded the 
supplies. Don Pedro de Laso, and all the deputies of Sala- 
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manca, opposed the grant, and declared that, even should the 
refusal cost them their lives, they would never sanction any 
act prejudicial to the welfare of the kingdom. To this noble 
declaration the emperor replied, by banishing the courageous 
defenders of the public interests. 

Notwithstanding these tyrannical precedents, upon which 
despotism was beginning to found its exclusive pretensions, 
the Cortes of Valladolid in 1544 obstinately refused to grant 
an extraordinary subsidy, which was demanded of them. It 
was not until towards the commencement of the seventeenth 
century that the liberty and independence of the Cortes received 
the blow which, as the preamble to the Royal Statute justly 
declares, has caused all the evils which Spain has suffered. 

We think that we have satisfactorily proved, by reference 
to history, and to the fundamental laws, that the consti- 
tuent ministry were wrong, when they appealed to the prin- 
ciples which governed the constitutive organization of the 
ancient Cortes, in order to give influence to the higher 
classes; and that it would be difficult to find, in the fun- 
damental laws of the monarchy, any thing which could serve 
as a basis for the creation of the Chamber of Proceres, esta- 
blished by the Royal Statute. The Estamento of Proceres, a 
servile imitation of the House of Lords in England, and that 
body, introduced into France under the name of the Chamber of 
Peers, was still-born, and never had any real activity. Its de- 
fective miserable organization gave it only a vegetative existence, 
without the power to exercise any influence for the welfare of 
the country; until the moment when, under the mistaken 
notion that it possessed in reality some importance, it was 
brought, by the intrigues of ambitious men, to serve as a sup- 
port to the combinations of the late ministry against the liberties 
of their country. Without root in the soil, individually destitute 
of weight, and possessing only the energy necessary for covert 
machinations, the Proceres formed a sudden coalition with the 
man of the most revolutionary character, and the most impla- 
cably hostile to themselves, and still fancied themselves capable 
of something. They had the hardihood to raise a popular 
tempest, and the tempest scattered them like dust. It was 
not the operations of secret societies, as has been asserted, 
that caused the late revolution: its real authors were, the Mar- 
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quis of Miraflores, the Duke of Ossuia, the Duke of Veraguas, 

and others, who, in assuming a tone of defiance with respect to 

| the future destinies of Spain, compelled the juntas to take up 
| the gage. 

Whilst the Chamber of Proceres was corrupt in its very | 
essence, composed as it was of men in the employ of govern- 
ment, and of grandees of Spain—a race both morally and | 
physically degenerate, who have for ages past been idly repos- \ 
ing in the antichambers of the palace, upon the glory of their 
ancestors,—the Chamber of Procuradores was no less unhap- 
pily constituted. In the first place, the conditions of eligi- | 
bility excluded from the chamber almost the entire body of 
Spaniards. In requiring as the qualification an income of 
12,000 reals (£.250) personal property, the framers of the 
electoral law contracted the circle within the narrowest limits ; 
and we may easily form an idea of the small number of indivi- 
duals to whom the choice was thus restricted, by pausing for 
an instant to examine the state of property in Spain. ‘The 
Peninsula contains fifty-four million acres (aranzadas ) of land 
under cultivation, of which thirty-seven millions are held by 
the majorats, and in mortmain, and seventeen millions are free. 
It is easy, therefore, to see how the number of the landed pro- 
prietors is diminished by this enormous disproportion between 
the free and entailed land. Thus much with respect to the 
terms of eligibility. 

The grant of the electoral right was made in a spirit equally 
illiberal, and was exclusively reserved to the cities and bo- 
roughs, being chief towns of arrondissements (Cabezas de 
partido). ‘The electoral colleges were composed of the mem- 
bers of the municipalities, with whom were associated an equal 
number of other persons, chosen from amongst the largest con- 
tributors to the revenue. Thus constituted, every electoral 
college named two electors; and the whole body of electors 
assembled in the chief town of the province, to nominate the 
deputies. 

Spain is composed of 18,447 communes, and has 451 chief 
towns of arrondissements. It follows, therefore, that 451 
communes were represented, and 17,996 remained without any 
representation at all, and that the total number of electors 
amounted to 902. Within the limits of this oligarchical sys- 
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tem there was no kind of guarantee for the people; neither a 
free press nor personal liberty, neither irremoveable judges nor 
a responsible ministry. The procuradores, confined within the 
narrow limits of an absurd and tyrannical regulation, could 
bestow attention on those objects only which were submitted to 
them by the ministry: the right of petition was, to be sure, 
conceded to them by Article 82—a right which is equally 
enjoyed at Petersburg and Pekin. 

Such were the principal provisions of the Royal Statute, 
which was offered to Spain as the code of her new rights,—to 
the people, as a remedy for all the evils which overwhelmed 
them,—and to the civilized world as the re-establishment of 
the fundamental laws of the ancient democratic monarchy of 
Spain. And when the unhappy Peninsula, at last freed from 
the tyrant who had so cruelly oppressed her, believed that 
the hour of her deliverance was come, six obscure individuals 
dared to usurp the sovereignty of the entire nation, and to 
impose upon fourteen millions of men their scheme of an Utopian 
constituency, with all the authority of the Deity delivering the 
Tables of the Law to his people Israel. If these men are 
destined to expiate in exile their rash usurpation, let them not 
accuse the people, whose majesty and supreme power they 
despised ; but let them learn, though late, that concessions made 
in a spirit of bad faith, always recoil upon their authors; and 
that in politics, as in morals, the violation of the principles 
upon which society at large should rest, sooner or later receives 
the punishment which it deserves. 

The convention of the Cortes, by virtue of the royal statute, 
was preceded by the massacre of the monks of Madrid, on the 
17th of July. The conduct of the ministry, on this occasion, 
has remained, up to the present moment, an inexplicable enigma. 
With a numerous garrison, and the civic guard at their disposal, 
they made no attempts to save the lives of these poor defence- 
less monks from a horde of assassins. Nay more; the captain- 
general, San Martin, has been unceasing in his demand for a 
trial, but without success. But, although the minister could 
not protect the lives of the citizens, he recovered his energy to 
make an attack upon their liberty, and to discover pretended 
liberal conspiracies. Accordingly, on July 24th, the day of 
the opening of the Chambers, the conspirators were arrested 





were so shameless as to include the illustrious defender of 
Saragossa, Marshal Palafox. They were brought to trial— 
the trial terminated in the confusion of their accusers. 

This first application of the royal statute, which took 
place too in the midst of the ravages of the cholera, was 
a measure of ill omen; coincidences such as these, among a 
people of ardent imagination, always produce a bad effect. 
Notwithstanding all the precautions of the electoral law, the 
ministry failed to obtain a majority; from the first session 
of the Chamber, they perceived that they should have to con- 
tend against a powerful opposition, and that their only hopes 
of resistance depended upon a regulation which they had also 
granted, in a form that rendered all discussion impossible. 
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But although by means of a system of deception they gained 
the mastery over the Chamber, the efforts of the latter to 
free itself from the net which it was endeavoured to throw 
around it, produced a powerful effect out of doors, and 
agitated the people’s mind. The arrival of Don Carlos in the 
Basque provinces, and the rising of the factions, still more 
enfeebled the power of the government. On the 18th of 
January, 1835, it ceased to exist; thenceforward there was 
but the shadow of a government, hurried on by an irresistible 
force towards an abyss. 

Discontent had made immense strides. On the 18th of 
January it assumed a terrible aspect, in the daring attempt 
of Lieutenant Don Cayetano Cardero, who, at the head of 
a battalion of the volunteers of Arragon, raised the standard 
of revolt in the very streets of Madrid, under the eyes of 
the ministry and the assembled Chambers. He marched 
with his soldiers to the Puerta del Sol, took possession 
of the post-office, there fortified himself, and braved all the 
military efforts directed against him in person by the minister 
of war, General Llauder, and General Canterac, commandant 
of the province. Shots were exchanged; the artillery was 
directed against the post-office; Cardero returned the fire un- 
intimidated. Gencral Canterac advanced to a parley ; Cardero 
met him alone. Carried away by hasty exasperation, Canterac, 
on seeing himself alone with Cardero, at the distance of a few 
paces from his soldiers, upbraided him with so gross an act of 
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rebellion, and stooping on his horse, attempted to tear off the 
epaulettes of the lieutenant. But the soldiers, who had kept 
their eye upon their intrepid leader, seeing the movement 
of the captain-general, imagined that he was about to arrest 
Cardero;—in an instant five shots were fired, and General 
Canterac lay dead upon the ground. The Governor of Madrid, 
Brigadier Zaragoza, attempted to advance with some troops 
—he met with the same fate, and then the firing ceased. 

The ministry, unable to put down this revolt of a handful 
of soldiers, animated by the open sympathy of the population, 
perceived that this movement of Cardero was but a part of a 
vast plan, which, in consequence of some circumstances of 
which they were ignorant, had miscarried. They calculated 
well the danger of a position, of which every minute’s con- 
tinuance was a victory to the rebels; they hastened, therefore, 
to come to terms with them: but all their proposals were 
rejected, and they were compelled to submit to the humiliating 
terms of a capitulation dictated by Cardero. The latter 
marched out with drums beating and colours flying, amid the 
acclamations of the entire population of Madrid, and with his 
battalion took the road toward Navarre. The ministry, who 
thus with fear and trembling had, on January 18th, accepted 
these humiliating terms, had subsequently the treachery 
to violate the conditions to which they had agreed. What 
the plan of the conspirators was, what the causes of its failure, 
or who those conspirators were, we will not take upon ourselves 
to say ; but the time is not distant, when the only man who 
remained faithful to the execution of the project, will himself 
speak ; and the world will not be little astounded to learn that 
among the conspirators of the 18th of January, were men who 
sought to purchase order at any price, after exchanging the 
character of conspirators against the government, for that of 
conspirators against the liberty of the country. 

The most stormy discussions took place in the Chamber of 
Deputies on occasion of this event. The ministry, in a body, 
were for many days attacked unsparingly, and General Llauder, 
the minister of war, was compelled to give in his resignation. 
In the Chamber of Proceres, he was accused by General 
Quesada with having come to Madrid purposely to work a 
counter-revolution, and to abolish the royal statute. This 















































accusation, in itself a serious one, came with still greater 
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weight from the mouth of Quesada, and it remained without 
any satisfactory answer from the minister. M. Isturiz, at 
that time leader of the most radical portion of the opposition 
in the Chamber of Deputies, assailed the ministry with all the 
impetuosity of his popular eloquence, and admirably summed 
up their position in the remark, that the volunteers of Arragon 
had borne off the whole moral force of the ministry at the 
point of their bayonets. 

At the period which we have now reached, there remained 
in the ministry but one of the authors of the royal statute. 
Martinez de la Rosa shortly afterwards resigned, and with him 
disappeared the entire of the constituent ministry, in less than 
a year from the promulgation of their great work. We shall 
see what was their fate. 

On the fall of Martinez de la Rosa, Count Toreno re- 
signed the financial department, in which he had no longer 
any thing to occupy him, and assumed that of foreign affairs, 
together with the presidency of the council. The nation, 
however, wearied with these ministerial changes, which led to 
nothing, refused its sanction to the new ministry. The juntas 
were organised : Toreno in vain endeavoured to intimidate 
them ; he raised his voice to a high pitch, but, however it 
might serve to give himself courage, it failed to inspire others 
with fear. His authority was not recognised. Madrid con- 
tained a strong garrison, and Quesada held the command, 
The ministry hesitated not to declare the capital in a state of 
siege, on the 19th of August—a memorable day, the terrible 
anniversary of which was kept the following year. The prin- 
cipal conspirators at that time, in the eyes of Toreno, were 
Galiano and Isturiz; the former of whom was arrested and 
cast into prison, the latter escaped by flight. Had it not 
been for the triumph of the juntas and the fall of the ministry, 
it is probable that Toreno would have shown them no mercy ; 
for the object of declaring Madrid in a state of siege had been 
to facilitate their impeachment through the expeditious process 
of Courts Martial, the members of which were already named. 

The convulsive movements in Spain, and the menacing 
attitude of the juntas, indicated a deep-seated discontent in the 
nation. Nevertheless, the language of those men, who spoke 
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in the name of the people, was calm and temperate, although 
at the same time firm and energetic: the good sense too of the 
people exercised a happy influence. On the arrival of M. 
Mendizabal the agitation ceased: there was a general con- 
fidence in his political principles, and so far public opinion 
was right :—it anticipated much frora his talents, and in this it 
was mistaken, In spite of himself, he was carried away by the 
Camarilla. On one occasion, however, in attempting to steer 
a middle course, between the importunate demands of a party 
and the repugnance of the court to concede them, he fell. He 
was succeeded by the boldest champions of 1823 and 1830— 
men of the most essentially revolutionary principles, who were 
just returned from exile; and at their head was Isturiz, the 
most violent, the most implacable of them all. 

There is a remarkable instinct in the political masses, which 
all the machiavelism of a practised intriguer can never succeed 
in baffling. They are never deceived in their judgment; 
which, although it may wear the appearance of injustice and 
of absurdity, events too often unhappily justify. Never was a 
ministry composed of men more identified by their principles 
with the cause of liberty, than these were: they had all given 
public, irreclaimable pledges of their patriotism and of devotion 
to the regeneration of their country: indeed, the single re- 
proach against M. Isturiz had been the excess of his ardour, 
which, up to that period, might be called revolutionary. 
Nevertheless, the news of his appointment to the presidency of 
the council was received with a cry of alarm, which resounded 
from every corner of the Peninsula. The man of all others 
the most revolutionary was now regarded as a retrograding 
statesman, a tool in the hands of the court party, and of the 
enemies of social and political advancement. His secret clo- 
setings, his alliance with the intriguers in the Chamber of 
Proceres, were the general subjects of remark, and no doubt 
was any longer entertained of his apostacy. Whatever may 
have been the causes of the elevation of M. Isturiz, which 
are too vaguely asserted for us to stop to examine, there is 
still one fact decisive of his guilt—namely, that of his having 
accepted the ministry, although his party formed but an 
inconsiderable minority. ‘The reception which he met with 
from the Chamber must have proved to him the extent of his 
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error. From the day of his entrance into office they declared, 
by an immense majority, that he did not possess the con- 
fidence of the deputies of the nation: but instead of yielding 
to this imposing manifestation of hostility, and submitting to it 
as a condition of representative government, the minister braved 
the decision of the Chamber, and retained the reins of power. 
Thus situated, the Chamber exercised its supreme privilege, 
and refused him all supplies: notwithstanding which Isturiz 
still disregarded the voice of the deputies, and replied to the 
solemn declaration they had just made, by the dissolution of 
the Chamber. This was a conflict of life and death; liberty 
must either perish or establish her triumph upon the ruins of 
the royal statute: she triumphed. 

Blinded by rage, and panting for vengeance against the 
Chamber which had refused him its confidence and support, 
Isturiz—the enraged Isturiz—the most dreaded demagogue of 
Spain, rushed at once head-foremost into a counter-revolution, 
and joined the ranks of men whom he had always opposed, with 
a virulence which knew no bounds. He communicated his 
frantic extravagance to his new colleagues, and they all fell 
together with blind fury upon the most devoted patriots; they 
raised around them a new rampart of the deserters of 1823, and 
flung themselves into the arms of the aristocratic Camarilla, 
who used them as the stepping-stone to raise themselves to 
power. They promised themselves much from the intem- 
perate ardour of Isturiz; they perceived the levelling prin- 
ciple which the royal statute was designed to establish, 
and upon which they alone found an elevated position. 
The Camarilla desired to confide this question to men 
of the most revolutionary principles, and in this they had 
two different objects: in the first place, to cast upon the liberal 
party all the infamy which must necessarily arise from the 
flagrant apostacy of men who had been their leaders: and 
secondly, to accomplish, through their means, a task which 
was above their own powers. The Camarilla did not perceive 
that they were creating a revolution ; and the day upon which 
this broke out, these would-be counter-revolutionists found 
nothing left them but to fly; and disgraced and confounded 
by their defeat, to wander from door to door with their whining 


and ridiculous complaints. 
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Isturiz and his party had no sooner prorogued the chamber, 
than they dismissed all the deputies who held places under 
government: thirty-seven out of forty-nine prefects (civil go- 
vernors) were discharged. Cordova was summoned to Madrid : 
the ministry, who but the evening before could not pronounce 
the name of this idol of the court without horror, now 
cast themselves as supplicants at his feet, and entreated the 
honour of his friendship. The army had commenced its 
operations in the field, when its general in chief suddenly 
abandoned it, and passed nearly an entire month in the capital, 
leaving the troops inactive. In the mean time, the rebels 
crossed the line of the Arga and the Ebro, and over-ran the 
provinces of the east. 

Such inconsistencies, and so bold and open an apostacy, were 
the prelude to the most tyrannical measures. ‘The press was 
gagged by those very men who had never ceased to inveigh 
against a comparatively tolerant censorship. ‘The Cortes were 
convoked for the 20th of August, and the elections fixed for 
the 13th of July. The formation of this chamber was to 
decide the fate of the ministers, who had appealed from the 
chamber to the electors. A majority was to be gained at any 
price; and never, in any country, have means been resorted to 
more violent, measures more illegal or more base, in order to 
obtain a majority. Threats and promises of every kind were 
employed to intimidate or to seduce. Every where the minis- 
terial candidates were those members who had constituted the 
majority of the chamber, which Mendizabal had dissolved, 
one whose existence was incompatible with the progress of free- 
dom—and of whom one individual alone had been re-elected. 
Isturiz and Galiano had formed part of the minority, and had 
themselves counselled the dissolution of that chamber ; never- 
theless, they now called to their aid the very men to whom they 
had formerly been opposed, and Toreno and Martinez de la 
Rosa were the men of their choice. The elections made on this 
occasion were most capricious. Martinez de la Rosa, an An- 
dalusian, was named by the province of Santanile; Medrano, 
an inhabitant of La Mancha, was named by the province of Cas- 
tellon de la Plana; these, and a hundred other instances, 
proved that the ministry, despairing of securing the election of 
their candidates in their own provinces, where they were known, 
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offered them to the choice of other constituencies. It would 
occupy too much space to enumerate the revolting attempts of 
the ministry to pack the chamber. Suffice it, that they filled 
up the measure of their folly and guilt; exasperation was at its 
height—in all the provinces the active part of the population 
prepared themselves for the fight, and the slightest accident 
might be the signal for its commencement. The mine was 
charged to the very mouth—the spark only was required—it 
was kindled in Malaga, and the explosion took place. When- 
ever men attempt to accelerate the slow and imperceptible 
course of events, they fall into the wild and visionary ideas of 
conspirators, which lead to inevitable failure: but a revolution 
which is the work of time, and of a long train of circumstances, 
must succeed, because it is a necessary consequence of events 
which have preceded it—it is a fruit come to maturity. On 
the 25th of July, a trifling circumstance was the signal of the 
revolution, which broke out at Malaga, and spread with the 
rapidity of lightning over the whole peninsula. General St. 
Just, the military governor of that town, had issued an order for- 
bidding the drums to beat after a certain hour. ‘The order was 
disobeyed ; so much had authority lost of its moral influence. 
He then attempted, with an imprudent rigour, to compel obe- 
dience to his orders; he threatened a population already in 
a state of great excitement, and with arms in their hands; that 
very evening, at half past nine o'clock, he fell, pierced with 
balls. The civil governor, Count Donadio, acting only upon 
the impulse of resentment, attempted to revenge the death 
of St. Just, and fell himself under the fire of the populace. 
This deplorable circumstance is too serious to be passed over 
without an explanation, which, without extenuating the enor- 
mity of the facts, will afford a sufficient reply to the idle decla- 
mations against crimes which had no real existence. ‘There had 
been war—conflict—and it was followed by the death of two 
persons; but in this we see only the deplorable, the frightful 
consequences of all war, and of every conflict. Would 
to Heaven, indeed, that civilization and morality may make 
such advance amongst us as to cause a total disuse of the appeal 
to arms. Count Donadio had been, the previous year, presi- 
dent of the Central Junta of Andalusia, during its insurrection 
against Toreno. At that period his revolutionary ardour 
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went so far as to terrify the most decided liberals. He 
was chosen deputy for Malaga at the election which fol- 
lowed the dissolution of the chamber by Mendizabal; and he 
was chosen as a warm partisan of the movement. On his 
arrival at Madrid, he joined the ranks of the opposition, who 
accused the ministers of tardiness ; but he gave his support to 
the ministry of the 15th of May, which placed its reliance on 
men opposed to the movement party. Isturiz appointed Count 
Donadio to the civil governorship of Malaga, reckoning much 
upon his influence in the elections. Donadio appeared at 
Malaga, denounced his old friends and principles, and plunged 
head-foremost into electoral corruption and intrigue. It was 
not long before this inconceivable apostacy roused the public 
mind. 

On his entering an electoral college, on one occasion, with 
his sword at his side, in opposition to the express words of the 
law, the electors turned him out of doors. Irritated and humi- 
liated, Count Donadio abandoned himself to all the rage of his 
passionate character, and pushed things to that terrible extre- 
mity, which led to the fatal result, that followed a few days after- 
wards. We do not pretend to justify the consequences of that 
melancholy event; we are merely relating the manner of its 
occurrence. . 

On the 26th, Malaga named a junta and proclaimed the 
Constitution of 1812. Cadiz revolted on the 29th, Seville on 
the 30th, Cordova on the $lst; Grenada, which was restrained 
at the first moment by General Lopez Baiios, one of the former 
comrades of Riego, declared on the 30th. In an instant the 
whole of Andalusia separated from the central government, 
and the Constitution of 1812 was everywhere the rallying cry. 
On the Ist of August, the movement took place in Saragossa ; 
they unfurled the same standard, and the whole of Arragon 
followed the example of the capital. On the 3rd of August, 
Badajoz, and the whole of Estremadura; on the 8th, Valentia; 
on the 11th Alicant, Murcia, Castellon de la Plana, and Cartha- 
gena, proclaimed the Constitution. 

The ministry saw the tempest gathering; they, however, 
took no precautions, imagining that it would disperse of itself, 
so perfect a reliance had they in their power to crush the move- 
ment. On the evening of August 3rd the drums beat to arms, 
and the national guard of Madrid was collected without the 
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command of the authorities. The ministry thought that the 
moment was come to make a display of force, and that by 
striking a decisive blow at Madrid, they should succeed in 
spreading terror through the distant provinces. ‘The capital was 
declared in a state of siege: the national guard was dissolved, 
and orders issued to disarm it, which were in part executed. 
On August 4th, General Quesada published an order of the 
day, worthy of the worst days of the reign of terror: the 
population were declared by it en masse to be without the pale 
of the law: and the opposition journals were prohibited from 
appearing any longer. In the midst of such measures of frantic 
violence, Madrid remained perfectly calm; so great was the 
contrast between the brutality of the government and the good 
sense of the citizens, that all these acts of blind and infatuated 
rage excited only a smile of pity. 

On the evening of August 13th, the movement of the Granja, 
and the acceptance of the Constitution by the Queen were 
announced. ‘The impatience of the inhabitants began to mani- 
fest itself; and all the efforts of men of influence were ineffec- 
tual to prevent a collision. The ministry had given merciless 
orders to Quesada, who, on his part, was not a man to recoil 
from their merciless execution, and he took his measures 
accordingly. The night passed without any disastrous event. 
On the 14th, Madrid presented only one great scene of arms: 
the troops were drawn up in the most frequented thorough- 
fares: the cannon were placed in the public squares. People 
and soldiery eyed one another without menace and without 
exasperation ; but the slightest incident might prove the signal 
for the conflict. About two o'clock in the afternoon, Quesada 
was at the Puerta del Sol, attended by an aide-de-camp, and 
some cuirassiers of the guard. He was assailed with hootings; 
he commanded the crowd to be dispersed ; the soldiers obeyed 
his savage orders; a shot was fired, which missed the general— 
the troops remained immovable—and the cry of “ Viva la 
«* Constitucion” burst forth. 

Up to this moment no occurrence to be deplored had taken 
place. The multitude now rushed, uttering cries of “ Viva la 
« Constitucion,” to the Place de la Cebada, where the regiment 
of the queen regent was drawn up in array. Colonel Calvet, 
an officer of distinguished merit, and devoted to the interests 
of the national cause, commanded the regiment. He advanced 
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in front of the multitude with two companies of voltigeurs, 
entreating the people to await patiently the issue of the crisis, 
and to preserve the public order and tranquillity. Unhappily 
his voice was drowned, and his intention mistaken, in the midst 
of the tumult; his attitude, at the head of his two companies, 
whom he had imprudently ordered to march with fixed 
bayonets, was misinterpreted into one of hostility; and 
scarcely had his soldiers advanced a pace, when twenty shots 
were fired, and he fell a victim to his mistaken zeal. ‘The 
soldiers, by a mechanical instinct, returned the fire upon seeing 
their colonel fall, and killed some, and wounded a still greater 
number. ‘The crowd took possession of the houses, and there 
fortified themselves ; but on the soldiers desisting from firing, 
the people also ceased. In a short time they met,—an expla- 
nation and understanding followed, and it was agreed that the 
troops should remain under arms to preserve tranquillity, and 
that all provocation should on both sides be carefully avoided. 
Thus order was re-established. 

Quesada, on hearing the news of this event, hastened to the 
Place de la Cebada, and ordered Colonel Mendivil, who had 
assumed the command of the queen's regiment, to cause eleven 
officers, a list of whom he gave him, to be shot. Mendivil, 
with admirable energy, refused ; upon which -Quesada, in a 
transport of rage, insisted on his obeying ; but he found the 
colonel inflexible. The firmness of Mendivil marked the 
instant when the ministry began to feel that they were van- 
quished ; thenceforward they saw that they could no longer 
depend upon the passive obedience of the garrison. General 
Quesada then published a proclamation, inviting the citizens 
to preserve order until they should hear the resolution of the 
queen,—a resolution which she had taken since the 12th of 
August. This change of language on the evening of the 14th, 
which formed such a contrast with that of the morning, was 
the first flag of truce held out by the ministers. 

The extreme measures put in force on the evening of the 
13th, and in the course of the 14th, leave no doubt that the 
ministry, informed of the events of the Granja, which were 
followed by the queen’s taking the oath to the constitution, 
wished to attempt a counter-revolution ; and that they ordered 
Quesada to remain firm at Madrid at all hazards, whilst General 
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Vigo, minister of war, repaired to the Granja to accomplish 
this intention. His efforts however were unsuccessful, and the 
government learned this fact at the instant when the regiment 
of the queen regent abandoned the ministerial cause. 

While Madrid was thus a prey to the most violent agitation, 
let us see what events took place at the royal residence of 
St. Ildephonso. On the evening of the 12th, a drama was 
represented at the theatre of the court, entitled A Revolution 
in Paris. ‘This accidental circumstance of a representation 
so inopportunely chosen, occurred at the time when the news 
of the revolutions which had taken place in the provinces 
arrived. ‘Thus, whilst the court and all the officers of the 
garrison were taking part in the stage representation of a 
revolution, the soldiers of the provinces and the guards were 
engaged in an actual one. Issuing in a body from their 
barracks they marched unarmed to the palace, under the 
conduct of the non-commissioned officers, and amid cries of 
** Viva la Constitucion.” The queen quitted the theatre, and 
returned to the palace. A deputation of sergeants and cor- 
porals, having at their head Sergeant Garcia, presented 
itself, and in the name of the whole troop declared that they 
never would fire upon the people; that the Constitution was 
the rallying point around which the entire nation was gather- 
ing; and beseeching the queen graciously to accede to the 
general prayer of the Spaniards, and to put an end to the 
state of hostility in which the ministers, without her consent 
or advice, had placed the capital and the royal guard. The 
queen requested to have time to consider this demand, and 
promised to give an answer to it the following day. That 
answer was in the affirmative, and the Constitution was sworn 
to by the queen, and proclaimed at three o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 13th. 

This scene has given rise to a multitude of accusations 
more specious than true. As a general proposition, an act of 
military rebellion against a monarch, is one of treason and 
felony ; but if we reflect upon the crisis in which Madrid was 
at that time placed, and the dreadful consequences which must 
have attended a collision between the garrison and the people— 
the one in a state of exasperation, the other obeying by force 
of discipline, the voice of a violent commander—we must admit 
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that the movement of La Granja, was a fortunate occur- 
rence, inasmuch as it put a stop toa state of things, which 
must have led to the sacrifice of numerous victims. Under 
circumstances so critical, we must consider the bloodshed and 
the consequent calamities avoided, as the prominent points of 
the question, before which all the rest lose their weight, and 
sink into comparative insignificance. 

The night of the 14th of August passed in tranquillity. 
On the morning of the 15th the triumph of the Consti- 
tution was secured by the nomination of General Seoane, 
in the place of General Quesada, to the command of 
Madrid and of the province. The city, whose population 
had slept amidst the noise of the troops patrolling the streets, 
the rolling of the drums, and the rattling of the artillery 
ever the pavement, awakened to barricade all the houses. 
At ten o'clock in the morning, the dismissal of the mi- 
nistry and the nomination of Calatrava to the presidency of 
the council, with power to form a government, were an- 
nounced. At two o'clock p.m. the Constitution was pro- 
claimed with all the forms of an act, which changed entirely 
the basis of the political and social order in Spain. The joy 
was universal at thus seeing the ancient national banners 
again unfurled, nor less from the assurance of the termination 
of the dreadful crisis which had lasted for eleven days. Not 
the slightest disorder took place, not a cry of reaction 
after so cruel a subjugation. The only victim was the 
unfortunate Quesada, who had so unhappily placed at the 
service of the re-actionary ministers his noble courage, his 
soldier-like energy, and his imprudent boldness. At three 
o'clock in the afternoon, it was learnt that he had been ar- 
rested near the village of Hortaleza, distant a league from 
Madrid: the bearer of the intelligence had to pass through 
the most populous streets of Madrid, to reach the head- 
quarters of General Seoane, which were at the post-office. An 
immense crowd gathered on his way thither, and the im- 
prudent messenger related aloud the news which he was 
bearing to the authorities. Some vile assassins instantly 
jumped into the cabriolets which were on the stand in the 


Calle d’Alcala, and started at full gallop for Hortaleza, with 
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the determination to murder a prisoner, without defence, and 
under the protection of the law. 

On the first intelligence of the arrest of Quesada, General 
Seoane ordered Captain Montano to ride at full speed with a 
squadron of cuirassiers, and to rescue him from the fury of 
the populace. Montano set out with all possible speed, but 
he arrived too late: the Marquis of Maneago had ceased to 
exist. Strange and melancholy fate! General Quesada was 
the first to draw the sword in 1823, against the Constitu- 
tion, and he contributed effectually to its overthrow: he died 
by the hands of assassins, the very day on which that Consti- 
tution was re-established in the capital of the monarchy 
thirteen years afterwards! Quesada was a valiant soldier, 
an honest man, and a generous enemy. During the thirteen 
years of the reign of ¥ erdinand, he defended with inflexible 
courage, the liberals against all the apostolical reaction. 
During his administration in Andalusia, he was the friend of 
all the persecuted, who sought refuge at his side. He op- 
posed to the exactions of the nefarious ministers of Ferdinand 
the loyalty of his character and his plighted faith, which he 
made even his enemies respect. But brought up as he was 
in the camp, Quesada could not bend to prudence, or make the 
concessions which difficult circumstances required: he knew 
only how to command and to obey. The harsh and brutal tone 
of his speech and his character rendered him detested, and 
occasioned his fall. Quesada was an upright man, whatever 
were his opinions; even amongst his political enemies he had 
friends, and it was not their fault that he was not saved: on 
the evening of the 14th, several of them offered him an asylum, 
—and amongst these the brave General Seoane was not the 
last. We cannot but notice here, a curious coincidence of 
events. On the 15th of August, 1835, Madrid was declared 
in a state of siege by Quesada. It was Isturiz who was then 
outlawed, and saved himself from a court-martial by flight 
alone. On the 15th of August, 1836, Madrid was again 
declared in a state of siege, by the same Quesada, under 
orders from the same Setusia, and they were both obliged to 
save their lives by flight. One per rished a victim to his passive 
obedience, and the other is in exile, shunned by his fellow- 
countrymen, who are indignant at his apostacy and versatility. 
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We have followed, in some detail, the history of the last 
three years, from a desire to make generally understood the 
series of events which gave birth to the Royal Statute, and 
which led to its overthrow, after two years of existence,—a 
series of ministerial faults which caused the people to raise 
again the flag of the Constitution of 1812 and 1820, as that 
which alone represented the legal principle of rights so long 
misapprehended and trodden under foot. We have deemed 
it necessary to collect all the leading facts, and to bring them 
within a comprehensive view: they will speak more loudly 
than all our reasonings to men of enlightened and impartial 
minds, and to such alone do we address ourselves. 

The Constitution of 1812, an imperfect, and perhaps an 
impracticable work, contains in itself the legal corrective 
of its own errors; this fundamental code is a solid basis 
upon which to build the future destinies of Spain. The 
constituent Cortes will be elected by the entire body of 
the citizens; they will modify and amend the work of 
the constituent Cortes of 1810; and we may confidently 
hope that sound reason will prevail over foreign theories, 
and Utopian schemes borrowed from other nations. The 
creation of a second chamber is perhaps the most serious 
innovation which the constituent Cortes will have to make; to 
give to the new fundamental code of Spain a real strength, 
to give to its provisions severally the stamp of reality and dura- 
bility, the second chamber must, and we trust will, receive the 
popular investiture of election; it must equally avoid the 
forms of England and of France, which we refrain from dis- 
cussing, and which can in no manner accommodate themselves 
to the state of Spain. Any peerage or senate, either heredi- 
tary or of royal nomination, will be a useless incumbrance, an 
embarrassing clog, such as the estamento of the Proceres under 
the Royal Statute proved during its short existence. To establish 
a just balance of power, to secure order, and to promote the 
real advancement of liberal institutions, it is, that we urge the 
constitution of a second elective chamber. The grandees of 
Spain have too long held themselves apart from the administra- 
tion of affairs to pretend to exercise any influence on them. 
From want of emulation, the descendants of those men whose 
names are illustrious in history, have lost all energy. The 
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country has an interest in seeing them resume an active hfe ; 
but, too long habituated to an hereditary indifference and idle- 
ness, they will, if possible, remain inactive, as they have hitherto 
done, resting for support upon their titles and theirunproductive 
wealth. ‘They must lead a new life, and share in the popular 
element. They cannot, as rich and powerful proprietors, 
remain indifferent spectators in the midst of the general move- 
ment; and as their ancestors marched at the head of armies, 
so the proper position of the grandees of Spain at the present 
day is at the head of civilization. Their hereditary apathy 
must be conquered, and they must be compelled to resume, in 
spite of their own disinclination, the rank which becomes 
them, and which they have bartered for the privacy and idle- 
ness of a court; they are in general noble and generous, and 
we have nothing to reproach them with, save the voluntary 
sacrifice of their own dignity and importance. 

The nobles, then, should constitute a part ef the second 


chamber, but by eleetion, like all the other members of 


it. Spain will thus give a noble example to Europe, of a 
nation respecting the recollection of past services, in the midst 
of a great political transformation,—an ex ample w hich will be 
handed down to the descendants of those illustrious men. We 
may rely with confidence upon the good sense and the loyalty 
vf the people: free in their choice, the election will be real 
and good, and they will readily pay obedience to. those whom 
they will themselves have invested with the authority to com- 
mand. 

The destiny of Spain is in the hands of the new Cortes; to en- 
sure success, and to secure the prosperity and happiness of this 
once glorious country, we earnestly hope that the deputies who 
are about to lay the constitutive foundations of the Peninsula 
will be all Spaniards, and that they will direct their efforts 
rather to reforms in the administration, than to new political 
creations. But it is in the face of a devastating civil war that 
they have to engage in ameliorations which that war renders 
so difficult. For three years error has only given birth to 
error; in-running after allies, who have vanished like a shadow, 
the nation has abandoned its true friends; vainly attempting 
to establish order, it has produced only violent agitations. 
It is time to put an end to these, for when political crises 
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are suffered to continue too long, the people terminate them 
by throwing a veil over the statue of liberty, and by placing 
a scal upon the lips of the law. Spain desires a regeneration, 
and not a revolution; but, in order to accomplish this, the 
government must summon to their side men capable of coun- 
teracting the revolutionary element which still exists, though 
feeble and disregarded: they must remember that every defeat 
of the army perpetuates for another day that feverish excite- 
ment among men ready to attack every thing which separates 
them from their object. We doubt not that the present ministry 
will answer the hopes, the expectations, which they have raised ; 
and in spite, doubtless, of many errors, the confidence which 
they inspire will give them a force, a support, which all the 
preceding ministries have wanted. 

We have seen with pain, how ill the prodigious efforts of the 
men of property in Spain have been appreciated by the French 
government, which, so far from yielding them a frank and cordial 
support, appears to be withdrawing from the treaty of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance; whilst the hostile and calumnious tone of the 
official journals of the Doctrinaire ministry surpasses, in violence 
and falsehood, those even of the Carlist party themselves. There 
is a kind of fatality attending the relations of Franceand Spain— 
two countries formed to harmonise in all respects ; and it seems 
as if the saying, “ Jl n’y a plus de Pyrénées,” has been only 
a cruel and ironical taunt. There is a species of periodical 
action and reaction, equally fatal to both nations, of which 
they seem threatened with a renewal. The war of succession, 
that of 1793, of 1808, of 1823, are examples too lamentable 
not to deter from a repetition of such attempts. The con- 
tinuance of the civil war in Spain presents to France dangers 
to which she would in vain endeavour to shut her eyes. Ina 
neighbouring country she has witnessed a sudden federation, 
attended with circumstances no less remarkable; and she can- 
not avoid recognising the evidence of the force of provincial 
traditions, or that the ideas of federalism have still an active 
and vigorous existence. ‘The sudden uprising of these juntas 
in 1808 for the defence of the country, in 1835 against the 
ministry, and in 1836 for the re-establishment of the Constitu- 
tion, are grave and important facts, plain manifestations of the 
tendency of public opinion: The central power has once more 
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recovered authority, but will it retain it permanently? We 
may reasonably doubt this, unless the civil war has a speedy 
termination. If indeed it is prolonged, and the monarchy, 
powerless to restore peace to the country, is likewise abandoned 
from without by its allies, the day perhaps is not far distant 
when the resolution of the Spanish people will resume all its 
vigour ; and when, leaving to the Navarrese and to the Basque 
provinces their fweros for which they are combating, each pro- 
vince, reclaiming its own, will retire from a contest, which 
must then cease, from want of an object. 

Is it reserved to our age to witness the country which has 
been regarded as the classical soil of monarchy, fall into dis- 
memberment after three centuries of a compact and firm exist- 
ence? We do not believe this; although our conviction is, 
that the form of a federative republic will, at a future, though 
very distant period, be the crowning step in the regeneration 
of Spain. It depends on France and England to arrest for a 
long period this movement, so dangerous to the whole of 
Europe. But let us be well assured that the civil war must 
inevitably ‘have this result; if it continues, the counsels of 
reason and forbearance will cease to be of any effect, and 
absolute despair, the most fatal prompter to action, will usurp 
all influence over the nation. 

The present ministry possesses no other force than that 
which the confidence and the general esteem of Spain gives it : 
but what is more fugitive than the popularity of a ministry ? 
All their efforts will be directed to the re-establishment of order, 
and to a vigorous prosecution of the war. They have, how- 
ever, come into power at a period when the disorder is at its 
height; and it can scarcely he hoped that the remedy of the 
evil can be so speedy as to satisfy the expectations, or pre- 
tended expectations, of that bedy of idle and ill-disposed men 
whom every revolution raises to the surface of agitation. 

Our task is finished ; we have spoken of Spain, such as we 
have seen her after a long examination of all the elements 
which are working or paralysing her restoration. ‘Time alone 
can verify or condieum our predictions, and we appeal to the 
future. Would that England and France could be convinced, 
as we are, that upon the triumph of a wise and rational 
liberty in Spain depends the repose of the whole of Europe! 
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A federative republic, or a monarchical absolutism, would 
equally disturb the balance of society ; whilst, on the contrary, 
Spain, under the reformed Constitution of 1812, may be able 
to preserve her monarchy, and at the same time to secure to 
the nation all their liberties and their municipal franchises, so 
dear to the people, and so necessary to their greatness both at 
home and abroad. 


ArTICLE IX. 


> 
Ministerial Changes in France. 


On this side of the channel, where a majority in Parliament 
alone possesses the privilege of making and unmaking a minis- 
try, the fall of M. Thiers may seem an effect without a cause. 
The Chambers did not drive him from office, for his retirement 
took placeduring the recess ; it cannot be said that he sank under 
the blows of public opinion, for it spared him, as one spares a 
child whose growth one wishes to foster. He was popular; the 
men who have succeeded him were unpopular: with them no 
one sympathizes ; the Chamber of Deputies looks upon them 
with repugnance—a repugnance which it has often expressed 
in votes of censure: the press persecutes them as the favourers 
or accomplices of the fallen dynasty; even the king, disposed 
as he is to adopt the same theories as themselves, has a real 
aversion for their persons. 

Despite of all these causes of exclusion, the Doctrinaires 
are in power: despite of so many supports and resources, 
M. Thiers has been unable to maintain himself. What are we 
to think of these apparent contradictions ? 

M. Thiers has split upon no other rock than his own 
character; he has fallen, like Nebuchadnezzar’s statue, because 
the brazen colossus had feet of clay: he has ruined himself, 
at the very time when his enemies hardly dared attack him. 

The late president of the council is, by nature, like the 
Spanish soldier, of whom one is in the habit of saying, he was 
brave on such a day, orat such a place. He is never alike for 
two minutes; his resolutions pass like lightning through his 
mind ; and his policy, instead of pursuing a straight and con- 
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tinuous path, advances by springs and bounds: he has neither 
sequence in his ideas, nor consistency in his character. France, 
under his guidance, resembled a man of honour delivered into 
the hands of a courtesan, who forces all her caprices upon 
him, and troubles, while she fascinates him. Nothing, in- 
deed, short of the disordered situation of that great country 
could ever have allowed a character so full of failings and 
of weaknesses, to occupy the highest place among her con- 
stituted powers. The Majorité suffered itself to be dazzled 
by the brilliancy of his fluent oratory. M. Thiers became 
minister because he was unrivalled asa public speaker ; much 
in the same way as among savage tribes, the most robust and 
courageous, not the wisest or most prudent, warrior is elected 
to command. 

The Ministry of M. Thiers maintained a sufficiently firm 
position during the last session: the majority supported, and 
at the same time, kept it within bounds. As long as his 
power was disputed, the president of the council was reserved 
in his language, and seemed to wish to raise himself to that 
moral dignity in which he has always been deficient: but no 
sooner was he delivered from the control of the Chambers, 
than he threw off the mask and gave free course to his 
temper. The intoxication of success added to his unbounded 
ambition; the feeling of his own talent, increased by the 
mediocrity of all his colleagues; and pride, in him, had 
reached almost the pitch of Ne M. ‘Thiers seriously 
looked upon himself as a second Napoleon, called to extend 
the limits of France, and of course to govern without 
contradiction in the mean time. 

Hence all the faults of the last ministry. The president of 
the council, in the majority of cases, did not even condescend 
to consult his colleagues. Thus, by a telegraphic dispatch, 
he recalled General Bugeaud from the banks of the Tafira, in 
order to give him the command of the force which was to 
march into Spain, without giving any notice to the minister 
at war, who is commander in chief of the army. M. Thiers 
had no more respect for the representatives of foreign powers ; 
he treated the ambassadors with a familiarity which has more 
than once caused complaint to be made to the king, and, with 
that thoughtlessness which he displays on all occasions, he was 
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heard to exclaim, at one of his own parties, “ O mon dieu, il 
“ est huit heures, Frias va venir; je lui ai donné rendexvous, 
“ et je ne sais plus ce que favais a lui dire.” 

Something yet stranger remains. It is well known that M. 
Thiers and M. Guizot tolerated, encouraged, and even laid 
down, as a constitutional axiom, the right of the king to inter- 
vene, personally, in affairs of state; and one might have 
thought that M. Thiers, on becoming prime minister, would, 
better than any one, remember this doctrine, manufactured for 
the express use of the new throne. No such thing: M. Thiers 
aspired to dictate even to his master, and he set about it by 
putting aside, in the rudest manner, those courtly forms, 
which, if they serve for nothing else, serve to moderate the 
shock of conflicting opinions. 

Before the question of intervention was laid before the 
council of ministers, it had been debated between the king 
and M. Thiers. In the course of this discussion, which was 
carried on with equal warmth by the two interlocutors, 
M. Thiers forgot himself so far as to say, “ Je dois déclarer au 
“ Roi qwil n'a jamais été de bonne foi dans cette question.” 
Was not Louis Philippe justified in exclaiming against the 
ingratitude and insolence of his minister? A few days after 
this conversation, and when the rupture was already inevitable, 
M. Thiers, who was going into the country to forget the cares 
of greatness, called upon the king, and said to him, just as if 
he were speaking to a clerk in one of his own offices; “ Je 
“ pars pour la chasse; jy resterai deux jours. Je vous en 
“ prie, au moins, Sire, ne faites rien sans moi.” The king, 
on describing this scene to one of his aides-de-camp, added, 
with a feeling of humiliation, * Quand jentendis ces paroles, 
“ il me sembla qu'on me donnait des coups de baton sur la 
“ téte.” 

If we may trust the assurances of persons in the confidence 
of the court, the king was prepared to make a compromise 
with his ministers in the difficult question of intervention ; and 
would at least have conceded extensive enlistments for the 
purpose of strengthening the foreign legion. ° But the political 
question had now become mixed up with a question of personal 
dignity: Louis Philippe and M. Thiers could no longer meet 
at the same council board; the king must have feared to 
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humble the throne before the power of the minister: the latter 
trusted to the support of the Chambers to force the will of the 
sovereign. In fact, M. Thiers has shown as much haste to 
quit the cabinet, as most ministers show to get into it: he 
seems persuaded that they will be reduced to the necessity of 
recalling him, and that his triumphant return to power will 
be, like Necker’s in 1790, upon the shoulders of the people. 

On the first rumour of a ministerial crisis, M. Guizot 
hastened to Paris; M. Duchatel, who was reposing himself on 
the coast of Gascony, took post, and followed close after 
his master; the whole staff of the Doctrine were soon 
assembled, and ready for the assault. Louis Philippe, who 
dreaded the tutorship of the Doctrinaires more than the 
impertinent pretensions of M. Thiers, but who well knew that 
that coterie had much more ambition than pride, did not 
submit to M. Guizot’s conditions, but dictated his own through 
M. Mole. 

The enfantement of the new ministry was long and tedious. 
Louis Philippe had two reasons for desiring that the cabinet 
should not be homogeneous: in the first place, because an 
administration formed of men unanimous in opinion upon 
important points, necessarily annuls the king’s preponderance 
in the cabinet ; and, secondly, because at the present moment, 
no opinion has power enough over the chambers, to command, 
alone, a majority. He has, accordingly, exerted all his tact to 
compose a ministry of incongruous elements, which remain in 
equilibrium merely through the exertion of opposing forces. 

In the ministry of the 3rd of September, three distinct 
shades of opinion are blended. MM. Guizot, Duchatel, and 
De Gasparin belong to the doctrinaire school; M. Mole, in 
the Chamber of Peers, and M. Martin du Nord, in the House 
of Deputies, represent that political party, which keeps on 
good terms with all governments, and which professes to save 
them in spite of themselves: M. Persil, General Bernard, and 
Admiral Rosamel are simply devoted courtiers, with different 
degrees of fanaticism and energy. These last form the centre, 
the waverers of the council; by disposing of their votes in 
favor of M. Molé or M. Guizot, the king is enabled to throw 
the majority into either scale at his pleasure. 

The juste milieu system—that system of selfishness incar- 
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nate in the person of the king—remained strong, and even 
appeared durable, whilst it had for its instruments two such 
men as Thiers and Guizot. Their defects were neutralized 
by their good qualities, and they served as counterpoises to 
each other. M. Guizot, grave and serious in his language, 
gave character and dignity to his ministry; while M. Thiers, 
a man of no such severity of conduct, supplied the cabinet 
with the liveliness, subtlety, and fertility in expedients, which 
in France are, unhappily, considered of far more importance 
than honesty, uprightness of character, or large and noble 
views of policy. These two ministers united the two great 
fractions of the parliamentry centres ; the centre gauche and 
centre droit. The existence of the majority organized by 
M. Perier in 1831, depended upon the alliance of these two 
men; but they themselves could no longer remain united, from 
the time when the two centres had once shown symptoms of 
tending to a separation. 

This decomposition of the juste milieu, prepared by pre- 
vious events, began to show itself at the commencement of the 
last session; and it became evident, from that moment, that 
before renouncing its favourite system, the crown would attempt 
to employ separately the two men and the two parties, whose 
union had assured the success of the reaction. We first saw 
the Thiers’ phase in the ministry of the 22nd of February, 
which was formed by the union of the centre gauche and the 
tiers parti; we are now about to witness the Guizot phase, in 
the ministry of the 6th of September, formed by the union of 
the centre droit, not with the legitimist tories who are still 
pouting, and will not answer any advances, but with the 
Philippizing tories of the Upper House. 

The great object of the combination is to augment the 
influence of the peerage in the government. The Doctrinaire 
journals have received their instructions; to them it is com- 
mitted to persuade the people, that the charte, in declaring 
that the ministry should be the creature of the majority, does 
not allude exclusively to the elective majority; and that the 
opinions of the Chamber of Peers should be reckoned for 
something in the constitutional order. They add that this 
chamber reckons among its members all the men of distinction 
in the state, and that it possesses almost all the intelligence 
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and experience of the country ; but they do not mention that 
the greater part of thesecé/ébrités have justly forfeited all respect 
on the part of their fellow citizens, by their prostitution to every 
government. What confidence can the country place in 
M. Pasquier, who served Napoleon, and served Louis XVIII., 
and still serves Louis Philippe I.? Was not M. Mol¢, 
minister of Napoleon and minister of the revolution of July, 
one of those who condemned Marshal Ney to death? Is not 
the mere name of M. Decaze the symbol of political tergiversa- 
tion? and M. de Talleyrand the synonyme of that cunning 
selfishness which swims through all revolutions, and always 
finds a fortune among the ruins of its country ? 

M. Guizot has no esteem for the Chamber of Peers, and he 
despises the Deputies as an assembly of ignorant bourgeois : 
but the Peers are docile instruments, and the Deputies rebel- 
lious, and hence his preference for the former. When so 
important an innovation as the transfer of the influence and 
power of one chamber to another, has been resolved upon, it 
is certainly the occasion to flatter public opinion, and attempt 
to secure a long lease of office. M. Guizot felt that this was 
his situation, and demanded the dissolution of the chamber ; 
the king decisively refused, thus showing that he preferred the 
present chamber to the ministry, and that the sacrifice of the 
new-comers would not cost him much. 

M. Guizot committed a great blunder in accepting office, 
under the condition of preserving the present chamber; by 
that act he descended from his rank of the chief of a party, 
How can he, indeed, present himself before that majority, of 
which he has so openly exhibited his distrust ? Will he not 
be reduced to the necessity of disarming it by concessions; of 
suffering himself to be drawn along by others; of humbly 
following in the track marked out by M. Thiers; of speaking 
like M. Sauzet of conciliation, and like M. Passy of economy ; 
of playing a part, in short, instead of assuming the lofty 
position of the restorer of the monarchy and the aristocracy ? 

Undoubtedly it is no very difficult task for a ministry, be 
its character what it may, to obtain a majority in the elective 
chamber. M. Guizot himself will, perhaps, obtain it; but 
under what conditions ? This is the true question. Would he 
be supported by a majority, should. he pretend to oppose 
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M. de Salvandy to M. Dupin for the Presidency of the 
chamber? Could he command a majority, in an attempt to 
prevent the chamber from bestowing a mark of its favour upon 
M. Thiers, as, for example, his nomination as vice-president ? 
Should M. Thiers, fallen into discredit as he deservedly is, 
undertake to lead an opposition against the ministry, could 
MM. Guizot and Molé preserve a majority? The difficulties 
of their situation may be conceived from this single fact: the 
Journal des Débats, which never ceased to clamour for 
M. Guizot’s return to power, at the very moment of engaging 
to defend the new administration, formally reserved its attach- 
ment to M. Thiers; in the event of a contest, it wishes to be 
free to preserve its neutrality. 

The cabinet of the 6th of September will be extremely 
weak in the chambers. Neither M. Molé, nor M. Duchatel 
are orators; M. Martin du Nord, an intriguer but an intelli- 
gent administrateur, is little calculated for the arena of 
debate; M. Persil, a sort of attorney, familiar with the 
chicanery of special pleading, full of malignity and hate, may 
serve, in a period of civil war, like the blast of a forge, to 
excite into a blaze the already inflamed passions of party, but 
in a period of calm he wearies and disgusts his audience. 
Lastly, M. Guizot, who alone will sustain the whole weight of 
the debates, has a grave and formal eloquence, which adapts 
itself with difficulty to sudden struggles, and requires pre- 
paration in order to exhibit itself to advantage. ‘There is then 
not one orator in the ministry, and this in a country where 
power is the reward of eloquence; and opposed to such 
redoubtable antagonists as MM. Thiers, Dupin, Barrot, 
Berryer, Dufaure, Teste, and Garnier Pagés ! 

But this is not all. The ministry was scarcely formed, 
before it exhibited the elements of dissolution. M. Guizot 
says, very readily, that he will never separate himself from 
M. Molé; but M. Molé does not say that he will remain 
for ever with M. Guizot. Should M. Molé even assert it, he 
would not be believed. ‘These two ministers are rivals in 
ambition. M. Guizot is proud of the superiority of his talents ; 
M. Mole of his birth and of the authority he has acquired in 
a long official career, commenced by Napoleon’s making him 
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a minister at the age of twenty-two. M. Guizot at first 
insisted upon the presidency of the council; the king placed it 
in the hands of M. Molé. The chief of the Doctrinaire school, 
though at liberty to choose the ministry of the interior, pre- 
ferred to take refuge in that of public instruction, which 
occupies but little of his time, and thus permits him to watch 
more actively over the general march of affairs. Unable to be 
the chief of the ministry, he aspires to be its soul. 

The character of M. Molé is another stumbling block. 
The president of the council has not the haughty manners 
and severity of character which distinguish M. Guizot; but 
his pride, however concealed under more polished forms, is 
no less real. Add to this, that his irritable and unaccommo- 
dating temper gives him, perpetually, the air of a discon- 
tented man. M. Molé could hardly be other than a stumbling 
block in any conceivable combination ; he has not the strength 
to rule, and he will not consent to be ruled; he wants, at once, 
both courage and bonhommie. 

Should a spark of disunion penetrate into the cabinet, it 
will meet with one man whose every effort will at once be 
exerted to blow it into a flame. M. Persil is one of those 
malicious, and at the same time mean creatures, who, like ill- 
tempered curs, lick the hand of their master, and snap in 
revenge at every thing else within reach of their teeth. 
Without sincerity, heart, or opinion of his own, he is, in one 
word, Louis Philippe’s spy in the cabinet. He countersigned 
the nomination of MM. de Bassano, ‘Teste, Passy, and Charles 
Dupin, the ministers of the Srd November; he detested the 
Doctrinaires at that period, and compared them to the Jesuits. 
Three days afterwards, he countersigned the re-entry of his 
ancient colleagues, MM. Guizot, Thiers, &c., and thought 
himself happy in being admitted in their company. M. Passy, 
whom he had decided, by false reports, and by insinuating 
that the public tranquillity was menaced, to assume the 
ministry of finance, has openly declared, in the tribune, that 
M. Persil deceived him. M. de Rigny, his colleague, whose 
conversation he had reported to the king, exhibited his con- 
tempt for him, in presence of five hundred persons assembled 
in the saloons of the Tuileries. And yet M. Persil is a 
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minister at the present moment; and what is more, he is 
minister of justice, and represents in France, law, justice, 
and morality ! 

The new cabinet is equally deficient in administrative 
ability. M. de Gasparin, who has been placed in the depart- 
ment of the interior, was préfet at Lyons, during the riots of 
April. A man fitted only for the ordinary routine of office, 
and destitute of political intelligence, he neither anticipated 
nor prevented the impending crisis. M.Guizot, who is not 
blind to the incapacity of this minister, abandons the com- 
munes, the hospices, and the prisons, to his direction, but 
reserves for M. de Remusat, sub-secretary of state, the whole 
political duty, the elections, and the instructions to be given 
to the préfets. 

M. Martin du Nord is still more completely out of his 
element in the ministry of commerce. His life has been passed 
in the study of the law, and he was Procwreur-général of the 
Cour Royale of Paris, when nominated to his present situation. 
Unacquainted with commercial matters, he still represents in 
the chamber a manufacturing department, interested in main- 
taining the exorbitant duties imposed in France upon all 
articles of foreign production similar to its own, M. Martin 
is placed between his duty as a minister on the-one hand, and 
his interest as a deputy on the other—the most false of all posi- 
tions for a public man. M. Duchatel, the minister of finance, 
has been instructed to present the scheme of tarif laws to the 
chamber; in other words, M. Martin will enjoy the title, and 
M. Duchatel discharge the functions. Thus we have two 
important ministries, in which the administration will only 
move by an auxiliary impulse, and will be, consequently, des- 
titute of all consistency and unity. 

Finally, General Bernard, who has suffered himself to be 
nominated minister of war, has neither the military reputation 
nor the firmness of character, which the chief of the French 
army should, at this day, possess. The army is discontented, 
and decorations and promotions have been lavished upon it 
without satisfying it. ‘The French soldier has never been 
a passive instrument; he is eminently subject to the impulse 
of a moral feeling; he must have glory or liberty ; battles, or 
the development of the institutions of the country. To mak¢ 
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use of the army, as has been done for the last five years, to 
restrain public opinion, to fire upon the factions, to encamp 
upon the scarcely extinguished volcano of popular feeling, and 
to give it no compensation, as the emperor knew well how to 
do, by more glorious occasions of pouring out its blood, is to 
keep it in an unnatural situation, tending to produce insubor- 
dination in the ranks. The secret societies are multiplying 
in the regiments, and the most exaggerated opinions are pro- 
fessed ; for the soldiers, who read but little, have not, like the 
citizens, who have retired to the civil walks of life, the means 
of enlightening and tempering their convictions. Republican 
forms seduce them, because they exalt the feeling of nationality, 
a feeling more dearly cherished by men with arms in their 
hands, and whose stirring duty it is to guard the frontier of 
their native country. 

Marshal Soult, for whom the ministry of war was intended, 
but who refused to lend his name to the new cabinet, might 
indeed have, in some degree, suppressed the ferment of 
disorder; for the army fears him and knows his military 
talents. But henceforth, nothing but war, or a truly liberal 
ministry, will be able to Philippize the spirit of the regiments; 
the system of resistance has completely alienated it, and the 
popularity which the king has lost, will not be restored by the 
parades of the camp of Compiégne. The king regards Marshal 
Soult as his saviour, and would willingly dissolve the ministry 
to secure his support. In France, it is generally believed that 
the ministry will not survive the approaching session. 

We have laid bare the causes which brought about the 
ministerial counter-revolution of the 6th of September; our 
readers have been made aware of the weak points of the new 
administration ; we must now look at it at work: what will it 
do, and what political system will direct its course ? 

The tendency of the present ministry cannot be doubted. 
It desires, as has been wittily observed, la restauration de la 
restauration, moins la restauration ; it wishes to accomplish 
with the younger, what the Doctrinaires were unable to effect 
with the elder branch of the Bourbons ; to establish a govern- 
ment of the juste milieu, supported by the wealthy classes, 
capitalists, or landowners. MM. Guizot and Molé were both 
opposed to the abolition of the hereditary peerage, and they 
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hope, by flattering the vanity of the wealthy bourgeois, to 
re-establish it,among the institutions of the country. They 
both think that the power of the elective chamber has been 
too much enlarged at the expense of the royal prerogative, 
and they believe themselves charged with a mission to restore 
the latter. Finally, they suppose that the clergy, humbled by 
the revolution of 1830, will not put too high a price upon its 
alliance; and they propose to restore its ancient influence over 
affairs of state, together with the place in the Chamber of 
Peers, of which it was deprived. 

This plan is not very much to be feared. The electoral 
body, limited as it is in France, will never permit its execution. 
Perhaps this selfish bowrgeoisie excludes the inferior classes 
more completely than it should, from access to the positions 
occupied by the government; but it is still more irreconcilably 
hostile to the men and the souvenirs of the restoration. M. 
Guizot will be wrecked against this disposition of the public 
mind, perfectly expressed in the revolutionary proverb, les 
blancs seront toujours blancs, et les bleus toujours bleus. 

The policy of the new ministry may far more easily disturb 
our foreign relations. In the state of moral torpor in which 
France is at present sunk, it bestows but little attention on what 
is passing around ; and provided its Government do not expose 
it to war, demands no very rigorous account of the employ- 
ment of the national influence abroad. France insists upon 
one point alone, the alliance with England ; to this she adheres, 
as much from instinct as from reflection; no ministry is strong 
enough to break it; and this is the reason why it has not yet 
been broken by the Doctrinaires. 

Since England entered upon the high road of reform, M. 
Guizot no longer looks to her for his models of government— 
at most he imitates, not the England of 1836, but the England 
of 1688: the latter pleases him as the culminating point of the 
aristocracy. M. Molé, on the other hand, is, in diplomacy, of 
the school opposed to M. de Talleyrand; he believes that an 
alliance with Russia would ensure to France greater commer- 
cial advantages, and more chances of aggrandizement—a poli- 
tical idea worthy of the man who would close the ports of 
France against foreign grain, for the purpose of raising the 
rent of land and the income of property ! 

VOL. IIIl.—N” VI. 00 
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Louis Philippe has always reserved to himself the supreme 
direction of the foreign policy, and he gives to his diplomacy 
a strongly pronounced tendency towards the alliances of the 
North. Republicanism is as odious to him in Switzerland and 
America as in France; and wherever a revolution may break 
out, he regards it as a personal enemy. 

What proves that the species of persecution organized by 
M. de Montebello, against the Swiss Cantons, did not originate 
alone with M. Thiers, is the fact, that the new cabinet suffers 
itself to be drawn into the same difficulties. Instead of recall- 
ing the ambassador, he is instructed to protest against the 
remonstrances of the Vorort. 

As to Spain, Louis Philippe may be said to treat it now as 
Pitt did the French Revolution formerly. He refuses it all 
assistance, while awaiting the moment to attack it. The ad- 
vice of Louis Philippe it was which misled the Government of 
that unhappy land, and precipitated it into the perilous situa- 
tion in which it is at present. In 1835, M. Thiers, then Mi- 
nister of the Interior, sounded Lord Palmerston upon the 
question of an intervention in Spain; twenty thousand French 
soldiers might, in two months, have suppressed the insurrection 
between the Ebro and the Pyrenees; and the Spanish Revolu- 
tion, no longer alarmed for its own existence, might have fol- 
lowed a more regular course. Lord Palmerston judged incor- 
rectly of the situation of affairs, and refused to second M. 
Thiers ; yet nothing less than the concurrence of the ministers 
of the two countries could have triumphed over the personal 
repugnance of Louis Philippe. M. Thiers, reduced to his own 
strength, attempted to force the king: we know the result. 

The Doctrinaire journals proposed a contre-projet. This 
was to make war at the same time against Don Carlos, and>the 
Constitution of 1812, for the purpose of re-establishing the 
statuto réal. Consistency required this of the systéme. But 
M. Guizot, who knew the aversion of the King to any decisive 
movement, hastened to decline all connection with this prema- 
ture plan. 

Louis Philippe has particular reasons for being opposed to an 
intervention. He dreads the effect of the contact, or as he thinks 
contagion, of revolutionary ideas upon the French soldiery. 
The difficulty of combating the influence of the secret societies 
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in the army, dispersed and watched as it is in its garrisons, is 
immense ; what would it be with the excitement of war, when 
the regiments marched en masse, the French singing the Mar- 
seillaise, and the Spaniards the T'ragala? After planting in 
Navarre the flag of the Constitution of 1812, would not the 
French army be tempted to display the standard of the Re- 
public, or to plant the tree of liberty, on this side of the 
Pyrenees ? 

We must add, that the intervention, though favourable to 
the interests of France, is not very popular either at Paris, or 
in the Departments. The middle class, the class which 
governs, dreads all enterprizes of which it does not distinctly 
see the end; it recollects the long wars of the Peninsula; and 
when told that it is often its interest, as well as its duty, to aid 
its neighbours, struggling for civil and political liberty, it in- 
quires how much it will cost. It might be asked with equal 
justice, how much France loses by this equivocal neutrality ; 
for the interruption of her commercial relations with Spain 
has already half ruined the Pyrenean departments. 

The present situation of Europe resembles, in many re- 
spects, that of 1820. ‘Then also, the French Government suf- 
fered itself to be engaged, contrary to the wishes of the nation, 
in the coalition of the absolute Kings against the liberties of 
the Continent. Austrian and French armies successively sup- 
pressed the revolutions of Piedmont, of Naples, and of the 
Spanish Peninsula. England alone, a ship at anchor, threat- 
ened to fire the cannon of alarm, and to excite a popular tem- 
pest throughout the world; and would to God that she had 
done so! Russia would now be less lofty, and less strong. ‘To 
England it belongs to insist upon the execution of the treaty 
of the Quadruple Alliance: let her force the last entrench- 
ments of the Ministry of the 6th of September, and compel it 
to pronounce between Don Carlos and the Constitution of 1812. 

She will thus render a service to the interests of liberty, 
which are in both lands the same. 
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ARTICLE X. 


Report of a Committee of the Manchester Statistical Society, 
on the State of Education in the Borough of Manchester, 
in 1834. 

Ditto ditto in the Borough of Salford, in 1835. 

Ditto ditto in the Borough of Bury, in 1835. 

Ditto ditto in the Borough of Liverpool, in 1836. 

Report from Select Committee on the State of Education, 
with Minutes of Evidence, 1834. 

Rapport fait au nom de la Commission chargée de Texamen 
du Projet de Budget pour lewercice, 1837. (Ministére 
de [Instruction Publique.) Séance du 18 Mai, 1836. 


WE believe we may as well take it at once for granted (though 
we are quite aware that it is not universally admitted in these 
enlightened islands), that a good education is a good thing. 
The doubts which were expressed, some years since, so very 
warmly on this matter, in times when a national debt was con- 
sidered anational blessing, and catholic slavery maintained to be 
essential to protestant liberty, have not altogether disappeared. 
The dowagers of all sects, political and religious, are very con- 
sistent, and delight in being the last in the breach made by 
the irruptions of experience and common sense. We can easily 
forgive them this weakness, but cannot indulge them with any 
further waste of ammunition. We may, therefore, without any 
disparagement, pass them by, and suppose their assent already 
granted to an axiom which one would think ought to be as 
obvious, as that light illumines, or that what is good, cannot 
be bad. 

But it is a very different question, what constitutes this good 
education, and how it is to be had. This is an inquiry worthy 
of far other debaters than the dowagers. 

Our best guide in such an investigation, is experience. But 
our experience, to be worth any thing, should extend a little 
beyond our own mole-hill. It is worth while casting a glance 
at our neighbours ; how have they settled this intricate ques- 
tion, and with what result ? 

Time was (it was a golden age), when Germany enjoyed, 
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undisturbed by any government interference, her “ voluntary” 
system of education. Each school had the happiness of choosing 
its own teacher, each teacher of teaching his own method, or of 
teaching without a method or, if he thought proper, of not 
teaching at all. There was no “ despotism” then, no “military 
drill ;” a perfectly free trade in instruction matters reigned 
every where,—every one was allowed the franchise of being 
as ignorant as he might think fit. Parents were not called on 
to make the unreasonable sacrifice of their children’s labour to 
their children’s instruction: intellectual and moral nourish- 
ment was forced on no one, until he called for it aloud, with a 
voice of hunger which no one could mistake; supply was most 
nicely and economically proportioned to demand ; and though 
the market was quite open, means being taken to keep demand 
as low as possible, there was little or no call for supply. 
People in power, in those days, occupied by far more im- 
portant cares, the entertaining sovereigns and attending proces- 
sions, declared every thing was going on so perfectly well on 
this arrangement, that any interference would be tyranny 
and folly : there was, consequently, no prying,—no direction, 
no money. ‘The Gymnasia, intended for the poor, had 
large funds, and few poor scholars,— the Universities en- 
joyed their solemn and profitable mystifications, their subscrip- 
tions to tests few believed, and fewer still understood ; doctors 
and licentiates graduated by virtue of their purses, and 
knowledge was bought and sold unmolested. All slept in 
dignified ease; for as long as the inferior school continued 
unreformed, little was to be apprehended in the higher. In a 
word, no one was entitled to set his neighbour in the right; 
and every one had the privilege of falling into as many errors 
as he chose, and groping out of them as he could, on the im- 
portant matter of his own and his children’s instruction. 

All this time, people high and low, praised education—highly 
esteemed education — and wished, by every possible means, 
education would descend amongst them. Somehow or other, 
education did not come; strange to say, though school houses 
education 





certainly grew more numerous—like other houses 
itself did not keep up with them, and children continued going 
to and coming from school, more majorum,” without bringing 
home much more than seems to have been picked up by their 
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forefathers. In a word, Germany made no marked progress, 
we are sorry to say, with all these manifold and manifest 
advantages. A few doubts were at last timidly expressed, 
that all was not right; then a few murmurs; and finally, 
but from the few only, a few and a very few complaints. 
Rulers would not believe, because the whole nation did 
not at once cry out,—that the nation was not perfectly 
content, and happy with the system; the suggestion that any 
thing could be better, was considered exceedingly “ hobby- 
horsical” and impertinent, and means taken to abate these first 
innovators, as a nuisance. Other men, however, soon started 
up in their place, who not only complained of the evil, but 
proposed a remedy. Amongst them was Basedow. His 
«* Methoden Buch” is the prospectus of the very system which 
many then deemed folly, but which is now law. 

“To whom,” says he, after bitter invectives against the 
existing degradation and corruption of education, 


“ To whom can any individual friend of humanity, who may have attained, 
in this most important of all matters, new information, experience, and energy, 
address himself for a due consideration of his propositions. How can he hope, 
that even when he is admitted, he will receive public assistance, or even sufficient 
protection and permission to enable him to carry them into execution, without 
which, all his suggestions must turn out no more than so many black lines upon 
white paper, to be left to the moth, or devoted to the purposes of the tradesman. 
Of what advantage is it, as things now are, that this paper thus coloured should 
pass under the eyes of the reader? He will possibly exclaim, ‘ the writer is quite 
* right in many particulars, but who is to reduce his suggestions to practice ?’ or, 
‘ who is this who pretends to show us the way? What right has he to teach 


om?” 


The evils which arose out of this total absence of all 
superintending or controlling power (the perfection of the 
voluntary principle), seem to have been numerous. 


“The inspection at present exercised by the most distinguished ministers, 
must be very inefficient, so far as the necessary improvements in public instruc- 
tion are in question, inasmuch as it forms but the hundredth part of their func- 
tions, or is confided to a single minister, who, great as he may be (and I admit, 
with every sentiment of respect, that there are even Grandisons amongst them), 
cannot extend his care to every object, or raise himself beyond the highest point of 
humanity. Hence it follows, that in many places very inferior societies, and indi- 
viduals, are, at present, the only inspectors and administrators of our public schools 
and studies: or, sometimes the duty is confided to some clergyman who derives 
his consideration from his place, and is altogether unprovided with that 
necessary knowledge of the public wants, or the progressive extension of the 
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sciences, without which, it is impossible fully to understand the proportion which 
should be kept up between such wants and such extension.” 

The consequences of this inertness or hostility were most 
conspicuous, in the whole range, material and moral, of Ger- 
man education. The schools were few, miserably built, and 
in the worst situations; there was no classification, or studies 
proportionate to age or objects; no class books, deserving the 
name; no teachers, and no methods. In a word, there was no 
education, and under the existing system, little hopes of having 
one. What was the remedy? Innumerable projects for the 
improvement of education, instances of successful experiments 
had been urged by distinguished men on the mass of the public: 
they were all unprofitable. Basedow saw that the corrective 
could not exist in the causes which had produced the evil. He 
did not trust to its power of self-regeneration; he looked 
beyond it. 

“Could these monstrous errors and defects of our school system have con- 
tinued, if those who were better informed and better qualified to reduce their 
information to practice, had had free access, in any one instance, to an effective 
Boarp, which in virtue of its situation might have sufficient impartiality, 
knowledge, and authority to examine such suggestions, and sufficient powers, to 
take the necessary measures for carrying such portions as might be deemed 
beneficial into effect? I say expressly to take the necessary measures ; for the 
injurious methods now in use in our public schools, are too old and too general, 


and the hostility to more natural ones too strong, not to require, first and 
above all things, no small assistance to carry such changes into operation.” 


He farther defines the character of this Board : 


“IT speak of a respectably constituted Government Board, or superintending 
Council of Moral Police (Staats-Collegium, oder moralischer Polizey-Conseil) which 
under the direction of the crown, may have at all times the opportunity of com- 
munication with the government, and be not only acquainted with men and 
science, but with the wants and resources of the whole community, according to 
the special form of its constitution, and who will judge the more dispassionately 
of any difficulties or opposition, which at the outset must necessarily attend all 
improvement, from the conviction that individually they can neither suffer nor 
benefit in consequence.” 

He proposes to entrust it with full powers for the reform and 
superintendence of public instruction, viz. with power:—1. To 
select the sites, and watch over the construction of establish- 
ments for education.—2. To classify these anew, from the 
elementary school to the university—3. To extend them 
where wanted, and to provide a new series of class books.— 


4. To establish and superintend seminaries for teachers.— 
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5. To appoint teachers to schools in future to be established, 
and to fix their salaries.—6. To exercise a general system of 
inspection and control. Some of these functions deserve a more 
special attention. And first of books. 

To the want of a well-digested series of class books not 
only the errors in methods of education, but all the after 
incoherence and confusion in the mind of the pupil, and, 
generally speaking, in the public mind, are traceable. 

“Such is the labyrinth,” says he, “ produced by indiscriminate reading. 
Those who up to their thirtieth year, have been enabled to dedicate some time 
to thinking and reflection, find at the end perhaps of that period, some issue 
from its windings, and settle down into some plan both for their understanding 
and their heart, which, imperfect as it may be, is still preferable to this 
eternal chaos. But the majority of readers, learned and unlearned, remain 
generally in the same state, the whole of their life, without feeling any desire for 
deliverance, surrendered to incredulity and immoral habits.” 

This evil, the result of the ill-selected and heterogeneous 
character of their early studies, is to be remedied only by a 
good selection of class books, on an uniform principle. 
This he suggests should be accomplished, by an educational 
course, or series of text books, for every grade of education, 
under the name of Encyclopeedia. 

“* My plan for school books is divided into two classes; 1. Elementary works, 
which I confine to private institutions and schools, and to which alone I intend 
to devote my pen; 2. The Elementary Library for Gymnasia, whose object is 
declared by its name, and a portion of which, on the completion of the former, I 
purpose to execute, leaving the remainder to the care of such enlightened men 
as I can induce to join me in the undertaking.” 


These two were to be followed by a third—the “Cabinet 
“ Library,” for the use of grown-up persons, or for the lending 


libraries of schools. 
When this course was in full operation, and good methods 
were thus rendered positive and permanent, attention was to 


be directed to teachers. 

“ Of all the plans hitherto suggested, one has proved as defective as the other, 
This can only be remedied by compelling teachers to confine themselves in the 
order and choice of their text books, and in general in the methods they adopt in 
teaching; to a well-digested plan, and to fixed principles. In order to effect 
this, it is essential that the State should take upon itself the inspection of schools, 
and should no longer surrender public instruction to the caprice of individuals. 
This object deserves the most mature consideration of the Board of Education.” 


Examinations are to be held, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the competency of the teachers. 
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‘In these examinations, however, they are not to be expected to show their 
knowledge, but in the functions expected from them, and especially in the art of 
teaching, and the management of schools, they are required to give unequivocal 
proofs of their qualifications.” . . . . Examinations, only assist in dis- 
covering good teachers where they really exist, but by no means create them 
where they do not. To effect this, Seminaries for teachers are indispensably 
requisite. There should, therefore, be in every country a Gymnasium for masters 
(Seminaristen Gymnasium), in which young men might devote themselves to the 
profession of teaching, and with every assistance and under the eye of an 
experienced professor (Seminaristen Professor), go through a theoretic and prac- 
tical course of study for some years. At the close of this course, the seminary 
should present the student with a detailed attestation of his progress and capa- 
bilities, which will serve to direct such as may have hereafter to choose, much 
better than any examination. After this, should any teacher so furnished with 
a testimonial be found unqualified for his situation, the Board should make 
strict inquiry, with a view to the punishment of the person who had given it. 
When once such a course of proceeding had been fully established, the 
students declared eligible might be classed according to their respective ages, 
or the nature of their respective testimonials, and appointed accordingly, and 
in proportion as they conducted themselves well, promoted to situations of 
higher rank and emolument, inasmuch as their wants must necessarily increase 
with years and the increase and growth of a family. If these arrangements 
be neglected or deferred much longer, it will be utterly impossible to look for a 
perfect organization of education ; it will be rarely or never practicable to ascertain 
the qualifications of teachers; schools, like every other situation, will continue 
to be disposed of through mere cabal; teachers will still be chosen by one 
party from pecuniary considerations, by another because the candidate is of good 
family ; by a third because he has a pretty sister; by a fourth because he is on 
terms of intimacy with the valets-de-chambre of persons in power, or has filled 
the situation of tutor at half-price in some nobleman’s family. Admirable 
reasons truly for supposing him qualified to discharge the important duty of con- 
ducting public education !” 


But all this, however desirable, could not go on without 
funds—whence were they to come? Then, as now, the Ex- 
chequer stepped in with its difficulties. Basedow soon settled 


them. 


“In the great majority of places, there is now, as formerly, through the means 
of endowments and the usual payments for schools, and instruction given by 
public teachers and professors, abundant provision for any costs to be encoun- 
tered, in carrying into execution this reform of our school system, without 
imposing new burthens on the state, or indeed on any one individual. It is 
only requisite that the funds, far too enormous for their present objects, should 
be distributed more generally in other places and for other purposes—that those 
which are too small and scattered should be collected—that the number of 
schools and gymnasia should be reduced, and the funds now applied to salaries, 
buildings, libraries, stipends, and burses, should be administered with more 
prudence and economy. How many endowments are now to be found, supported 
by the state or by individuals, where to each master can scarcely be reckoned 
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two scholars or hearers. This has now continued for twenty, thirty, nay for a 
hundred years, and at this present moment things are not better than they ever 
were. And even if it were otherwise, even if it were admitted that public in- 
struction would require larger funds than what hitherto have been destined to 
it, will not the friend of humanity, and the wise statesman, be enabled to dis- 
cover new sources for such purposes, if once he be convinced that no one 
application of the resources of the state is so sure of consolidating all ranks 
and classes of the community, as this single one for the promotion of public 
instruction.” 


This was written in the year 1770—before Radicalism, 
Charities Inquiry Commissioners, or Boards of Education in 
any country in Europe, were even dreamt of—and by a man 
essentially practical, of very wide and multiplied influence, 
who had travelled over all Germany, and a great part of 
Europe, with the single view of minutely inquiring into the 
existing state of its education; and who, after probing the 
evils and abuses which he every where met with in his course, 
addresses these propositions to the states of Germany, as the 
only efficient remedy for their cure. That his wisdom was not 
listened to, that his experience was denied, that his courage 
was met with persecution—can easily be imagined. Basedow, 
during a long life, though occasionally patronised by some 
insignificant princes of his own country, and by some influen- 
tial ones, such as Christian and Catherine, of others, made 
little or no impression on the educational systems of Germany. 
His attempt was characterised by the clergy as irreligious, by 
the people as arbitrary, by the governments as intrusive. The 
voluntary system still continued to mis-educate ad libitum, 
and all chances of Education Reform seemed to be indefinitely 
adjourned. 

By degrees, a sense of the state importance of education 
began to appear. Frederick the Great had the hardihood to 
interfere with these privileges of the people. He dared to 
rescue the child from the ignorance of the parent, and insisted 
that he should extend his protection to mind as well as person. 
He required that every child should be educated, and looking 
for certainty instead of contingency, substituted law to the 
voluntary system in Prussia. 

This was recognising, in a very decided manner, the neces- 
sity of universal education. But it was not yet education. 
Children were sent to schools, but schools were not yet re- 
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formed. There was a great distance indeed between this first 
step and Basedow’s regeneration. The voluntary system had 
ceased, but the evils it had generated still continued. 

A succeeding government saw this, and set wisely and 
earnestly about the task. Hardenberg and his colleagues saw 
the evil, and had the courage to adopt the remedy. The 
government which had imposed upon its people the necessity 
of education, had virtually taken upon itself the obligation of 
providing them with a good one. This they did. A Board 
or Council of Public Instruction was constituted, charged with 
the reform, and continued superintendence of national educa- 
tion, schools were established, or required to be established, 
in every Commune,—improved class-books provided,—teachers 
educated in seminaries for the purpose,—testimonials conferred 
according to merit,—their names and qualifications entered on 
lists for public inspection,—their salaries fixed, rewards and 
promotion assured according to services,—their appointment 
taken out of the hands of individuals, and, above all, an active 
and intelligent inspection exercised over every part of the 
system. In a word, every item of Basedow’s project, one after 
the other, was adopted. 

What has been the result in Prussia of this wise audacity? 
What was its education before; and what is its education now ? 
What were the results of the voluntary,—the ad libitum 
system,—and what of the administrative and directive? We 
have only to compare the pages of Basedow with those of 
Cousin, 1770 with 1836. Is there no centre at present to 
which judicious suggestions and successful improvements 
may be addressed? Are there no books on natural and fixed 
principles, no methods in conformity to these books? From 
the Lese-buch of Schwabe, up to the Prolusions of the univer- 
sities, all is regular, all graduated, all rational, all well taught. 
Are there no seminaries for teachers, no teachers worthy of the 
name? Is individual caprice still allowed to mar or retard, 
by injudicious appointments, the public interests? Potzdam 
and Schulpforta are known to all Europe. In such men as 
Schweitzer and Schwartz, and innumerable others, we recognise 
the wisdom of public selection. Schools are every where, and 
education, truly such, in every school. The whole population is 
in attendance, and funds, either by the reform and consolidation 
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recommended, of old endowments, or by new advances from 
the state itself, with scarcely any additional burthen on the 
public or individual, are abundantly provided, for the present 
and permanent working and enlargment, and improvement, 
wherever requisite, of the system. Such is the administrative, 
versus the voluntary system: which of the two gives edu- 
cation, and which gives it good ? 

Every other state on the Continent suffering under similar 
evils, has come to the same conclusion as to their causes, and 
successively adopted the same corrective. All of their early 
writers on education are merely echoes of Basedow. What was 
the state of public instruction in Bavaria and Wirtemberg, 
before their present education code was adopted ?—Ask Adams 
and Loudon. What is its state now? St. Mare Girardin 
seems to prefer it to that of Prussia. How stood the case in 
Switzerland ?—Pestalozzi, De Fellenberg, and Le Pére Girard, 
give ample testimony to its deficiency, during the existence of 
the voluntary system. Zurich, Thurgau, and several other 
states have lately substituted the administrative. The results 
already are striking. On Lombardy, Austria has recently 
conferred a great blessing, if we are to credit the unani- 
mous admission of its periodical writers: meagre infor- 
mation, capriciously given to a few, has been superseded 
by the universal diffusion of sound intellectual and moral 
instruction. ‘Tuscany, the papal states in 1821, the king- 
dom of Naples in 1820, Greece immediately after her Revolu- 
tion, Spain and Portugal after theirs, one after the other 
recognising the utter inefficiency of the voluntary system, after 
a prolonged trial of several years, have come to a similar deter- 
mination, and solemnly declaring, in this regard, the duty, 
the responsibility of governments, have substituted a perma- 
nent and organised system, to the caprices and errors of indi- 
viduals. 

But no case is more instructive than that of France. Up 
to the period of the Revolution she enjoyed the voluntary 
system, in its fullest perfection. Education was a luxury. 
No one had a right to call for it, or to force it. The same 
government which at the peril of its existence was compelled 
to provide the people with bread, was indifferent, and allowed 
by that very people to be indifferent, to their spiritual nourish- 
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ment. The instruction which did exist was worse than no in- 
struction at all. Contrasted, contradictory, and counteracting 
methods, exercised by hostile sectaries ; books worthy of the dri- 
velling of scholasticism; teachers who knew nothing, or could 
not teach what they knew, starving on salaries, miserable, yet 
beyond their merits; few schools, and proportionally fewer 
attendants: such was the voluntary system preluding to, and 
in a great degree producing the Revolution. The very first 
days of that great convulsion proved the long continuance of 
the evil, and soon directed the attention of the wise and 
thinking to a remedy. They saw that an external, uniting, and 
directing power—superior in every particular to those an- 
tagonist forces, which under the name of instruction were then 
dragging the public mind in different directions —was ab- 
solutely essential: “ A peine M. de Talleyrand,” says the last 
Rapport of the Ministry of Public Instruction, “ avait-il 
“ esquissé 4 grands traits Torganisation de Tenseignement 
“ public, que r'idée @un ministére spécial surgit a cdté de ce 
“ plan magnifique. Ce ministére devait embrasser non-seule- 
“ ment les écoles, mais les cultes, mais tout ce qui touche par 
* quelque point a l'art, a la science, 4 la culture générale de 
“ Tesprit..— Rapport, &c. page 5, 1836. 

The Convention itself, during its short and stormy existence, 
had its “ Comité de Il’Instruction Publique ;” the asylum of 
the few enlightened minds, who had wisdom and courage 
enough to collect and preserve the scattered fragments of the 
past, and guarantee to science a futurity, which has since been 
distinguished by every kind of glory. Napoleon paid little 
attention to popular education: he was himself the govern- 
ment ; every system radiated from him. The succeeding 
dynasty was scarcely more favourable; and encouraged or dis- 
couraged, according to the fears or predilections of the reli- 
gious systems then in conflict. Even after the Revolution of 
July there was still doubt, and fear, and hesitation. It was 
not till the 11th October, 1832, that, roused by the results of 
Cousin’s inquiries in Germany, France vigorously and largely 
set about a thorough re-organization, on an administrative and 
national plan, of her whole system of public education. The 
law of that year has brought her as far as Primary education, 
and she is now gradually proceeding on similar principles to 
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reconstruct its secondary and superior departments. Incom- 
plete as the system yet is, there is enough to establish the ques- 
tion, and sufficient time and practice has been allowed to enable 
her to form a judgment of the advantages or disadvantagesof this 
great reform. Her opinion of the superiority of a central and 
permanent power, to that which it has superseded, remains not 
merely undiminished, but strengthened by recent experience. 
“ Toutefois,” says the Rapport, “ une conclusion nette, précise 
“ et ferme s'est arrété dans nos esprits: c'est celle de la néces- 
“ sité dun Conseil. Dans la mobilité nécessaire des minis- 
“ tres sous empire de la majorité des deux chambres, il faut 
“ 4 Penseignement public un lien d'unité, de constance, de tra- 
“ dition. Dans le pays ot depuis trente ans, instruction 
** publique a fait le plus de progrés, en Prusse, elle marche 
** sous la direction d’un Conseil.”"—(pp. 7-8.) Nor have the 
results, either as regards the quantity or quality of education, 
contradicted this conviction. The courses prescribed for the 
two classes of elementary schools, are large and liberal; the 
provision for each branch of education, religious, physical, 
and intellectual, wise and conciliatory; the guarantee for 
the instruction and supply of teachers encouraging; and the 
measures now taking for the reform of class books, and the 
proper promotion and extension of lending and parochial 
libraries in every particular excellent. ‘The Ecole Normale 
of Versailles already rivals those of Germany, both in organiza- 
tion and numbers, and promises in a few years to furnish an ad- 
mirable supply of teachers for a large portion of the population. 
The number of schools has proportionably increased, and in 
the rapid progress every where visible, even in those other de- 
partments which have not yet been revised, there is the most 
consoling assurance that she is at last in the right path, by 
placing her happiness, and her education, in the hands of the 
state, and beyond the chance direction of societies or individuals. 

Many parts of Germany, Switzerland, and France, are free 
states, existing under constitutional governments, in many 
particulars more liberal than our own; composed of 
various religious denominations, equally jealous of their 
liberties and opinions with the inhabitants of these islands; 
and yet have they made no difficulty in adopting this orga- 
nization ; nor do their liberties or opinions appear to ‘have suf- 
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fered aggression or restraint in any wise, in consequence. But 
we may go farther, and examine its operation upon a conge- 
nial people. America, with all her jealousy of state inter- 
ference, has in this instance allowed her good sense to 
conquer her natural predilections. The direct intervention of 
the legislature in the New England States, to which so 
much of the general diffusion and excellence of her public 
instruction is to be ascribed, the power and duties, of the Super- 
intendent of Common schools in New York, acting under the 
directions of the State legislature and government, (whose 
activity and intelligence have mainly contributed to render 
popular education in that state on an uniform principle co-ex- 
tensive with population,) are only other forms, more or less 
modified, of the directive or Board system recognised in Europe. 
Nor is this confined to the older or more aristocratic states. 
Kentucky, about to establish a new system of education, has 
recently, in the Report of her Commision of Inquiry, pane- 
gyrized the system of Prussia, as better calculated, in most 
particulars, than any other, to secure generally and perma- 
nently, a good system of education for the people. 

Even in these countries there is an occasional approximation 
to the same general convictions. Scotland has long had, in her 
Acts of Parliament regulating schools, her system of taxation 
for their support, her examination and appointment of 
teachers, her fixed salaries, her periodical inspection, a sort of 
rude organization, which, if the Presbytery be considered the 
Board or Council, may fairly be regarded as in great degree an 
anti-voluntary, or in other words, a directive system. 

Ireland has gone still farther, and, throwing off the volun- 
tary and society system in due form, has adopted a central and 
administrative power, though yet maimed and incomplete, in 
her present Board of National education. In the midst of all 
this—in open defiance of this “ consensus gentium”—still che- 
rishing old evils, because they are old, and fearing to advance, 
until the entire world has preceded her, stands one state, which 
still adheres with pertinacious fidelity to the voluntary system, 
and looks, or is at least presumed to look,-with horror on any 
state interference with her ancient privileges of ignorance and 
misinstruction. Speak to her of Prussia, and she answers you 
with “ despotism;” of France, she retorts with “revolution” and 
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“ irreligion;” of America, she stops your lips with “ radicalism ;” 
so that between despotism and anarchy, between slavery on one 
side and liberty on the other, she sees nothing but phantoms, 
and determines to starve herself lest by any chance the food prof- 
fered by her neighbours should prove to be poison. As there is 
usually, however, some method in her madness, we presume in 


this case she dues not dissent from all civilized men, without 


some particularly cogent reason. Either the actual education 


of England is so exceedingly good, so widely diffused, so satis- 
factory an article, both in quantity and quality, that it would 
be utter folly, a direct insult to its recognised superiority, to 
attempt to improve it; or else the process of improvement 
through the organization recommended, however successful 
and innocuous in every other country, would in this produce 
such a complication of injuries and miseries, that she thinks it 
better to “bear the ills she has than fly to others that she 
* knows not of.” In other words, she would rather remain 
ignorant as she is, than risk enlightenment on conditions so 
precarious. 

Now we are disposed to enter into the lists with her 
on both these propositions. We do not think the present 
education of England so very perfect, that it would, like 
our late Tory constitution, suffer by being touched—and 
farther are deliberately of opinion, that our Hbertice, Tory as 
well as Whig, would survive the appointment of a Board of 
National Education quite as well as they have survived Par- 
liamentary and Municipal, and we doubt not will, in due sea- 
son, survive Church Reform. 

There is no national education in England. We have 
therefore no right to conclude from one school to a hundred,— 
we must prove them separately and individually, and get at 
them as we can. If we like variety, we have our choice. No 
two systems are alike, and there is a large mass who glory in 
having no system at all. Should we require information, we 
stand in the same predicament as Basedow, we have no autho- 
rised body to whom we can address ourselves. Societies of 
course there are—but so are there joint-stock banks, railroad 
companies, &c. Each of course in his own prospectus is all-per- 
fect. But when we want, not praise but information, we have 
no alternative but to go to the school itself. If we take up with 
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less, we are sure to be deceived. If we inquire of a country 
gentleman, the progress of education in his neighbourhood, 
we are informed that he has been honoured with the thanks of 
this or that society at one of their late meetings, that he has 
spent 50 or 100/. during the last year in establishing a school 
(of brick and mortar), that he has placed there a teacher, 
(with a human countenance, and quite qualified to teach, that 
two and two are four) that books and slates have been sent 
down—(of the best description, for they were exceedingly dear) 
and that the bible is read and learned by heart (and at some 
future day will probably be comprehended). Should the patron 
be a lady, the case is more edifying. Her schools are well 
whitewashed, and well woodbined and trelliced, and compose 
picturesquely with her church-spire, and park-gate —the 
children curtsey—and every comer-in and goer-out praises the 
tasteful schools of Lady B. or Mrs. C. With such evidence of 


judicious arrangement, little doubt can be entertained of the 


signal progress of “* National Education.” If he appeals to a 
benevolent society, all he can learn is, that the society are right, 
and their rivals are wrong. They are not merely bound to keep 
up their own system, bat, like rival coach-companies, to run 
down as fast as possible their neighbours. This is only rational ; 

their's being the only good system,—all others are of course 
quackeries. ‘Thus proselytism, intellectual and moral, of all 
grades and colours, takes the place of charity and the school- 
room, which should be sacred to union, love of country, and 
Christianity, is made the arena of sectarian and _ political 
polemics. If the inquirer looks for the schools of the peo- 
ple, to the people themselves, he finds here and there, of 
course, numerous private speculations, set up, as would have 
been under other circumstances gin-shops and beer-houses, by 
this or that broken-down pauper—places where the mothers of 
the village may send children to be tormented or quieted, as the 
case may be, when they have not leisure for such purposes at 
home; but as for schools, in the light of places of education, 
whence the people may really derive wholesome mental and 
moral nourishment, and to which they, and those who come 
after them, may look in their own right, as to sources of 
knowledge to be distributed over the land, such miracles 
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are not to be expected; if they exist, they are exceptions,— 
mere anomalies in the system. 

But to speak more seriously on this really serious subject. 
What is bond fide the amount of education in England? We 
of course except the Universities, which are by prescription 
perfect, and in educating admirably, merely fulfil a law of 
their organization. We will not touch our Grammar schools 
and other learned endowments, after the lesson read to Lord 
Br8ugham by their natural protectors, nor dispute that no 
more effectual mode can be discovered of enlightening, than 
hiding a light under a bushel, or of instructing a people, than 
numerous over-paid teachers and few scholars. We will for 
the moment concede that Basedow’s complaint of a similar 
felicitous arrangement in Germany, was a narrow-minded view 
of the case, that Germany knew not her own interests in 
attending to his suggestions, and that England will rue the 
day when she exchanges her own empty, but rich academies, 
for the poor but crowded Gymnasia of that country. We 
wish for the present solely to confine ourselves to an inquiry 
into the condition of the more popular education of England— 
the daily food of the lowest classes of her people—well assured 
that whatever result such condition shall give, it will soon be 
found making its way through all the other ranks of education. 

It has been more than once stated in both Houses, that 
there has been a most rapid increase in the number of schools 
since 1820, and great joy has been expressed over the consoling 
and unexpected phenomenon. Nay more, though it is quite 
obvious they are in no degree adequate as yet to the wants of 
the country, this increase and continued demand have singu- 
larly enough been made the ground for limiting supplies, and 
abstaining from all other interference. Into the principle of 
such reasoning we do not profess to go; but were the schools 
twice as numerous, were the assurance ten-fold stronger than 
it really is, that they would soon be fully commensurate to 
the public wants, so far from this appearing a just ground 
for non-interference, it does seem to us the very strongest 
which could be devised for the contrary line of conduct. 
Of what consequence are numbers of scholars? What, we 
wish to know, is the nature of the schools? that is the really 
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important question. If good education be a good, bad 


education must be not less an evil. The number of schools 
may be a national curse or blessing, precisely in proportion 
to the quality, bad or good, of the schools. Now on this 
point—the point which should have been ascertained before 
any other was even asked—no question whatever seems to have 
been asked, or at least no answer at all satisfactory seems 
to have been given. ‘The fact is, such answer could not be 
given as things now stand. English popular education is 
miserably bad, disgracefully deficient ; and yet we congratulate 
ourselves on the people enduring such a system, nay more, 
positively triumph in its extension. 

There are three or four descriptions of schools in our agri- 
cultural and manufacturing districts ; none of them in any way 
answer the object of national education. ‘Those which are 
supported solely by the contributions of the people, by their 
penny or two-pence a week, are held in any room or cottage, 
which any disbanded soldier, or travelling writing-master, or su- 
perannuated widow can pick up; and a most wretched pittance 
of little reading, less writing, and no arithmetic beyond addition 
and subtraction, is the sum total of the commodity which these 
hucksterers exchange for their stinted and precarious salary. 
Religious teaching, unfortunately, is now and then thrown in 
as a makeweight ; a right and wrong reading of the Bible, just 
sufficient to puzzle the listless boy, or to mislead the inquisitive 
girl, is vouchsafed. And were even such a system as excellent 
as it is objectionable, there is no security beyond the pride, 
health, or caprice of the teacher, for its continuance a single 
hour. Any day in the week, he or she, with all their learning, 
may pack up and join any other of their fellow gipsies in seek- 
ing better fortune and greater fame elsewhere, and, like the 
occasional extinction of our metropolitan gas-lights, leave the 
village, for the time being, in all the horrors of moral and intel- 
lectual darkness. 

This we consider to be the “ne plus ultra” of the voluntary 
system. Here there is enough of it, in every shape and for all 
parties. Not a shadow of encroachment on the rights of free 
men, in any possible form. The parent may send or not send, 
his children—he may contract with, beat down, bilk, or pay 
the teacher; the teacher may teach or misteach, or pretend to 
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teach or not teach at all; he may be drunk or sober—run 
away, or remain—every possible provision is made which the 
sense of liberty could desire, for the permanence of ignorance, 
and the precarious, insufficient, and often pernicious, education 
of the people. 

Certain Squires and Clergymen, with all their headstrong 
devotion to our venerable institutions, have found out 
that this is one of the few of the number which may be 
reformed with advantage; accordingly, in their own imme- 
diate districts, they have ventured on curtailing these fran- 
chises, and proposing in exchange corresponding benefits. 
They so far travel out of the voluntary system, as to 
give ground for a school—to build the school—to provide the 
school with a teacher, who is at least under some agreement to 
remain, and to a certain degree, we believe, to teach, and who 
submits, in consideration of a fixed salary, to the penalty of 
being occasionally visited and inspected: all this have they 
done; and in some cases, strange to say, even more than all 
this. They have actually requested their tenants or flocks to 
send their children to the school so provided (and requests in 
such mouths are orders) ; and the people have assented to this 
infringement on their rights, and, as far as in them lay, surren- 
dered, at discretion, the great principle of the voluntary system, 

We only ask one question—if the legislature or state, had 
taken, in this instance, the place of the landlord or clergyman, 
where, as far as those rights are concerned, would be the mate- 
rial difference to the people ? 

In every other particular, however, the difference would be 
enormous. The landlord may die, or sell, or travel, or 
change his opinion, as well as residence; the clergyman may 
be promoted, and his successor may be against, as he was for 
education—what, in such cases, would follow ?—Is it not 
obvious, that the whole fabric is absolutely dependent on the 
breath of a single man, and are such the structures upon which 
a nation is to rely for its intelligence, knowledge, and moral 
habits. 

It is well too, if, during its existence, the school is worth any 
thing. ‘To choose a teacher, the chooser, it should seem, ought 
to know a little at least of the nature of his duties. In how 
many cases does the patron or elector know any thing ? and even 
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should he, through his own discernment or that of others, 
hit upon a proper instructor, is all yet effected? Is he not 
to have a voice in the organization, in the management of his 
own school? Is he net to prescribe the terms of admission, 
the course to be followed, and all the other items upon 
which its management so essentially depends? Is there no 
direct exclusion, no tax on conscientious dissent, no little Test 
act of his own insisted on as qualification for admission, which 
may go far to render his benevolence a barren gift to perhaps 
the most needy and deserving in his whole parish. Few, indeed, 
there are who ever make such gifts without looking for a corre- 
sponding return. If they give the school, they keep the pa- 
tronage ;—they ereci it to their own selfishness, and fanaticism, 
and vanity, and not to the enlightenment or bettering of the 
country. ‘The tenantry go to school to secure their holdings, 
or those of their family ; but they are soon shown that the 
instruction given is not their own—they soon feel they have no 
national right to the blessing—they have no public right of 
way. Here are a thousand chances for perversion, as well as 
for dissolution. ‘There is no one inducement to the parent to 
lay up in such a lath-and-plaster institution his natural hopes 
for his children or the country. 

Benevolent gentlemen, who were neither landlords nor clergy- 
men, saw this evil, and many others—stepped forward to remedy 
them, with another encroachment on the voluntary system— 
and took one more step, still nearer to state interference. ‘The 
precariousness of individual support was obvious; the igno- 
rance and assumption, and injury of local pretensions, not less 
so: aristocratic protection oppressed as often as it encouraged. 
There could be no guarantee against all these defects, but a 
** Society” permanently constituted, composed of members from 
various places and various ranks, who should hold popular 
education not as an accessory, but as a principal object of their 
labours, and devote their combined knowledge, as well as funds, 
to its establishment and support. This seemed plausible, and 
had we not the example before us, in Ireland, of the operation 
of such companies, would have deserved certainly a large share of 
the public confidence. The “ British and Foreign Society,” and 
the ** National Society” were successively established for the 
education of the English people. We shall not at present go into 
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any inquiry on their respective pretensions. Professor Pillans, 
than whom, assuredly, there are few better acquainted, from 
inquiry and practice, with the best systems of ‘ National 
** Education,” has saved us that trouble. In his examination 
before the late Committee of the House of Commons on English 
education, he has pretty clearly delivered his opinion of the 
value of this machinery. He thus estimates the educational 
and “ national” claims of the “ National Society.” 


“ Q. 494.—Is the question you allude to, religious instruction?—/. Yes! 
and even upon the extent of secular instruction there might be much difference 
of opinion: I conceive that the great defect in the system which the church has 
patronized, particularly hitherto, lies in the extremely limited nature of the 
information communicated ; and being almost entirely confined to making mem- 
bers of the church of England, and inculcating a blind submission to her, instead 
of imparting along with religious instruction, that general information and 
intelligence which alone can make a school ultimately valuable to an individual 
who is to be in the lower walks of life. So narrow and unattractive is the 
instruction given in the schools which call themselves by a misnomer ‘ national,’ 
that I think it by no means unlikely that a considerable portion of the pupils, ten 
years after quitting them, will be found to have lost the power of reading. So little 
are their minds imbued with the love of books, or of knowledge, by the school 
business, that they have little temptation, in the ordinary circumstances of a life 
of labour, to keep up the acquisition. I conceive that by far the most important 
point to be considered in a national system of education, is the course of instruc- 
tion that ought to be followed ; and that as long as the books perused, ind the 
instructions delivered upon them, are of an exclusively re‘igious cast, it is vain 
to expect that schvol training will contribute materially to form a moral, religious, 
and intelligent population.” 


The grounds of this conclusion appear in the next answer. 


* Q.495.—Then you do not approve of the plan adopted in some of the schools 
you have been mentioning abroad, where they merely have the Bible read, without 
any sort of examination taking place upon it?—4. No: so far from approving, 
I should think it worthy of all reprobation, inasmuch as it inculcates, by practice, 
the worst of all intellectual habits—that of reading without comprehending.” 


Such is the judgment of one of our first authorities, on 
what by its founders and managers is considered not merely 
an exception to the general character of English education, 
but in itself a great and successful educational reform. It is 
true, dissentients to this self-eulogy are numerous, amongst 
whom the British and Foreign School Society, founded on a 
much broader basis, claims the first place. But what has 
been the fortune of the latter? Has it avoided the errors of 
the National ? Has it satisfied the great desideratum ? Does 
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it render all further reform unnecessary? Let us again listen 
to Professor Pillans. 

“ Q, 522.—You make a remark with respect to the limitation of the subjects in 
instruction in England, do you apply that remark to the British and Foreign 
School Society, as well as the National Schools ?—A. I do.” 

“ Q. 523.—You think the course too limited in the Borough School ?—A. 
Yes, but chiefly in this point of view, that the books for reading are too limited.”’ 

“ A. 525.—They are both equally exclusive of secular instruction, except what 
may be introduced indirectly.” 

The British and Foreign Society has thus a slight advantage 
in its indirect secular instruction, over the National, but 
proportionably, it would seem, has it fallen in popular 
favour. ‘The exclusive non-comprehension system, educates in 
its 3500 schools, 500,000 children, besides as many more in 
connection with it, which, if correct, gives it a great superiority 
over the Foreign and British, or the system of “ indirect 
“ instruction.” 

These returns appear to have been very consoling to 
the strenuous friends of education, in our houses of Parlia- 
ment; but is it not almost tantamount to counting up the 
actual obstacles to education as part and portions of edu- 
cation itself? “* I regard,” says Lord Brougham, “ the 
“mere planting of schools as wholly inadequate to meet 
“‘ the exigencies of the case. Mere reading, writing, cipher- 
“ ing, is not enough—a little natural history, and drawing, 
“ with grammar, and singing, I regard as essentially neces- 
“* sary, even in the most elementary education.” Professor 
Pillans is of opinion, “that any system of education must de- 
“* pend upon the knowledge and ability of the schoolmasters, 
“ to an amount that almost involves the whole question of 
“* efficiency.” Theseschools teach little of what Lord Brougham 
considers “ as essential, even in the most elementary educa- 
** tion,” and with very few exceptions have not masters to 
teach them, upon whom depends, according to Professor Pil- 
lans, “ the whole efficiency, even of the best system.” Such are 
the actual reformers and regenerators of English education ! 

These observations may appear to be limited to the agri- 
cultural districts; in the manufacturing -districts, it may 
naturally be supposed that education is not only more 
diffused, but of a far higher quality : better schools, better 
books, better teachers, better methods, &c. &e.. We shall 
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examine the question in all candour. Under the sanction of so 
high an authority as the Bishop of London, who speaks from 
his own experience on the subject, we have no objection to 
make this concession to the superior means and intelligence 
of our manufacturing population. We shall take the most 
important and advanced of these thriving communities, and 
inquire into the amount and nature of their actual education. 
Doubtless they have few of the difficulties to contend with, 
which beset the rural population. Instead of being separated 
by impassable firths and mountains a long period of the year, as 
in Scotland, instead of the constant demand for youthful labour, 
they are in close juxta-position with each other, and are allowed 
numerous intervals by night and day, for intellectual moral 
culture. ‘There, if any where, should teachers be found : the 
market, which supplies abundantly so many even of our most 
refined wants, ought, if such an article existed at all, be enabled 
to furnish it easily and liberally, whenever demanded by the pub- 
lic. There, if any where, ought intellectual labour to find its 
due reward, and public discrimination and favour produce pro- 
portionate exertion and competition, especially among our public 
instructors. We may fairly consider the position, in all these 
particulars, of such a community as Manchester or Liverpool, 
as a favourable type of the actual working of the existing 
system, throughout all the other districts of England. 
Fortunately too in this inquiry, we have the advantage of 
competent and unexceptionable evidence. The Manchester 
Statistical Society, to whose “ Reports” on this interesting 
topic we shall presently advert, have had full opportunities, 
wide experience, and by situation, character, acquirements, 
and pursuits, are eminently fitted for such investigations. 
By their statements, we abide. We shall soon see whether 
we can, with equal security, concur in their conclusions. 

The first inquiry usually made on these occasions (though 
to us it does not appear to stand first in importance), is the 
amount of schools, number of scholars, &c., confounded of 
course with the amount of education. We then come to what 
more properly should have preceded—the nature of the educa- 
tion given, both physical and moral—the material of the schools 
—site, building, &c.; the books used, the teachers, the general 
course and method of instruction, &c. &c. The Society 
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conducted inquiries on each of these heads in 1834 in the 
borough of Manchester ; in 1835 in those of Salford and Bury ; 
and in 1836 in that of Liverpool. Their researches fur- 
nish us with abundant materials. We shall compare their 
evidence in the following order : 


I.— Number of Schools and Scholars. 

The Committee of the House of Commons, on Metropolitan 
Education, some years ago, stated “ That a large number of 
“* poor children were wholly without the means of instruction, 
“ although the parents appeared to be generally desirous of 
“ obtaining that advantage for them.” It does not appear, 
though the subsequent Committee of 1818 remarked that 
populous places had the principal benefit of the exertions of 
Societies, that this deficiency was adequately supplied ; and we 
shall now find, in spite of all assertions to the contrary, that 
there still remains, in our most flourishing towns, the same 
“* hiatus; an immense number of poor children wholly without 
** the means of instruction.” 

Manchester.—Population 200,000, of whom 

10,108 attend day and evening schools only. 
10,011 attend both day and evening schools. 
23,185 attend Sunday schools only. 

43,304 

‘The number of persons receiving education of some kind 
or other, is thus, 21.65. per cent. of the whole population. 
Deducting 10,000 for scholars under 5 and above 15, which 
is probably somewhat less than the truth, and taking 50,000, 
the number of children, between 5 and 15, it would appear that 
only two-thirds (33,000) were educated, and one-third were 
receiving no instruction whatsoever. 

Salford.—Yopulation 55,000. 

Receiving no instruction 38,100, 223 per cent. of population. 

Bury.—Vopulation... 20,000. 

Receiving no education... 700. 
Liver pool.—Population : 
Number of children between 
BEE IEP cctiduciccnceneustina 57,200. 
Receiving education...... 27,200. 
Receiving no education, 30,000, more than half 
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These returns, particularly the last, speak for themselves. 
Even if the education given were excellent, to how many does 
it extend ? 


II.— Schools, &c. 

Manchester.—“ ‘Yinese schools are generally found in very dirty, unwholesome 
rooms, frequently in damp cellars, or old dilapidated garrets—attributable to the 
extreme poverty of the masters*.” 

Salford.—* The poorer rooms of this class, are kept in dark and confined 
rooms, ill-furnished, and some are found in situations exposed to noxious 
effluvia. The benefits of sufficient room, good light, and cleanliness, are remark- 
able. In the few schools, possessed of these advantages, quietness and order 
were found to prevail in a great degree.” 

Bury.—*“ In somewhat neater order, but still bad. The school-rooms are 
applied to various other purposes.” 

Liverpool. An universal want of school-rooms to receive the children.” 

We now proceed to their means of support. Such schools, it 
would seem, would require little popular assistance ; that little 
is scantily and disproportionately vouchsafed. And we yet hear 
of the danger of legal assessment drying up the springs of 


voluntary benevolence! How little has it here to dry up! 


III.— Payment. 

Manchester —“ They (the teachers) are hardly able to provide the commonest 
necessaries.” 

Salford.— The payments made by the parents (in the Dame schools), as may 
be deduced from table 3, yield a miserable income, and in some instances the 
teachers are dependent upon the poor-rate to eke out the means of subsistence. 
Some of the teachers follow another occupation, such as shop-keeping, sewing, 
washing, &c.” 

Bury.—“ The remuneration to the teachers of these schools is indeed too 
insignificant to admit of their being conducted on a much better system, as the 
whole receipts do not average more than 19/. per annum, and even of this scanty 
income a part is generally lost, owing to the difficulties of procuring regular 
payments from the scholars.” In the common schools, their annual receipts 
form ‘a smaller sum than common industry would procure them in many 
mechanical and manufacturing employments. As long as this continues to be 
the case, we can scarcely expect any material amendment in the character of 
these schools.” 

Liverpool.—“ Many parents never pay, and it often happens that children 
after remaining two or three weeks at school, during which no money is forth- 
coming, are sent back to their parents. In some cases, where the parents are 





* “ In one of these schools eleven children were found in a small room, in which 
one of the children of the mistress was lying in bed ill of the measles. Another 
child had died of the same complaint a few days before; and no less than thirty 
of the usual scholars were then confined at home by the same disease.”— 
Manchester Report, p. 8. 
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sick or in difficulties, the master consents to retain the children and to take his 
chance of payment at some future time. 

“Not less than ten of the mistresses of the Dame schools in the parish of 
Liverpool, acknowledged to being in the receipt of assistance from the poor-rates ; 
and such is the poverty and destitution of some of these schoolmistresses, that 
they cannot even provide forms for the children to sit upon.”’ 


It may easily be imagined that when such, and so precarious, 
are the means of support, teachers are not likely to be found 
in any degree qualified for such a situation. No man so 
qualified, would apply his talents and labour to such pur- 
poses. Nor is this all—every other evil is consequent upon 
this deficiency : not even the most necessary articles for in- 
struction, such as books, are to be had. 


IV.— Books, &c. 


Manchester.—*“ In by far the greater number of these schools, there are only 
two or three books among the whole number of scholars. In others, there is not 
one; the children depended for their instruction on the chance of some one of 
them bringing a book, or part of one, from home.” . . . “In almost all cases 
the supply is exceedingly deficient.” 

Salford.— Very few of the schools were found by your committee to possess 
more than fragments of books, and in many cases no books were to be seen, the 
mistress not having the means, had she the inclination, to procure them, and the 
parents neglecting to do so.” 

Bury.—*“ The poorer schools of this class are very ill provided with books.” 

Liverpool.—* Dame schools are almost universally ill supplied with books. 
The poverty of the mistress renders it quite out of her power, and the parents 
neglect to furnish their children with them, either from the same cause or from 
indifference. In many of those schools which are not wholly destitute, the books 
are of such a mixed character as to defy enumeration, consisting of old magazines, 
of parts of novels, or sermons, and sometimes even of political pamphlets.” 


It may easily be imagined that when the material organiza- 
tion for instruction is so defective, instruction itself must be 
still worse off. So indeed it happens; the teachers are utterly 
unfit for their duties, moral or intellectual, their instruction of 
course wretched, and the knowledge and discipline miserable 
in the extreme. 


V.— Teachers. 

Manchester.—* The greater part of them (the schools) are kept by females, but 
some by old men, whose only qualification for this employment seems to be 
their unfitness for every other. Many of the teachers are engaged at the same 
time in some other employment, such as shop-keeping, sewing, washing, &c. &c., 
which renders any regular instruction among their scholars absolutely impossible.” 
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“The masters in general are in no wise qualified for their occupation, take 
very little interest in it, and show very little inclination to adopt any of the im- 
provements that have elsewhere been made in the system of education.” 

Salford.—* In the Dame schools, very little instruction is conveyed. The 
generality are wholly incompetent to the task, and their ignorance on the most 
common topics, is lamentable.” 

Bury.—* Of the teachers of the Dame schools, only two state themselves to 
have been educated for the profession, and no fewer than eight have other avoca- 
tions, which they pursue even during school hours, and in some instances, in an 
adjoining room, and very few of them allow the duties which they owe to their 
scholars, to interfere with their household occupations.” 

Liverpool.—* It is not uncommon to find the mistress of a Dame school gone 
out for the day, and her school is left in charge of some neighbour, or neigh- 
bour’s child. Sometimes she is found washing at the back of the house; at other 
times, the washing and drying is carried on in the school. 

“On one occasion, the children of a Common day-school were found playing 
in a garret, and it was stated that the master had been away drinking for several 


days together*.” 


The instruction, it may be anticipated, very accurately cor- 
responds. 


V1.—Jnstruction. 


Manchester.— Of those who attend the Dame schools, the vast majority 
receive no education, which is at all deserving the name.”—*“ This is the most 
numerous class of schools, and they are generally in the most deplorable condi- 
tion.”’—** In the great majority of these schools (common schools), there seems 
to be a complete want of order and system, nearly inefficient for any purposes 
of real education.” 

“ Religious instruction is seldom attended to beyond the rehearsal of the 
Catechism ; and moral education, real cultivation of mind and improvement of 
character, are totally neglected. ‘ Morals’ said one master. in answer to our 
inquiry, whether he taught them ‘morals!’ ‘ How am I to teach morals to the 
‘ like of these? 

Salford.—- Of the whole 1545 children in these schools, barely one-third can 
be said to learn any thing.” 


Per 


Morals seem to be as little attended to as at Manchester. 





* “ One master,” says the Liverpool Report, “ who had stated that he used 
the globes, was asked, if he had both, or one only. He replied, ‘ both; how 
could I teach geography with one?’ Being further questioned on the subject, it 
appeared that both were in his opinion necessary, because one was supposed to 
represent one half, and the other, the remaining half of the world. 

** Some were more honest. One conscientious teacher of a Common boys’ 
day-school, an Irishman, being asked, if he taught grammar, replied, very 
candidly, ‘ Faith, and its I that don’t; if I did, I must ‘ache that thing I don't 
know myself.’ ” 
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Bury.—“ Equally inefficient with those of Manchester, for the real purposes 
of education, rather as asylums for mischievous children, than as actual semi- 
naries of instruction, which indeed, the superintendents are seldom qualified to 


render them.” 
Liverpool.— It has been seen, that in the Dame schools, to teach the children 


to read, is, in every instance but one or two, the whole of what is professed. 
In the Common day-schools, much more than this is professed, but little more is 


actually done. 
“ The pupils are in very few cases obliged to go through any course of instruc- 


tion presented by the master, They may learn as little as they and their 
parents please.” 

Religious and moral instruction is still worse provided for. 
Religion is synonimous with the repetition of a catechism ; 
and as to morals, 

“ An agent could find ro evidence that systematic training in the principles of 
morals was ever attempted, or even supposed to be possible. In the poorest 
schools no pretence is made to teach morals, and many teachers have no idea 
what teaching morals can possibly mean*.” 

We have only one escape from these pressing statements. It 
is possible that these may be the opinions of individuals per- 
fectly impartial, and yet furnish no accurate picture. ‘There 
may be exaggeration in numbers and details. ‘The education 
thus described may be that of a very small proportion, and the 
description rest on data, communicated by persons hostile to 
the existing system. Unfortunately, we are not allowed even 
this consolation. Much the larger mass of the children edu- 
cated are to be found in these schools, and the charity and 
endowed establishments are, with few exceptions, very little 
better. The National and other Societies, and superior private 
teachers instruct comparatively but an insignificant proportion 
of the people; and with reference to the first mentioned, we 
have already seen sufficient reason to consider the nature 
and amount of its instruction as far below the idea we 
have formed of a good national education. With regard 
to unfavourable or hostile exaggerations, whatever exagge- 





* “The school mistresses were usually requested to count their scholars. 
One had conscientious scruples, and was deaf to persuasion, saying, it would 
be flat flying in the face of Providence. ‘ No, no!’ said she, ‘ you shan’t catch 
me counting ; see what a pretty mess David made of it, when he counted the 
children of Israel.’”’—Liverpcol Report. ; 

“ Two teachers of Dame schools were girls of thirteen years of age ; one of 
whom had been left by her father, after his wife’s death, to support herself and 
an infant brother: others, of the respective ages of seventy-five, eighty, and 
eighty-thrce, were to be met with,”’—Jbid, 
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rations do exist, they lie altogether the other way. The 
Committee in all cases directly addressed themselves to the 
teachers, and their natural anxiety to represent every thing in 
the most favourable light, lest they might be reported as in- 
efficient to government (under whom they supposed the inquiry 
was conducted), and thus give rise to the establishment of a rival 
system, led them in general into statements which were above 
rather than below the truth. The more important data, how- 
ever, do not depend even upon their testimony : the Committee 
examined every thing personally, with their own ears and 
eyes. 

We are thus left no alternative, and, despite of our natural 
self-complacency, must concur with the last (or the Liverpool) 
Report, which echoes the voice of all the others, in the fol- 
lowing conclusion : 

“Taking this as a fair measure of the quantity and quality of the education 
received by the children of the working classes in this country, and comparing it with 
what may be done, and what in other civilised countries has been done for the education 


of the same class, the result is one which cannot be dwelt on without some feeling 
of pain and humiliation.” 


Of pain and humiliation indeed! When that passage of 
the Report was read in the Statistical section of the British 
Association, at its late meeting, it was heard with a murmur of 
mingled surprise and indignation, which very intelligibly in- 
dicated the opinion of the enlightened classes of the com- 
munity on the merits of the present system. It was with deep 
humiliation indeed, that the friends of education had to 
witness the impression which this report made upon the Baron 
Dupin and other reformers of similar evils on the Continent 
then present, and felt they had no other answer to make to 
the inquiries why such abuses were not instantly corrected, 
than the usual dictum of our legislature and government— 
** Education is rapidly advancing.” 

But the time is fast approaching when another answer must 
be rendered to this question. It is now, beyond all controversy, 
proved, to our utter disgrace, that the education of England is 
in as low a state as it well can be in any country with the 
slightest pretensions to civilization. The great question is, 
how it shall become, not better—that is a feeble term—but 
such as may thoroughly meet, not in quantity only, but in 
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quality, the demands of the nineteenth century and the moral 
station of the British empire? It is quite clear, to all but the 
** Dames” and their colleagues, and, we doubt not, to many 
of them also, that the system hitherto tried has most signally 
and universally failed. Are we to persevere in the blunders, 
notwithstanding all these advertisements, or look for another ; 
and if for another, what is to be that system ? 

One party says, by allowing things to work on of themselves 
they will gradually attain perfection. ‘There is a recuperatiye 
principle in the voluntary system. Whatever facts may say to 
the contrary, it works well in many instances ; give it time, and 
it will work admirably in all. 

With these gentlemen we have nothing todo. The volun- 
tary system has had time, and it works execrably. Giving 
time did not pass the Reform or Emancipation Bills. 

A second party, praising the voluntary system in gross, act 
against it in part. It works admirably; but still it may be 
made to work better. ‘They are for allowing it to go on, now 
and then giving it a hesitating aid in the form of a penurious 
grant, or a model Normal school. But as to checking its evils, 
daily and hourly inflicted on the community by a more active, 
liberal, and uniform interference, that would betray a total 
disregard to the public and education. It-wouid * oppress 
“ one,” and render the other ‘* hateful.” 

We have no patience with these political Homeopathists. 
‘They are inconsistent, which the others are not. They believe 
neither in the efficacy of the voluntary system, nor of the 
state system, and try to combine both, in that very precise 
manner in which neither, by any possibility, can be service- 
able. 

A third party says—we care not how it may be called. 
All we know, is, that the present system, whether with aid, or 
without aid, is working as ill as any system can work. We 
do not see how it can be made to work better, with its present 
agents and machinery: we are therefore for another, far better 
organization, and more effective iustruments. For this, a 
superior body and power is requisite. ‘That power we see in 
state interference. 

Which of these parties are in the right? Let us examine 
a little into the grounds of their opinions. 
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Those who are for things as they are, are either enemies 
or friends to education. If enemies, they are quite consistent. 
If friends, they mistake the schools of Manchester, Salford, 
&c., for education. This mistake is so flagrant, that it at once 
declares them incompetent to pronounce, in any ohe way, upon 
such questions. 

But it is urged, they will reform themselves, or a better de- 
scription of schools will supersede them. Neither is to be 
hoped for. These schools have shown no symptoms of such 
reform since the report of 1818. Dames and teachers entertain 
the utmost confidence in their own superiority,—the greatest 
hostility to the new methods,—the greatest objection to all 
kind of inquiry. The parents are, for the most part, with the 
teachers. It is not the quality, but the price of instruction, 
which weighs with the poor. Were they inclined to pay, they 
are not judges of the value of what they are to pay for. As 
long as the school master can afford to give a miserable drug 
for sound food, at a low price, they will take it: as long as 
there is no higher price, there will be little to draw a good 
article into the market. 

Better schools will supersede them! 'They have not even 
approached it yet. When is this improvement to take place? 
Is it nothing, that in the interval, all this bad education is 
going on for two-thirds of the population, and no education 
whatever for the remainder? ‘The instruction of five or 
six years determines the character of a generation. The 
question is, not whether at some indefinite period we are to 
have better schools, but whether, in the interval, we are to 
have a race of bad and ignorant fellow-citizens ? 

Even were such result more probable than it is, what are 
these schools? A few degrees, and a very few, less mischievous 
than those which are to be superseded. 

We again ask, who is to build school-houses, provide books, 
train teachers, improve methods? This system or another? 
If this, why has it not done so already? The reports, one and 
all, exclaim, that it not only has not, but that it can never 
effect it. 

The men who support such reasoning, are friends and no 
friends to education. ‘They desire, and do not desire, at the 


same time. 
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The second party are not less absurd. They deprecate 
state interference, and yet give state money, and propose state 
training. 

They would not dry up the sources of private benevolence ; 
but they yet vote 20,000/. for schools. The meaning of this 
is, not that they would spare the community so much money, 
(that cannot be avoided), but that they think it right it should 
be contributed by certain individuals, rather than by others. 
Who are they who give it, and why do they give it? They 
are the benevolent, and they give it because they are the 
benevolent. They are thus toned for their virtue, whilst the 
selfish are exempted for their vice. We are for a far different 
course of proceeding. We would not dry up these waters, but 
spread them out. The subscription system (even where societies 
are in question), is capricious, fluctuating, ill apportioned, and 
ill maintained. But assessments, it is urged, will fall on those 
who are least able to bear it. This by no means follows. 
Those who now pay, are very probably the least able to 
pay. The law of opinion is the strongest of laws, and the 
sensitive and generous are usually the persons most affected 
by its operation. A tax like that on the Heritors in Scotland, 
would work very differently, it would fall, where it should 
fall, on the rich, and not on the poor of the community. 

But why give 20,000/., why give any thing? Oh! we 
must assist—we must give a stimulus; we should like to know 
to what? To education? Are we so certain that it is 
education that we stimulate? Do we give this stimulus? 
Have we any assurance of either fact from those through 
whom, or from those to whom it is given. It is given through 
the Treasury, and to the schools already noticed under the 
management of the National and British Societies. 

Through the Treasury !—an admirable Board truly of Edu- 
cation ! T he Treasury is already notorious for having far too 
much to do even in its own department. The Treasury is 
literally the government: any one who knows any thing about 
the Treasury, must know that it has so much to administer, 
that it hardly knows the limits of its own functions. Twenty 
different questions are brought up in the same hour—from 
grave to gay—from whips to public festivities, — whiskey 
versus paintings — soap versus newspapers. “ My Lords” 
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have to dispose of an entire Encyclopaedia every morning. A 
junior lord, coming into office, might ask in vain for a pro- 
gram of his duties and powers; not the Joint Secretaries them- 
selves, after the most diligent comparison of notes, could 
accurately furnish it, for the simple reason, that they are as 
indefinite as countless in this Briarean establishment. And this 
is the body we select in our wisdom for a Council, ina true 
shopkeeper spirit, simply because it has the doling out of so 
many pounds, shillings, and pence, as if the money giving was 
not the very least part of the functions of a Board of Education ; 
as if it was not the first duty of all, to see that it was money 
wisely spent, and not injudiciously lavished. The name 
Treasury in some ears sounds economy—but economy does not 
depend so much on amount, as object—a shilling may be 
thrown away, and thousands laid out to advantage. Can the 
Treasury tell where this advantage lies? Has it hands and 
heads enough for the purpose? ‘The very last report of the 
French “ Conseil d’Instruction Publique,” shows that they find 
the actual duties much too onerous for a single board, like theirs, 
without adjuncts. But the little finger of our Treasury is 
heavier than their loins. We administer with a steam machinery, 
a high pressure of our own, and compassionate with scornful 
self-complacency the hand-loom work of our neighbours. 

But the Treasury, it is answered, is not called on to in- 
spect. It simply gives out the money, and accounts for it to 
Parliament. 

Gives out, and does not inspect! does not inspect, and ac- 
counts to Parliament! Why, what a confusion of all duties and 
responsibilities is here! If the money so confidingly bestowed 
be improperly bestowed, we should like to know how it is to 
advance the object for which it was bestowed? How is it to 
promote education, unless applied to education ? And how is 
Parliament to be assured that it is applied to education, unless 
it be applied to a good system. The money is voted for the 
extension of schools. True; but is it quite sure that the 
school is built in the best situation, where most wanted, and 
most accessible; of the best construction and materials, after the 
most approved models,—on a good tenure, likely in future to 
be supported? Above all, is it for the uses of a judicious sys- 
tem of intellectual and moral culture? If it be not all these, 
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or the most of these, if it be the reverse of all these, it is 
obvious the money is flagrantly misapplied—is unwisely, nay, 
injuriously squandered. Can this, or any portion of this, 
be ascertained without inquiry—without inspection? Is the 
Treasury to exercise the inspection ? If so, “ quoad ” such func- 
tions, it is in the true sense of the word a Board of Education, 
though a very bad one—and all argument on the principle of 
State interference is at anend. If not, we simply ask how can 
these points, upon which the whole propriety of voting or not 
voting the money depends, be ascertained? And without such 
assurance, what utter absurdity to talk of accounting—and 
accounting too to a British reformed Parliament. 

Oh, but we have guarantees for all this, say the advisers of 
this semi-state interference. It is distributed to Societies on 
whom we rely, whose character alone is sufficient to assure us 
that it will be well applied—that is to the true, the best 
interests of National Education. 

Are we quite sure of all this ?—Let us examine the question 
a little. It is in the first instance given to Societies, which of 
itself implies it is not given to the Nation. We know enough 
of the mode in which “ National Education” has been carried on 
by “ Societies” not to hope much from them of national good. 
The very naine indicates another competitor appearing in the 
arena—not a great national instrumentin the hands of the nation 
itself.—As its principle and action, so also are its results. How 
long have these National Societies existed? How far are they 
yet from embracing the nation? Even in the most enlightened 
districts, where the press and the public are most vigilant—in 
the very heart of our civilization these admitted nuisances, the 
Dame and Common Schools, still hold out victoriously against 
them. Nor is this strange :—to whom are they to appeal ?>— 
with what powers are they armed? If they address 
themselves to the poor—they address themselves to the worst 
of all judges; if to the rich, or to subscribers, they are sure 
to meet with patronisers and intermeddlers. ‘They have no 
powers, and can only use words against words. Were they 
even somewhat more victorious than they actually are, is 
either system of such pre-eminent excellence as to merit the 
public encouragement? ‘They may be the best to be had at pre- 
sent, but assuredly not the best which might be had. They 
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are far behind the public exigencies; were they perfect, 
perfection itself, depending, as it does, upon men and cir- 
cumstances, requires constant and vigilant inspection. But 
perfect they cannot both be, for we find them founded on 
fundamental principles directly opposed to one another. 
Government, by way of keeping up a strict non-interven- 
tion system, patronizes and encourages both. The annual 
grant is divided according to the heads counted or furnished 
in the respective schools; the “ multa” instead of the “ mul- 
“ tum” is the object ; it thus happens that the very Society 
which requires the most assistance, is sure to obtain the least. 
Whether this be on the principle of taking numbers for scho- 
lars, we shall not decide; but were the wisdom of such 
arrangement above all impeachment, still the country has no 
sort of surety that it will lead to any permanent result. The 
nation contributes to establish a school, but there is no cer- 
tainty it will not be shut up, or pulled down the very next 
year. The very existence of a Society is proverbially fluc- 
tuating, and often transitory ; and upon such hairs we consent 
to hang the destinies of future generations! National educa- 
tion should be bound up with something co-existent with the 
life of a nation; on the contrary, we are satisfied with the 
very precarious lease of the life of individuals. We know 
nothing of school, site, tenure, teachers, or subscribers—we 
inspect nothing—we check nothing—we direct nothing—and 
yet we still talk of guarantees! Each society may have its 
inspectors, guardians, and councils: 
“ At quis custodiet ipsos 
** Custodes,”’ 

who is to inspect, guard, and direct the society itself ? 

A second instance of this semi-state interference is the pro- 
posed establishment of Normal schools. Theutterincompetency 
of the present race of schoolmasters is acknowledged. It is at- 
tributed to two causes—the low moral character and intellectual 
inferiority of the individual, but this again to the low payment. 
Now we have not heard that it is also proposed to raise the 
salary. Oh no! the government has nothing to say to that; 
it will naturally rise, in proportion as the masters improve. 
The article will be worth more, and will of course fetch more 
in the education market. That by no means follows. Bring 
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a dear patent plough into a poor country village: it does not 
follow, “ of course,” that the poor inhabitants will buy, though 
told, over and over again, it is fully worth every shilling asked 
for it. ‘To enable them to buy, two conditions are necessary. 
They must think it worth their money, and they must have the 
money to pay for it. ‘This is not the case with parents who 
send their children to Dame and Common schools. The value 
of the schoolmaster, in their eyes, is the lowness of his demand. 
To fill the Normal school when built, there must be some attrac- 
tion beyond it. To induce men to dedicate years and labour 

preparation, they must value the end for which they 
are preparing. ‘The salary must be superior to a mechanic's, 
if we would have others than mechanics teach our children. 
It must be higher; and not only higher, but more certain. 
It must be held as a right, of which the individual cannot 
be deprived, but for incompetency or misconduct, and then 
on trial, and that trial open; there must be chance, nay, cer- 
tainty, of promotion, if there be also merit ; finally, there must 
be the conviction that years will not be wasted in the profession 
without reward; and that comfort awaits those latter days, 
when’ the labourer can no longer work, and age should at last 
sit down and enjoy: then, indeed, we might talk of it asa 
fourth learned profession: by such arrangements we really and 
bona fide place it on sucha footing i in point of emolument and 
respectability ; but leaving it, as we now do, at the mercy of 
every whim and accident;—no pledge of appointment, no pledge 
of continuance; a Society, or the Committee of a Society, or 
the individuals of a Committee—the appointers, continuers, 
and dismissers, if so they will, in any way, and after any trial, 
or without any trial at all, of every officer under them,—we 
announce, at the very gate of the profession, that it is one 
which no man of mind or character ought to enter who can 
proceed to any other, or continue in any longer than may be 
necessary to assist him in his passage to any other. Compel 
a Society to establish laws to prevent all this, and then, 
doubtless, you give guarantees to the teacher and the public ; 
but such compulsion would be direct state interference ; as 
such, of course, intolerable; or, if tolerated, no reason could 
any longer exist why you should not go farther. Until this, 
however, or something like this, be done, Normal schools we 
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may have; but we shall not have Normal students to fill 
them; or, if we have, we shall only educate young men 
beyond the demand of the market, and far beyond all chances 
of future competency and happiness. 

But Normal schools, filled or not, must be organized and 
conducted upon some certain principles. Establishment and 
superintendence imply choice and adherence to a choice. 
Here the State directly prescribes—actually lays down through 
the Treasury, or Treasury employés, a code for the management 
of these establishments, from which they shall not be permitted 
to swerve; for no legislature, it is to be supposed, will grant 
money to institutions in open hostility to its views and wishes. 
The more or less is of no moment: a single instance consti- 
tutes a principle. It is also to be presumed, that they who 
found such institutions, are anxious that the teachers educated 
in them should supersede every other, and for such purposes 
doubtless will adopt all legitimate means. Here we have the 
State directing the education of its teachers, and its teachers 
conducting the education of the country ; and we yet profess a 
horror of State interference ! 

Lending libraries for parishes come next. ‘They are another 
state remedy. Here the whole of the last argument applies. 
If a new Parliament gives money for books, it is, we suppose, 
for good books; but who is to decide whether the books chosen 
be good or bad? ‘That difficulty is soon got over—the 
omniscient Treasury is again called in. “ My Lords,” vote 
themselves pro tem: a * Congregazione dell’ Indice.” It takes 
some time in the Irish Board, and still more in the French, 
to decide these matters (see last Report, pp. 3-11); but the 
Treasury is more off hand: it is not so hyper-critical. The 
Treasury is a great practical machine; we should like to see, 
in this instance, its mode of working. Lists for books come up 
from schools or committees in the country: from one, fiercely 
polemical ; from another, fanatically, or fantasti ally religious; 
from a third, all for amusement; from a fourth, strongly 
redolent of radicalism; from a fifth, strenuously conservative, 
&e. &e. Only imagine such an Areopagus, with such pleaders, 
and all pleading together, and all for such different objects, 
and with such different views, before them. Decide they must. 
and decide they can’t—what are “ My Lords” todo? They 
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call in assessors, in the dilemma; consult out of doors their 
particular wise men; scratch out, or leave in, as their cabinet 
oracle may prompt them, and send back the list with their 
amendments, and their “ exequatur” to the country. In all 
this proceeding, two things are tolerably visible: State inter- 
ference in all its flagrancy, and State interference of the very 
worst description; the interference of men in power, respon- 
sible it is true, but knowing, as may be expected, very little 
of the matter; and of men out of power, knowing something, 
but utterly irresponsible to government or the country. 

From beginning to end, then—precisely as most half mea- 
sures usually are,—there is, in this project for remedying ex- 
isting abuses, the evil of the two systems: government inter- 
ference in a thousand shapes; but government interference 
hurried, incompetent, and inadequate. What, then, is to be 
done? ‘The evil is general, pressing, incontrovertible. All 
remedies hitherto tried have failed. Basedow and Cousin 
answer us. 

The state in which Germany lay when Basedow prescribed for 
her, was precisely that in which we noware. The state in which 
Germany now is, described by Cousin, confirmed by St. Mare 
Girardin, by Mr. James, and a host of others, is that to which 
we so vainly aspire. What has wrought the change? Basedow’s 
remedies or ours ? 

But what is good in one country may be bad when applied 
to another. Doubtless; but what has proved good in every 
other country, is surely somewhat likely to prove good in the 
only one in which it has not yet been tried. 

The preceding pages abundantly prove, that education, left 
to itself, will not reform itself. The reform must come from 
without. To carry it into effect here as elsewhere, a superior 
power must intervene. 

This power must be the executive or the Government, 
acting under definite laws and in a permanent form, in com- 
bination with the People. This is not practicable without a 
distinct department. 

But we do not advocate a “ centralisation pure ;” we pro- 
pose with it corresponding checks and guards. We have said 
“ in combination with the People.” ‘These checks will be 
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found in the Legislature on one side, and in local Councils and 
Committees on the other. 

We do not compel any, we provide for all; but we take care 
that whatever is provided is good and permanent. We do 
not well see in this, we confess, either “ Prussian drill, or 
** despotism.” We only see that what is now done ill and 
at random by the worst of instruments, will be well done 
according to rule and principle, by an instrument qualified to 
do it. 

To resume: we propose a Board solely and separately con- 
fined to Education ; at its head, as in the case of other depart- 
ments, a Minister, through whom all grants should come, and 
on whom all responsibility should rest. To this Board should 
be given large powers of building and outfitting schools, 
training and appointing teachers, providing and prescribing 
books, powers of inquiry, direction, and controul. On the side 
of the people, a corresponding organization will be necessary, 
with powers of assessment for maintenance of teachers and 
repairs, powers of management, and inspection through local 
committees and visitors. 

To this Board, in the first instance, we would confide 
elementary, and successively all the other branches of educa- 
tion; in fine, generally, whatever regarded the moral and 
intellectual advancement of the country, now distributed 
amongst the departments of the Home secretary, the Treasury, 
and the Commissioners of the Woods and Forests. 

This is that third expedient which has not yet been ventured, 
and which, if we know any thing of the working of admi- 
nistration, or the general tendencies of system in bringing into 
direct and efficient action the scattered intelligence and energy 
of a country, we have a thorough conviction, would in very 
few years succeed in producing that change, to produce which 
the voluntary system has hitherto laboured in vain. 

Little has yet been done, either by Government or Legislature 
in the way of progress to so desirable a result. So early as the 
beginning of the Liverpool administration, a Bill for National 
Education, embracing many of these views, was presented to the 
minister, and, as it is said, favourably received. But there it 
remained. The House of Commons, since that period, from 
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time to time, has occasionally given signs of a sense of existing 
abuse, and a desire for their correction. Committees have 
appeared and disappeared, but with little or no trace of their 
passing. ‘That of 1818, led indeed to an inquiry into Chari- 
table foundations, and, subsequently, in 1820, to the narrow 
based and somewhat temporising bill of Lord Brougham. The 
English Committee of 1834 and 1835, was so very fairly con- 
stituted of utterly opposite opinions, that (as might naturally 
have been expected, on an axiom as true in the moral as in 
the physical world,) they soon came to a dead lock :—like the 
two Houses at present, they stood stock still. After two years 
taking facts and opinions in evidence, they ended their sittings 
by shrinking from pronouncing any opinion at all. Ireland 
has been somewhat more fortunate. She has got rid of her 
voluntary, and what was not less detrimental, her semi-state 
interference through chartered, and other joint-stock education 
societies, and is now in possession of an organization, to a great 
degree, on the principles just recommended. If it does not 
work better, it is not because such system has been adopted, but 
because it has not been carried out to its full extent. Wheels 
and cogs have been omitted in the construction of the Normal 
school administration—the local Committees, the local powers 
of assessment, management, &c. &c., have net been thought 
of, or delayed—no wonder then, that, with such defects, 
the machinery should be subject to revulsions and jerks. 
An Irish Education Committee is still sitting, with a 
view, we understand, not only to remedy these wants, but 
to extend, on an uniform and permanent basis, such ad- 
vantages to other branches of education. We trust that 
whatever conclusion they may come to, they will hold in view, 
that it is altogether loss of time and means, to proceed upon 
arrangements which all recent experience must convince 
them can never be productive of any other result, than utter 
disappointment. They must take larger measure of this great 
question, than has hitherto been usual in either house of 
the legislature: they must wield it not as an instrument of 
party, but as the most powerful of modern means, when well 
and wisely directed, for the inmost regeneration of the country. 
They must rescue it from the innumerable experiments of 
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vanity and ignorance, from the degradation of pauperism, from 
the fanaticism of political and religious sectaries from the 
niggard and capricious benevolence of patronage. ‘They must 
make it a national care, in order that it may become a 
national blessing,—found it upon public assent and control, 
and fence it round with well understood official responsibility. 
It is quite time that all this miserable mis-management of 
great means to little purpose, should terminate, and that the 
country, no longer trembling to use its own servants, and its 
own means for its own interests, should, by a solemn act of the 
legislature, take this first of national interests into its own 
hands, organise a Board of National Education for the 
Empire, and entrust to its administration the extension and 
improvement of every one of the departments of Public 
Instruction. Our childish fears, on this head, have been 
a subject of jest to all Europe. We boast of our liberties, 
and make no scruple of sacrificing the intellect, character, 
and liberty of the child to the parent: we talk of our 
government, and with over government, and over legislation, 
on so many sides, on this, which is the very pivot of all 
society and civilization, we refuse to govern or legislate at all. 
Both parties admit that the end is desirable, but both shrink 
from using the means to attain it. They both create an 
instrument which may successively be turned against each. 
But is this a question to be treated like an Ipswich or a 
Dublin election petition? Is posterity, as well as the existing 
generation—is mind as well as matter—are all the highest 
interests of mankind, to be played as so many base counters 
in this or that political game? The country has hitherto been 
silent; but the country has not less thought on this question, 
and the time is not far off when its thoughts and wishes 
will assuredly find words. It is utterly vain, to think that 
thousands and thousands of reflecting and benevolent men, 
who form the soundest part of our great community, will 
suffer this anomalous, half-education, mis-education system 
any longer. ‘They must measure themselves with other 
nations ; and it is impossible that they will consent, by a neg- 
lect or refusal of means almost within their grasp, to be 
thus thrown behind. In every meeting, in every knot of 
three or four, in every publication, from the grave treatise to 
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the passing periodical, intimations of this spirit break forth. 
How the great object shall be brought about—with what 
modifications of place, persons, and time—with what dis- 
tribution of powers and duties—it is not for us at present to 
state. We limit ourselves to pointing out its certainty, its 
necessity, a certainty every day more obvious, in proportion 
as such necessity presses more strongly on the consideration 
and interests of the country. Each of the Reports concludes in 
loudly calling, under one form or other, for such reform. In 
the language of the last, that of Liverpool, we feel thoroughly 
convinced that “. improvement in this class of schools is 
* hopeless, so long as they remain without assistance and 
* direction from some body vastly superior, both in pecuniary 
“‘ means and in intelligence, to those in whose hands they 
“ now are.” In other words, until the nation itself shall step 
in and take the place of individuals or Societies, who have 
hitherto assumed her functions — until Education shall be 
established, advanced, improved, and extended, like every other 
great public interest, by the public, and for the public—until 
the Voluntary system shall cede to the State system—we see 
as little chance for these islands, as Basedow once saw for 
Germany, of a good system (the only one we advocate) of 
National Education. 


ARTICLE XI. 


A Letter to a Constituent on the present State of Affairs. By 
H. L. Butwer, Esq. M.P. Seventh Edition. London: 
1836. 


Speech of the Right Hon. Lory Lywxpuvurst, August 18, 
1836. ‘Thirty-seventh Edition. London: 1836. 


Ir is evident, that, at the opening of the next session, 
ministers will be called upon to declare their opinion, openly 
and unreservedly, for, or against, the preservation of the 
British constitution. ‘The country has a full right to be in- 
formed, if those, who are entrusted with the management of 
its affairs, intend to conduct them in the spirit and on the 
principle, with which they were undertaken ; or, if that under- 
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standing has a chance of being abandoned to serve a temporary 
experiency. ‘The “ pressure from without” has now assumed 
a serious complexion : its tene is more decided than it has been 
of late years: its objects are specified, and its violence is di- 
rectly pointed against our institutions. We shall not stop to 
inquire, how long the monarchy in its present form, and the 
established religion, would survive the dissolution of the hereditary 
peerage. Such speculations are more fit for less stirring times. 
We hasten to the pith and marrow of our subject, and shall 
examine, what should be the conduct of the government on this 
important, nay, awful occasicn. Nor shall we inquire, what 
portion of the peerage would be left by its invaders, if they 
should unfortunately have their own way. These “ motes in 
** the sun-beam” are as little attended to by them, as they are 
undeserving of our notice. 'The enemy is at the gates. They 
have sounded a defiance. It is time to arm, and not to parley. 
If the adviceof Mr. H. Bulwer were followed, small would soon 
be the remnant of our constitution. In page 82 of his pamphlet, 
he recommends that the Ballot should be left an ‘open 
** question,” as Catholic Emancipation was considered by the 
Tories. In page 104, when discussing the question of “ what 
** is to be done with the Lords?” he tells us that “* we must 
** wait;” and he gives a pointed illustration of his meaning 
by observing, that a good pilot waits till the tide is high, 
** before he attempts the harbour.” It seems, therefore, to 
be his intention, that the House of Lords should be attempted. 
It is therefore logical in him to recommend that we should wait 
until the tide of popular opinion shall have risen to that height, 
when it can no longer be resisted. We, on the contrary, have 
no such desire. We are anxious that the enemies of the 
constitutional establishments should be effectually withstood. 
To wait now, would be to allow them time to rally their force, 
and give their opinions dissemination, and root in the hearts of 
the people. Ifthe ministers are sincerely attached to the insti- 
tutions, and seriously wish to uphold them, it is now that they 
must make their stand against any encroachments upon them. 
If they look upon them as the bulwark and defence of English, 
and, by that means, also of European liberty, they must at 
once array themselves against the invaders of them. There 
must be no disunion in the administration. The interests now 
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at issue are of the most important magnitude. The time admits 
not of delay. 

Mr. Bulwer informs us, that we “ cannet have a stronger 
‘“* engine at work for the alteration of the peerage, than the 
** unchecked exercise of the will of the peers.” We agree 
entirely with this opinion. Should they persevere for three or 
four years (perhaps even two might suffice) in the state of infa- 
tuation, which has been so eloquently panegyrised and extolled 
in the speech of Lord Lyndhurst, now lying before us, we are 
confident that it would be vain to discuss Peerage Reform. 
Let but the noble and learned lord and his friends continue 
** to perform the duties of the government for them,” as they 
have so successfully done in the last session, and we venture to 
assure their lordships, that their days of performing the duties 
of a government are numbered. Mr. Bulwer next says, the 
House of Lords has stood, unchanged, many centuries. Can- 
not you devote to its alteration a few years? Undoubtedly the 
delay is short, if an alteration were desirable ; but having no 
ambition to gratify on that score, we shall prefer to point out 
how a consummation, so much to be execrated, can be averted. 
But we have previously a few remarks to premise upon general 
principles. 

We consider organic change, without manifest necessity, an 
unmitigated evil. It is no consolation to our minds, if we 
escape fire by running into something worse. A friend of 
ours once ordered his leg to be cut off, because he found its 
cure tedious ; but he bitterly repented, when he perceived how 
ill the substitute was able to discharge the duty of its prede- 
cessor. The state, once crippled, can seldom regain its former 
power and elasticity. Its respectability abroad depends upon 
its consolidation at home. ‘The symmetry of its proportions, 
and the blended harmony of its component parts, are the effect 
of time, and of time alone. Man is so complicated a machine, 
that his reason and passion, prejudice and understanding, 
must be ground tegether by a very slow process, before he 
settles into a cordial assent to any government, which is to dis- 
pose of his life and property, and regulate all the relations of 
his social intercourse. This, we think, requires no proof: but 
it justifies us in resting with alarm upon the threshold of poli- 
tical change, if we are asked to adopt it upon choice. This 
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proposition has been argued in Mr. Bulwer’s letter, with a levity 
ill adapted to the greatness of the subject. He asserts such 
truisms as the following :—‘* The great corner-stones of society 
“ are more easily removed than they are easily replaced ;” 
which he of course admits. ‘ We readily find new ideas, but 
“ it is long before we find new customs, and without habit 
“ there is no stability ;” and so on. Such observations, in 
themselves just and self-evident, would induce the reader to 
expect some tenderness in urging innovation ; but we find it 
otherwise. It is apparent, from the remarks in page 112, ands 
those which immediately follow it, that he contemplates the 
necessity of an alteration at no distant period. After reciting 
the change which has taken place in the proportion of the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing, the rural and urban, classes, he 
tells us that “ the Lords fill no longer the same space in the 
** community which they did formerly ;” and he infers that 
“‘ they can no longer exercise the same power.” But their 
power, as a governing body, is not in the ratio of the space 
which they occupy. It is not necessary that they should dis- 
place a body in the community equal to their own weight. 
Their power will be as their knowledge, and this must be in 
proportion to their education, not to their acquaintance with 
books, but their learning of men and things—their reading and 
study in the perpetually-shifting classics of human nature. 

If the Lords will but read Mr. Bulwer’s letter, they will 
there be reminded that “one day telleth of another, and 
« one day certifieth of another ;” and they will also learn its 
illustration. They will, moreover, see it observed with appli- 
cation to themselves, that ‘ those pigs fear nothing.” But we 
are really tired of our author. He bids us “ wait,” and pro- 
vides us with a list of very liberal gentlemen, who have received 
appointments from the present government, which he calls a 
Whig-Radical list. He advises that certain questions should, 
after the manner of the Tories during their palmy days of 
corruption, remain “open questions ;” and he winds up the 
whole by saying, “‘in short, we are to GIVE NO CHANCE TO 
“tHE Torirs.” But we undertake to prove, that if the 
Whigs follow the advice of the hon. member for Marylebone 
in any one particular, they will ENSURE THE SUCCESS OF THE 
Tories. The Reform Bill must stand or fall upon the 
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honesty of its principle, and by the incorrupt or corrupt 
manner in which it is worked out. If its principle is unfair, 
and calculated (as the Conservatives affirm, and our author 
seems to suspect) to give an unfair preponderance to any one 
branch of the legislature, not all Mr. B.’s expediencies will 
preserve it. It must destroy the constitution, and itself perish 
in the same grave. But if, as we pretend, and as all who 
voted for it ought firmly to believe, the Reform Act has 
redressed a disordered balance, and only restored power to 
those, from whom an oligarchy had insidiously and corruptly 
removed it, the fairness of the measure, assisted by an honest 
administration of it, shall be the best tenure of power to those 
engaged in that work, and shall more effectually exclude their 
adversaries than fifty Whig-Radical lists of placemen, and the 
arts of corruption borrowed from the suggestions of Lord 
Castlereagh. 

Let us now briefly turn to the speech of Lord Lyndhurst, 
coupled as it is with the substance of the speech of the Duke of 
Wellington, who, on this occasion appear 


ET CANTARE PARES ET RESPONDERE PARATI. 


We shall not stay to express the grounds of our surprise at 
this readiness of the noble duke tu second the learned jord, but 
shall merely remark, that the conduct of his grace denotes a 
very deliberate purpose. His reasons are no doubt well- 
intended. As a soldier, and a man of honour, who must feel 
grateful to his country for the distinction it has conferred upon 
him, he stands acquitted in our opinion from one sordid 
thought. But we conscientiously believe him to have taken an 
erroneous view of his political duty, when he “ rose to justify 
‘his noble and learned friend” for proposing that motion, and to 
throw down the gauntlet of defiance against His Majesty's 
Ministers. Is not the noble duke of opinion that the Reform 
Bill has created the necessity of amelioration in almost every 
department of the civil, and perhaps in some portion of the 
military, government of this country? He took office, upon 
the death of Lord Spencer, with that admission. The mani- 
festo of his colleagues exhibited it in every sentence. Does he 
now hope to resist Reform? Nobody would accuse his grace 
of such folly. But His Majesty’s Ministers are, eminently, 
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Reformers. They hold their places upon that ground alone. 
By it “ they live and have their being.” They are distinct 
from Radical Reformers, and not even the ingenuity and 
astuteness of the noble and learned lord have been able to fasten 
upon them one charge of being under the influence of the 
Radical party. The Tori ies throw up much dirt, no doubt, in 
the charitable hope, that some of it may rest. But, as yet, the 
greater part has recoiled upon themselves. Mr. O’Connell’s 
support cannot be proved to have been obtained by the least 
sacrifice of public principle. Should the Whigs, after the 
opening of the next session of Parliament, decline to pledge 
themselves to resist, to the death, all attempts to alter the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords, the noble duke’s implacable 
opposition would be entirely justified. He would owe it to his 
own principles—he would, in our opinion, owe it also to the 
principle of liberty. We give our opinion with candour, and 
we care not who suspects it. If the battle of liberty cannot 
be fought with the weapons of truth, we shall abandon her 
cause to more corrupt or less fastidious defenders. 'The main- 
tenance of the British constitution we believe to be essential to 
the liberty of England and of Europe, and no apprehension of 
consequences, existing, we think, only in the imagination of 
alarmists, shall prevent us from the frank and unequivocal 
expression of that conviction, to whose ever temporary benefit 
such an admission may be supposed conducive. 

But we may be required toexplain what the British consti- 
tution is, of which we profess ourselves to be so enamoured. Is it 
such a state of things as enables the Peers to mutilate or swamp 
every liberal measure, which proceeds from the representatives 
of the people ?—Certainly not. Is it an imaginary balance of 
three powers, by which prejudice can maintain the ascendancy 
over reason, and sensuality and luxury hold in subjection 
industry and knowledge ?—We apprehend not. Isit a scheme 
of government, by which intolerance may be honoured and 
rewarded, insult hurled with impunity upon millions incapable 
of avenging themselves, and ignorance or caprice sit securely 
on the undisturbed throne of power ?—We dissent entirely from 
such a monstrous proposition. The British constitution is esta- 
blished for the promotion of virtue and the encouragement of 
liberty—to uphold freedom within our sea-girt citadel, when it 
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is elsewhere trampled upon by the feet of tyrants. Liberty is 


the purpose of the constitution, of which it is only the means to 
that end. But such a means is not rashly to be rejected, be- 
cause the impatience of the ignorant or of the interested cannot 
wait. The independent and free exercise of the functions of 
every branch of the legislature is indispensable to its existence. 
Not a limb must be maimed or severed, which can be preserved 
from corruption. Should the disease of any essential. part be 
incurable, Englishmen have shown themselves not to be unspa- 
ring of the remedy. But Jet not legislators confound two dis- 
tinct cases. Let not the surgeon be called in when the aid only 
of the physician is required. ‘The people have no occasion to 
be goaded into dissatisfaction with their establishments. 
Such, however, appears to us to be the probable consequence 

of this alliance of the two noble lords, to whose speeches we 
have referred. Undoubtedly the game of the Reformers is thus 
made more difficult, and their work is impeded. But is the 
prospect of the country brightened by such proceeding? Let 
us suppose that a dissolution of Parliament is forced next 
spring upon the government. Do the Conservatives really 
suppose that they will be the gainers, by it, of a majority, able 
to keep the country quiet under a renewal of Tory dominion ? 
Preposterous! Should they succeed in obtaining a majority at 
all, public hatred will be directed en masse against the 
Lords. Every hour will strengthen the hands of the Radicals. 
Every subsequent dissolution will be on the question of a 
Reform of the Lords, or, in other words, a dissolution of the 
monarchy. The idea will so familiarize itself with the mass, 
that British freedom is inconsistent with the antiquated and 
aristocratic form of our constitution, that, on the first favour- 
able opportunity, it will be swept away, when the feelings of 
the people shall have been prepared to receive another with 
approbation. Who shall presume to say, in these times, when 
such an occasion may, or may not, occur? Is Spain tranquil, 
or Portugal at rest? Is France quite at her ease, or is Russian 
insolence : so quelled by British manly bearing, that she will not 
excite new troubles by the arrogance of her conquests, or the 
intrusive spirit of her tyranny? We live in the midst of con- 
vulsions. The work of the people i is far from being complete. 
By conciliation, our own may be retained in the path of 
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political duty, and in the enjoyment of social repose ; but by 
goading them with insult, or irritating them by vexatious 
opposition, they may easily be instructed in the knowledge of 
their own power, and be thus taught to lead the way in 
political revolutions. 

The noble duke’s self-congratulation upon the * moderation 
‘* of his own observations” may deceive him. By allowing his 
speech to be annexed to the vituperative and contumacious 
tirade of the learned lord, he has placed himself, as it were, 
in the same vessel with him. He will be considered to have 
embarked in the same career. His grace has voluntarily taken 
upon himself to be sponsor to the learned lord’s discourse, and 
he must bear the consequences. The pamphlet is christened 
Lyndhurst-Wellington. ‘The speeches are sold together, at 
20s. per hundred, for distribution, or 2s. 6d. per dozen; and 
his grace may rest assured, that those who read them will, as 
they are justified in doing, hold them to be of joint and equal 
authority. We shall examine the contents of the learned lord’s 
speech with that freedom to which all public documents are 
open, and we shall not scruple to avow any impressions that 
we think fairly derivable from it. By the manner of its circu- 
lation, it has acquired the character of a party-manifesto, rather 
than retained its original nature of being the eloquent invective 
of one man; and it thus leads us to the information of what 
the country may expect from the liberality of the Conservative 
peers, should they ever be supported by a majority of the 
Lower House. 

The marked characteristics of the speech of the noble 
and learned lord are uncompromising hostility and haughty 
disdain towards Lord Melbourne’s administration. ‘* Proud 
“ men! Eminent statesmen! Distinguished and high-minded 
“ rulers !” he addresses to them with the most withering con- 
tempt. Towards the premier himself, he confines himself in- 
deed within parliamentary courtesy (a rule which we should be 
glad to see more duly observed in the House of Commons) ; 
but the repeated reproach of a careless confidence, and the 
pointed imputation of being led by the Radical party, indicate 
with sufficient perspicuity the opinion, which he desired that his 
hearers and readers should entertain of the independence and 
statesmanlike qualifications of Lord Melbourne, It gave us 
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pleasure to observe the learned lord’s allusion to the con- 
ference in Downing Street, because the admirers of an open, 
straight-forward conduct have already taken umbrage at these 
meetings, so frequent of late years. They betray, on the part 
of the government, a hesitation respecting the measures which 
they have to propose, ill calculated to inspire confidence, and 
particularly apt to give a handle of malicious insinuation to an 
enemy. Such meetings have, at all times, been a resource for the 
minister upon extraordinary occasions; but they were used as 
exceptions, and had their moral effect as such. The floor of 
the House of Commons is the proper arena on which the 
minister of the crown should converse with the representatives 
of the people, receive their suggestions, and listen and reply to 
their arguments. Intrigue and back-stair influence ought to 
be less requisite now, than in the ascendancy of a Castlereagh, 
a Liverpool, or a Pitt. ‘The true interest of the country may be 
pursued without fear or favour. If the measure is honest and 
fitting, let those who would resist it, do so at their peril. The 
Radical leaders depend, more than any other men, upon public 
opinion for their continuance in parliament, and are far less 
likely to be factious. If the minister will be moderately 
diligent in procuring information, and strictly honest in the 
application of it afterwards, conferences in Downing Street 
will soon be more troublesome than advantageous to him. 
Petty interests and selfish views may be brought forward and 
effectually passed in such conclaves, which would be un- 
attended to, where their motives would be less scrupulously 
sifted. 

But to return from this digression to the noble and learned 
lord. How sedulously does he not seize any opportunity of 
aspersion against the leaders of the opposite party. Even the 
known frankness of Lord Holland could not escape his mis- 
representation. But we prefer passing over such littlenesses, 
to grapple with the main subjects of difference between the 
Conservatives and Reformers. 

Foremost on this list is the Irish Corporation Bill. The 
Ministers and the Commons proposed to re-model the Irish 
Corporations in a manner similar, on the whole, to the plan 
adopted with regard to English municipalities. But the Peers, 
with the fear of Mr. O'Connell before their eyes, and the whip 
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of Lord Lyndhurst upon their shoulders, acknowledged the 
scandalous and long-standing corruption of the boroughs, but 
obstinately refused to substitute others in their stead. We 
quote the observation of the noble and learned lord on the sub- 
ject.‘ There was to be a transfer of power from the one party 
** to the other ; and when we know in what manner the power 
“so transferred would have been used, that it would have 
* greatly added to the strength and confidence of the agi- 
“ tators of Ireland, we should, I think, have disgraeefully 
** abandoned our duty, if we had not vigorously opposed the 
** measure of the noble viscount. In doing so, however, we 
** at the same time stated our willingness to put an end to 
** the grievance complained of, by dissolving the existing cor- 
** porations, and proposed a measure for that purpose, with 
“ the assent of the corporations themselves.” Doubtless the 
corporations preferred the lesser of two evils. Annihilation 
may be accepted as a boon, that punishment and humiliation 
may be evaded. But let us examine the ground, on which the 
peers rejected the bill sent up to them from the House of Com- 
mons. It was as follows:—That power would be transferred 
from the Protestant to the Catholic party in Ireland, and the 
influence of the agitators thereby increased. What has been 
the consequence of the rejection of the bill? Has the power of 
agitation been diminished ? Has it not grown with the obsti- 
nacy of the peers, and when will it cease to thrive under the 
shadow of their oppression? Weeds and nettles will always 
spring up W here wholesome plants are excluded. It is the law 
of nature, that evil should Juxuriate where good shrinks from 
the contest. ‘The majority of the peers may be led by sinister 
influence to imagine, that a special law for restoring peace to 
Ireland may be framed more suited to their lordships’ taste and 
prejudices, than the distribution of equal justice. But if they 
fairly put the question at issue, if the exclusively Protestant 
corporations of Ireland should outlive their own, we shall say, 
with all deference for their lordships, that their own will, and 
ought to, go first. 

The same specious reasoning pervades the greater part of 
the noble and learned lord’s remarks upon the different bills, 
which he undertakes to dissect. In spite of his change of 
opinion upon the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill, he still relies upon 
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his judgment, when mercy is to be withheld, and by depriving 
prisoners’ counsel of the right of reply, he has robbed justice of 
its divine attribute. In the County Elections Bill, the limita- 
tion of polling to one day was refused ; we presume, in order 
to give more time to the peers to force up, by their agents, 
unwilling and reluctant voters. We shall omit any special 
notice of the mutilation of the Registration of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages Bill—of the annual resistance to the Jewish 
Disabilities Bill, of the Stafford Disfranchisement Bill, and of 
those alterations of the Municipal Act Amendment Bill, which 
caused its rejection by the House of Commons. Nor have we 
space for any remarks upon their conduct in reference to 
certain private bills. There is one tone of colouring through- 
out—the same design is visible in all they do—hostility to 
popular rights, resistance to the spirit of the age, defiance to 
the chosen ministers of the people. Hence this necessity for 
* consolation, that whatever be the disposition of the noble 
** viscount, he has not sufficient strength to pull down the 
* pillars of the building, and involve the whole in his ruin.” 
Such are the words of the learned baron, but are such really 
the sentiments of himself and those on ‘his side of the House?” 
Do they, in truth, suspect any such disposition in the premier, 
as that which is thus imputed to him? We Say frankly and 
without reserve, that we believe the imputation to be a wilful 
public calumny. It is an invention, by which they seek to lift 
themselves into the places from which they would exclude the 
noble viscount and his colleagues, that they may adopt their 
measures, and enjoy their power and emoluments, It is an 
attempt to prejudice, by slander, the leaders of the reform 
party, and lower in the estimation of the people, those who 
have been endeavouring to serve them faithfully. Such 
appears to be the deliberate object of the representatives of the 
aristocracy of England. We shall now proceed to that part 
of our subject, wherein we undertook to indicate the path, by 
which their designs might be frustrated, and the present 
leaders be maintained to superintend the reform of our own, 
institutions, and to give a moral assistance’ to other nations 
engaged in the same virtuous work, 

For this, the union of Reformers is the one thing needful 
But the cement must be of durable materials, and such as will 
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rather harden with time, than split in the sun of prosperity, or 
fall to pieces before the rude blast of misfortune. It must be 
an union cemented by principle. How then, shall this be 
effected ? We see but little difficulty in the way. Have not 
the Radicals always replied to their adversaries, when re- 
proached by them ef desiring organic change as an end, rather 
than a means, that the accusation was malicious and unfounded? 

e do not deny that there are certain Reformers who contem- 
plate an abstract liberty, inconsistent with our institutions. 
The greater part of the Radicals are too sensible and too wise to 
indulge in such profitless abstractions. T’hey are men, eminently, 
of matter of fact. Many of them look upon the remedy of 
abuses in itself, but as a means to anend. ‘They are mostly 
men of the people, who, having sprung from that class, are 
unable to get rid of early associations, and are ever striving to 
work their way up to something higher. Such men can have 
no interest in organic change and revolution, except when con- 
sidered as stepping stones to power and its contingencies. The ° 
province of the Radicals is not only inherently of this world, 
but their specific function is, for the remedy of its abuses, or, 
the destruction of its establishments. Their opinions will 
generally reflect, with greater accuracy, the wishes of the com- 
munity, than all the speeches at Conservative or Whig dinners. 
When the Radicals take upon themselves to hold up organic 
change as a necessary alternative, they express rather the wishes 
of mm than their own. ‘To allay the cause, is the only sure 
way, in political or physical pathology, of repressing the symp- 
toms of disorder. Let this be done, and how suddenly will the 
premium upon radicalism descend. We are not the enemies of 
Radicals any more than we are the enemies of medicine. Let 
an adequate corrective be applied to the root of the evil, and 
the occupation both of Agitator and Radical will disappear, 
because it will be no longer profitable. At present, the ma- 
jority of the Peers might “be said to carry the begging box of 
the tribute, and pay the wages of Radicalism in England. If 
they ceased to interrupt the gradual progress of improvement, 
within two years the money would cease to rattle in the box, 
and Peerage Reform wou! ld be, as a cry in the desert. But 
since we shall have to wait, for some little time at least, for 
such a consummation, we must go on with our discussion of the 
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best and safest way of bringing it about, as speedily as 
possible. 

Weare of opinion, then, that the great majority of the Radi- 
cal party sincerely desire organic change, as a means, and not 
as anend. We have yet seen no reason to distrust their words. 
They are yet a long way from witnessing the accomplishment 
of that purpose, which has long been the aim of their political 
struggle. Is the church reformed to the satisfaction of any 
man of common sense and honesty? Are not pluralities nearly 
as rife asever? Are the workingclergy better paid than they 
were ? As we pointed out, in our last number, a very feasible, 
and to our apprehension unexceptionable, plan for removing 
these grievances, we shall not dwell more upon this topic. Has 
any attempt been made to protect voters from corruption and 
intimidation, especially the latter, which is more open, and 
therefore more accessible ? Can no oath be devised, by which 
the wealthy landlord or merchant, or opulent citizen, can be 
intimidated in their turn, from oppressing their poorer depend- 
ants? Much as, upon principle, we object to the administration 
of oaths, still our objection is diminished, as the persons, who 
are to take them, rise in the scale of society. There is less 
danger, that familiarity with them may introduce a general con- 
tempt for religion. We should be glad to see the ** book” handed 
over at the polling booth to every landlord against whom the 
agent of the opposite party entertained suspicion of using un- 
due influence over his tenants, and those whom he employs. 
‘The odium would be thus removed from him who receives, to 
him who does not scruple to give the bribe. Oppression should 
be stopped nearer to the source than it is effected, or sought to 
be effected, at present. Should it be objected to this proposi- 
tion, that the House of Lords will not consent to such a bill, 
our reply is, that the peers must soon give their assent to it, if 
it is brought forward, with the authority of the government on 
behalf of the people. 

It is the hesitation of the ministers, on such points as these, 
which has prevented that cerdiality between the people and 
the ministers, which the Tories misname reaction. ‘The people 
of England hate their fetters, and dislike their oppressors, as 
fervently as at the time of passing the Reform Bill; but their 
confidence is shaken in those who passed that bill, because 
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they appear to have halted on their way. We look upon the 
Ballot—if not as an organic change, as a certain prelude to 
one, and are opposed to it. But it is with the Baliot as with 
Peerage Reform. To oppose either will be fruitless, if inti- 
midation and illiberality are not otherwise checked. 


We had concluded the preceding remarks, when a contem- 
porary periodical, deservedly possessing much weight with the 
liberal party, was put into our hands. We turned with 
curiosity to its opinions on the reform of the Lords, and were 
greatly disappointed by finding the question of a creation of 
life-peers seriously discussed. It is not the power, but the will, 
of the king, to swamp the House of Lords, that we doubt. 
We are far from advising such an exercise of his prerogative, 
though the annihilation endure but for a season. If the obdu- 
rate infatuation and haughty selfishness of the majority of that 
body persist in obstructing reform, Englishmen will know how 
to deal with them according te their prerogative of the people, 
in such cases. This is no vain menace. It is a contingency 
quite within possibility, and assumes no extraordinary duration 
of time or patience. But very little do the peers care for the 
power of the king, to abate this means of doing mischief. 
Whois sure that His Majesty may not be sufficiently ill-advised 
to take, at present, the same view of public questions as their 
lordships? Into which conclave is public opinion likely to 
find the more ready entrance? Into the purlieus of the court, 
or among the benches of the peers? ‘The latter walk in the 
streets unattended, and are compelled to judge for themselves 
of what they see and hear. But the shouts of the people may be 
interpreted to the royal ear by heartless and interested flatterers, 
in the way most convenient to their purpose, and the very 
opposite to that in which the warning was intended. 

There is very little room to doubt that a dissolution will be 
speedily tried. This is the constitutional proceeding. Let 
then the ministers make their appeal to the people with clean 
hands. Let there be no suspicion of intrigue. Let all be 
above-board. The English area frank nation, perhaps too 
blunt and open, frequently, for the courtesies of life. But can- 
dour finds sympathy with them, while tortuous policy is sure 
to fail. If the ways of the administration are clearly intelli- 
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gible, inclining neither to the right or to the left, not courting 
Lords, or fawning on Radicals, we have seen, as yet, no cause 
for distrust, that the independent constituencies will repay such 
honesty with their unbounded confidence. Revolution has 
shown itself abroad in too appalling a form for any party, whose 
watch-word is change, to find favour in this country. The 
very idea of their rule is enough to alarm every man possessed 
of any thing to lose. Such principles must be unequivo- 
cally denounced, and the alliance of those who acknowledge 
them, can only be accepted on terms frankly explained, and 
clearly understood. 

If we do not entirely mistake the feelings of our countrymen, 
it is far from being necessary, that the candidates for the popu- 
lous constituencies should pledge themselves to extreme mea- 
sures. ‘They have frequently created a false appetite in the 
voters for a time by highly seasoned promises. But what has 
generally been the consequence of this indiscretion ?—That 
liberal men, entertaining sounder principles, and less disposed 
to gambling in such matters, have separated from them the 
more respectable, better educated, and wealthier portion of the 
electors. By the aid of a division created in this manner, a 
Conservative Candidate has frequently succeeded. Should the 
country entertain the opinion, whenever the dissolution shall 
take place, that the question at issue is, if Peerage Reform 
and the Ballot shall be carried in the next House of Com- 
mons, we have not the slightest hesitation in affirming, that 
those who are opposed to those changes, will find themselves 
in a large majority. If, on the other hand, the question is 
understocd to be, whether the country is, or is not satisfied, 
with the present Administration, honestly reforming abuses, 
in preference to a Conservative and Conforming Ministry, we 
are equally confident that the Peers will find the numbers of 
the true Reformers greatly increased after the next election. 

What has the Radical party to gain by causing disunion 
now, or indeed at any time, among Reformers? Would 
the Tories do more for the conciliation of Ireland, the settle- 
ment of the Spanish question on a liberal principle, the cement- 
ing of the French alliance, so indispensable for the protection 
of liberal principles every where, or the restoration of Poland 
as a barrier against Russian encroachment and a future warning 
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to all tyrants, than the Whigs are willing to do, if the people 
will but give them the power? Would the Conservatives yield 
to the Radicals any of those questions, of which they appear 
so enamoured? If then the Ballot, triennial Parliaments, 
Peerage Reform are removed at an equal distance from their 
grasp under a Conservative and under a Whig administration, 
why should they not ask themselves, under which ministry the 
most substantial benefits may be acquired for the country ? 
The disunion of the Liberals is the triumph of the Peers. In 
order to apply a constitutional force upon the understandings 
of their lordships, let every man be considered a friend, who 
will increase the majority of adherents to the present ministry. 
In that case, measures may be successfully tried in the House 
of Commons, which would gradually awaken the country to a 
sense of its danger. 

The first stopping of the supplies, backed by a majority in 
the House of Commons of one hundred, would make every man 
from the Exchange to Caithness reflect upon the probable issue 
of acontest between the Peers and the People. If this be true, 
why will not the Radicals assist, and on PRriNcIPLE assist the 
Constitutional Liberals? Would their constituents object to 
them, that they were indifferent to the cause of true liberty, 
if they pointed out the practical way by which they were 
seeking to obtain it? 

Our difference from Mr. H. Bulwer, is briefly this—he 
would have “ open questions”—-we would have none. The 
cabinet should be decided, compact, and indivisible, on all 
constitutional questions. Peerage Reform is so essentially. 
The ballet would inevitably lead to interference with the 
institutions. If the Radicals bring forward in parliament 
their favourite questions (and why should they not)? let 
them be fearlessly opposed by the administration ; should the 
Radicals, on that account, stand aloof from the Whigs, or the 
Whigs from the Radicals, at the elections, who is the 
common enemy of both ? Is it not the Reformer, who, with 
reform on his tongue, holds Conservatism in his heart—who 
can insult Ireland in her religion, her blood, and her language ? 
What reform can come with a healing quality from a party, 
which approves such expressicus as those just cited? What 
confidence can ever be reposed in a reforming majority of the 
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House of Commons, allied with the present leaders of the anti- 
reforming majority in the House of Peers? Is it necessary 
that this administration should leave constitutional questions as 
“‘ open questions,” in order to gain the confidence of a party, 
which has partly declared that organic change is considered as 
a means of improvement, and not as a consummation, desirable 
for itself? The political opinions of persons holding sub- 
ordinate offices, were always held by the Tories as the test of 
their fitness for employment. We should be glad to sce talent 
and character more generally considered, connections and 
politics less. The Reform Bill should be the means of working 
out honest purposes by honest conduct. The Whigs have not 
yet fairly and manfully tried the experiment. Connection was 
far too much looked to by them, when they came into power. 
It blighted confidence, before it had time to mature itself. 

The tendency and inclination of Mr. Bulwer’s pamphlet leans 
to the conclusion, that constitutional changes are necessary. 
We hold an opinion the reverse of this. 'The system of educa- 
tion among the higher class is extremely deficient. It is dis- 
graceful to the nation and to themselves. Knowledge is power, 
and respect to a legislative body can now only be secured by 
superior wisdom and legislative disinterestedness. Let the 
Peers look to this themselves. The fault is not in the insti- 
tutions, but in society. King, Lords, and Commons, as at 
present constituted, may continue, beyond cur time, to 
diffuse blessings at home and encourage liberty, even to the 
confines of Siberia. But the pride of the few cannot annul the 
liberality of the many. The Lords may remain a co-ordinate 
estate, if they advance with the spirit of the age. But should 
they listen with complacency to the voice of interested flattery, 
and suppose that they hear the echo of reaction in the hollow 
applause of their own cheers, they must soon be, what they then 
ought tc be—nothing. But let this come from the people, and 
not from the ministers. 
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Apair, Sir Robert, Ambassador in Brus- 
sels, 16. 

Agency, Professional, its objects in liti- 
gation, 416. 

Alchemy, professed by the Persian der- 
vishes, 339. 


Andalusia proclaims the Constitution of 


1812, 541. 

Antwerp, merchants of, some of them 
attached to the Orange cause, 8— 
prospects of, 19—trade of, 22. 

Apostolic party in Spain, 142. 

Appeal and New Trial, comparative ad- 
vantages of, 430. 

Appellate jurisdiction, objects of, 432— 


check upon the judge, 434—fallacy of | 


the Law Magazine, respecting, 442. 
Archdeacons, their duties, 208. 
Argenteuil, Commune of, curious facts re- 

lative to the sub-division of property 

in, 3887—amount of the land included 

in, 388—cannot pay its taxes, 389— 

property transferred there by verbal 

agreements, 390—specimen of a deed 
of partition, i.—the population sta- 
tionary, 391—laborious and easy in 
their circumstances, ib. 

Arguelles, his character, 137. 

Aristocracy, none in Poland, in our sense 
of the word, 469—nobles of Poland 
what electors are in Constitutional 

States, 470. 
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Army, the French, discontented and 
mutinous, 559—could only have been 
kept in order by Soult, 560. 

Association Belge, a patriotic Club, 11. 

Austrian dynasty in Spain, 514. 


B. 


Bacot, Sir Charles, Ambassador in 
Brussels, 15. 

Ballot, proposed to make the, an open 
question, 604—objected to, 616. 

Bande Noire, speculators who destroyed 
the Chateaux in France, 381. 

Barrot, Odillon, leader of the Monar- 
chical Opposition, 182, 186—descrip- 
tion of, by Timon, 188—his prospects, 
189. 

Basedow, his educational reforms in Ger- 
many, 566—attacked by the clergy, 
people, and governments, 570—now 
adopted in Prussia, 571—-adopted al- 
most throughout the Continent, 572. 

Belgium, 1—probable future fate of, ib.— 
incompleteness of the national feeling 
in, 2—faults in its government, ib.— 
republican Regency of, ib.—opposing 
principles in, 3, 4—character of the 
men produced by the revolution, 5— 
causes of her present conservative 
and anti-republican opinions, 
character of her Constitution, id.— 
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errors prevalent in Europe respecting, 
ib.—reunion with Holland impossible, 
9—junction with France never popu- 
lar, 10—a French and not a Belgian 
project, ib.—liberal institutions of the 
monarchy, 11—advantages gained by 
Belgium through her union with 
France, #b.— interested in allying her- 
self with Prussia, and the smaller 
German States, 12—Religion of, ib.— 
what she has gained by her early 
struggles, 15—commercial situation 
and prospects of, 16—favourable com- 
mercial position, 18, 19—commercial 
treaties possible with North and South 
America, Norway, Denmark, Prussia, 
Russia, Austria, and the Hanse Towns 
ib.—not with England and France, 
20—terms on which sucha treaty with 
England must rest, 20, 21—products 
of Belgium subject to duty in France, 
21—actual situation of manufactures 
and commerce in, 21, 22, 23—state of 
morals, 23. 

Bell, Messrs. & Co., defeat the projects 
of Russia in the Danube, 452. 

Benefices, Parochial, total net income of, 
204, number value, and description 
of, 226 to 231. 

Bialulenka, Krukowiecki 
Russians at, 79. 

Bills mutilated or rejected by the Lords, 
613. 

Bishops, their incomes as proposed by 
the Commissioners, 214—translations, 
ib.—irregularity of, in discharge of 
diocesan functions, 215—patronage 
of, 216—Nepotism of, 217—power 
over the clergy, 219, 220. 

Blessington, Lady, her novels, 502—re- 
ligious tone of her novels, 505. 

Bourbon dynasty in Spain, 514. 

Bourgeoisie of France have become pos- 
sessors of the soil, 378 — invest their 
savings in land, 382. 

Boutinieff, M. de, his official Note, 316. 

British Association, 862—its effect, 363 
—organization of, 864—should not di- 
rect its proceedings exclusively to its 
scientific members, i/.—conditions of 
eligibility into, 365—its division into 
sections, 367—objections to its Council, 
ib.—does not work as well as it might, 
369—discussions of, two-fold, ib.— 
defects of its arrangements, 370—bad 
taste of some of its members, 374. 

Brussels, heroic defence of, 2—riots in 
April 1834 at, and destruction of, 
Orange property, 9. 


defeats the 
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Bulwer, Mr. E. L., why classed among 
the Lady Novelists, 483—feminility of 
his talents and temper, ib.—his glaring 
solecisms, ib.—his mis-statements with 
regard to the British and Foreign Re- 
view, 484—his French like that of an 
Iroquois, 485—his contempt for Mon- 
tesquieu and others, 488—his poetics 
of novel writing, 489—consulted by 
persons about to attempt fiction, 490— 
criticisms on his own works, 491—his 
Pompei, 492—his classical attain- 
ments, 495—his Rienzi, 498--compa- 
rison between Mr. Bulwer and Lady 
Morgan, 499. : 

Bulwer, H., his pamphlet on Peerage 
Reform, 6¢4—flippant tone of, 606— 
tendency of, 619. 

Bury, Lady Charlotte, her novels, 506. 


Cattcort, Mrs., her Essays on the His- 
tory of Painting, 150. 

Cameron, Mr., his report on Judicial 
establishments and procedure in Cey- 
lon, an admirable production, 437. ~ 

Canterac, General, killed, 535. 

Cardero, Lieutenant, daring attempt of, 
534—success of, 535. 

Carlos, Don, de Borbon, head of the 
Apostolical faction, 142—has no right 
to the throne, ib.—why popular in 
Navarre, 143—represented as a chival- 
rous character, 517. 

Catherine II., Empress of Russia. 
of her favourites, 456. 

Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, 211 
amount of their income, 212—use of 
them, 213. 

Catholicism, Roman, almost universal in 
Belgium, 12. 
Chamber of Peers 
clective, 548. 
Chambers, French, division of parties 

in, 181, 182—speakers in the, 184, &c. 

Charlemagne, his wars with the Lom- 
bards, Saxons and Frisians, 27—his 
policy, 27, 28—his son and successor, 


List 


in Spain must be 


Louis, 29. 

Charles IL, King, infamous intrigues 
94—dishonourable relation to Louis 
XIV., 95—his pension, 96—interview 
with Temple, 99, 





Charles V., opposed by the Deputies in 
the Cortes of Valladolid, 530—ba- 
nished the Deputies of Salamanca, 
531. 

Chateaux, French, sold for their mate- 
rials, 380. 

Chlopicki, Gen., named Director, 74— 
resigns, 75—wounded, 80. 

Chokier, de, Regent of Belgium, 5. 

Church, the Established, Government 
Reports upon, 201—reform of, 202— 
invectives against, 202, 203—com- 
plaints against, 203— insufficient re- 
medies proposed, ib.—revenues of, 
205—appropriation of the surplus, 
206—effect and value of, 221, 222— 
the Church lawful, 224, 225. 

Church, Established, none formally re- 
cognised in Belgium, 13. 

Church accommodation, insufficiency of, 
203 to 210—proposed means for reme- 
dying, inadequate, 211. 

Clergy, the national Clergy in Belgium, 
how paid, 13. 

Clergy, conduct of Pepin and Charle- 
magne towards, 26, 27—gradual rise 

| of, 28, 29—condition of, in the Ger- 

matric empire, 30 to 34—investiture 
of, 35, 36, 37. 

Cobden, Mr., author of Russia, by a Man- 
chester Manufacturer, 447—circula- 
tion of his pamphlet, 448—assisted by 
the Muscovite chancellerie, 449—errors 
respecting the comparative value of 
Russian and Turkish trade, 458—in- 
consistencies, 462, 463—false state- 
ments respecting Poland, 468, 469. 

Conferences in Downing Street objected 
to, 611. 

Constantine of Russia, his tyranny, 61, 
62—his spies, 62 note,—his escape, 
64—receives the Polish deputation, 

71—-etreats, 72—error of not detain- 
ing him prisoner of war, ib. 

Constitution of 1812 proclaimed in An- 
dalusia, 541—contains the legal cor- 
rective of its own deficiencies, 547. 

Consuls, our in the Levant, should have 
diplomatic training, 321—few of them 
equal to the duties of their situation, 
i+.—character of many of them, 323— 
our Eastern Consuls generally aliens, 
ib.—a Consul General required on the 
coast of Caramania, 329. 

Convents, suppression of in Spain, 134— 
a bad measure, 135. 

Cortes, the National Assembly of Spain, 
existed under that name in the ninth 
century, 114-—attempts of the Kings 
to abolish, 115—Cortes of 1812, their 
error, 116—Cortes of 1820, their er- 
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ror, 117—power of in Spain, 524— 
exercised the right of the royal inves- 
titure up to 1475, 525—had power to 
modify or annul the last will of their 
Kings as to the choice of Regents, 526 
—composition of, 527—does not in- 
clude the Nobles and Clergy, 528—no 
influence of the higher classes recog- 
nised by, 531. 

Costs, to be made a means of punishing 
dishonest litigants, 413—why suitors 
pay costs, 435—ought not to be cast 
upon honest suitors, 436. 

Courts of Local Jurisdiction, 400—in- 
efficiency of most of the measures 
which have been proposed and re- 
jected on this subject, 401 — would 

| demonstrate the possibility of cheap, 
effective, and expeditious justice, 403 
—such courts already existing, 408— 
Sir R. Peel’s statement respecting, 
109—plan for the establishment of, 
410—>plan of procedure in, ib.—advan- 
tages to be gained by, in pleading, 415 
—extent of their jurisdiction, 438— 
supposed degrading effects upon the 
legal profession, 444— probable ex- 
pense of the system recommended, 
445—would be cheerfully borne by the 
public, 446. 

Credit, effect on of cheap law, 406—Ser- 
jeant Talfourd’s views respecting, 407 

Lord Ellenborough’s, id. 

Crosville, pauperism and profligacy of 








Crusade of Frederick II., 26, 52, 55— 
not popular in Europe, 53. 
| Cyprus, diplomatic and commercial value 
of to England, 325, 327—military and 
naval advantages of, 330, 331—the 
possession of immensely important to 
England, 331. 

Czartoryski, Prince, his Mission to Con- 
stantine, 71—President of the Pro- 
visional Government, 75—Speech at 
the Literary Association of the Friends 
of Poland, 89. 


dD. 


DaNuBE, attempt of Russia to close 
the mouths of, 446, 451—defeated by 
Messrs. Bell and Anderson, 452. 

Delay, a great object with mald fide 
suitors, 422. 





Dembinski, General, appointed to com- 
mand the Polish army, 86, 
































































Dervishes in Persia, their character, 338, 
339. 

Diderot, his Lettre sur les aveugles might 
have been consulted with advantage by 
the “ Author of Pelham,” 496. 

Diebitch, Marshal, commander-in-chief 
against the Poles, 75—his force, ib.— 
defeated at Grochow, 81, 82 — his 


brutality, 83—his death, 86. 


Diplomacy, inefficiency of our Eastern, 


319. 
Doctrinaires, their party, 196. 


Donadio, Conde, his death, 540—his 


apostacy, 541. 


Droguemans in the East all sold to 


Russia, 322. 

Dumouriez, General, his letter to the 
Convention, respecting union of Bel- 
gium with France, 10. 

Dupin, his character, 191 — his pre- 
sidency of the chamber, 192—descrip- 
tion of him by Timon, ib. 

Dutch would not consent to a re-union 
with Belgium, 9. 


E. 


EpInbBuRGH Review, its plan of Peerage 
Reform, 616. 

Education, change of opinion on this 
subject in England, 564—former state 
of in Germany, 565—plans of Basedow, 
567 —in Prussia, 571—in Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, 572—no national 
education in England, 576—English 
popular education miserably bad, 579 
—in as low a state as it is possible 
to be, 590— managed through the 
Treasury, 593—should be placed in 
the hands of the State, 599—proposal 
for a Board of Education, 600—Par- 
liamentary committees on, 601. 

Eeliauts of Persia, a collection of Nomade 
tribes, 352 — antiquity and origin of 
the Koords, 353—fond of military 
display, 354—noted thieves, 355 — 
Eeliauts of Arab origin, 356—Eeliauts 
of Turkish origin, 357—rude and in- 
dependent, 358— migrations of the, 
360. 

Election, system of, in Spain, 139. 

Empire, Germanic, state of the nobility 
in the, 31, 32, 33—tenure of land, 31 
—Reichstag, or Diet, 31, 32, 33, 34— 
ban of the empire, 31. 
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England, her expectations from the Bel- 
gian revolution, 4—alliance with, felt 
to be essential in Belgium, 15 — 
diplomatic agents of in Belgium, ib.— 
obstacles to a sound system of com- 
mercial intercourse between France 
and Belgium, 17 —conduct towards 
Louis XIV., 89. 

Engraving in Ergland, 160. 

Estates, great estates in France and 
England of feudal origin, 376—par- 
tially restored under the empire and 
the restoration, 379—sold in England 
without difficulty, 380 — cut up in 
France by the system of farming, 382 
—sold in very small lots, 385. 

Excommunication by the Pope, 32—its 
nature and effects, 39 — why never 
effective in Germany, 40. 


F. 


Farina bad in France, 393—system in 
some parts of France, 395—proper 
size of a farm for France, 396. 

Flanders, burghers of, defeated the 
chivalry of France, 10. 

France, probable juncture of Belgium 
with, 1—her expectations during the 
Belgian revolution, 4—the Belgians do 
not desire re-annexation to, 10—com- 
mercial relations between Belgium 
and France, 17—extreme division of 
property in, 376—prevalence of cul- 
ture, on a small scale, in, 377—Arthur 
Young’s opinion on this subject erro- 
neous, 378—effects of the Revolution 
of 1789 on property in, ib. 

French not popular in Belgium, 10— 
their influence dreaded, ib.—officers 
in the Belgian service, id. 

French, political situation of the people, 
169. 

Freydanck, a German poet of the thir- 
teenth century, 28—his character and 
history, 24, 25—whether or not a nom 
de guerre, 25—his opinions on various 
subjects, 57, &c. 

Fuseli, as critic and painter, 152. 


G. 


GALtano, his character, 137. 
German confederation, effects upon, of 
the Belgian revolution, 4. 
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Gervinus, Professor, his view respecting 
Freydanck, 26, note. 

Ghent, cotton manufacturers of, attached 
to the Orange cause, 9. 

Glebe houses, want of, 207 —plan for 
restoring and maintaining, 207. 

Gore, Mrs., her novels, 508. 

Grimm, James, his opinion respecting 
Freydanck, 25. 

Grimm, William, Editor of Freydanck, 
his opinion respecting the author, 25 
—opposed to Gervinus, 26. 

Grochow, battle of, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82. 

Guelphs and Ghibellines, 84. 

Guizot, leader of the Doctrinaires, 196 
—minister, 197 — his tactics, ib. — 
opinions, 198—his eclectism, ib.—des- 
pises the Chambers, 556—his difficult 
position, 557—has no sympathy with 
England since the reform, 561. 

Guyot de Provins, 25. 


H. 


Hatt, Captain, views of litigation in 
America, 404. 

Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, poisoned 
by her husband, 95, 96. 

Henry Guelph, of Brunswick, surnamed 
the Lion: his disobedience to Frede- 
rick Barbarossa, 33—his ruin, ibd. 

Hohenstaufen, Frederic of, 41, 42 — 
Frederic I1., 26, 43, &c.—his cha- 
racter, 57—Henry, of, 41, 43—Philip, 
of, 44, 46, 47—Beatrix, of, 47—Con- 
radin, of, 57— Geschichte der, by 
Frederic von Raumer, 42. 

Holland, colonial trade of, regretted by 
some Belgians, 9—Louis XIV., war 
with, 92, &c. 

Hume, David, his criticism on English 
authors, 97. 





INCONSISTENT answers, objections to de- 
fendants’ pleading, 401. 

Investiture, under the German empire, 
35. 

Investments, insufficient in France, 394. 
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Ireland, 262—what she is, 263—why she 
has not been reclaimed, ib.—her case 
at last set upon its right footing, 265 
—what she has a right to know, ib,— 
how she has been dealt with, 266— 
Ireland always in the wrong, 267— 
danger were she not united with Eng- 
land, 268 — religious question, 269— 
had the Union been deferred till the 
present period, what conditions Ire- 
land might have made, 271—reform 
in, 272—changes which must follow 
from it, 273—what the union was, 274 
—what it ought to be, 275—reasoning 
respecting, ib.— quarrels fostered by 
the English, 277—early treatment of, 
by the English, ib.—quarrels of the 
English, in, 277, 278—the penal code, 
279—its fruits, 280, 281—Protestants 
themselves sufferers, 282, 283 — their 
condition, 285, 286 — emancipation 
reluctantly granted, 286—led to re- 











form, 287—the Irish question through- 
out the contest of the oligarchy against 
the people, 290—the Irish nation at 
the present time not divided, 292— 
Repeal of the Union, an evil for, 293 
—corporation question, 294, 295 — 
Church of, 296—what Ireland wants, 
297. 

Irish Corporation Bill, treatment of by 
the Lords, 611. 

Isabella II., reigns by virtue of the 
ancient national rights and funda- 
mental laws of Spain, 526. 

Isturiz, his duel with Mendizabal, 136— 
his character, 136, 137—escapes from 
Toreno, by flight, 536 — succeeds 
Toreno in the ministry, 537 — his 
apostacy, 588—joins the old majority, 
539—his fall, 545—despised, and in 
exile, 546. 


J. 
JuDICIAL proceedings, expense of, ope- 


rates as a denial of justice, 405—con- 
fines justice to the rich, 406. 


K. 


KaARAMZIN, History of Russia, 232, 234, 
Kosciusko, 62, 
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L. 


La Creuse, department of, rise in the 
value of land there, to what attribut- 
able, 381. 

Lady Novelists, why Mr. E. L. Bulwer 
is classed among, 482. 

Lafayette, outlived his popularity, 177— 
without influence in the Chambers, 
182. 

Lafitte, his character, 184—laid the ba- 
sis of the French financial system, 
185—defended Villéle’s reduction of 
the 5 per cents., 7b. 

La Granja, movement of, 542 to 544. 

Land, value of in France, 382—amount 
of taxable land in France, 384—so 
sub-divided as to become incapable of 
transfer, 389. 

Law, administration of in Persia, 337. 

Law, central administration of, an evil, 
401—defective Constitution of the 
central Courts, 402—reform in, hope- 
less, 403—Government bound to pro- 
vide for the equal administration of, 
413—diversity of, an argument against 
Local Courts, 443—its fallacy, 444. 

Lazienski, Park of, scene of the first 
movements at Warsaw, 63—topogra- 
phy of, 65. 

Legitimists, their 
speakers, 199. 

Legnano, Rout of, 42. 

Lelewel, deputed to Constantine, 71— 
elected a member of the Provisional 
Government, 75. 

Leon, Emperor of Constantinople, his 
treaty with Oleg the Russian, 237. 
Leopold, King of Belgium, 3—effect of 
his personal character on the affairs of 
Belgium, ib.—his conduct as King, 14. 

Lessing, his Laocoon, the greatest work 
of exsthetical criticism, 152—trans- 
lated by Ross, ib. 

Levant Trade, petition of the Merchants 
engaged in, 305 to 308—increasing 
importance of, 308. 

Lewandowski, General, treatment of by 
the Poles, 83. 

Litigants, honest, would be benefitted by 
a geod system of local judicature, 402. 

Litigation not an evil, 404—what litiga- 
tion is, 405. 

Louis Xl. King of France, tries to an- 
nex Flanders to France by marrying 
his son to Margaret of Burgundy, 10. 

Louis XIV. King of France, wars in 
Flanders, 7d. 


party, 198—their 
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Louis Philippe I., King of the French, 
173—called Le Napoléon de la Paix, 
ib.—vicissitudes of his fortune, 174— 
his pelitics, 175—his influence on his 
Government, 176—his talents, 177— 
prepared to make a compromise res- 
pecting the intervention in Spain, 553 
—hates the Doctrinaires, 554—directs 
his own Foreign policy, 562—hates 
democracy wherever it may be, ib.— 
afraid of intervention in Spain, ib. 

Louvain, defeat of, 2—a useful lesson to 
the Belgians, 14—Catholic University 
of, ib. 

Lubecki, Prince, deputed to Constantine, 











71—goes to St. Petersburgh, 72, 73. 

Lyndhurst, Lord, his declaration of war 
against Ireland,265—dangerous course 
pursued by, 605—his speech, 607— 
his attack on Ministers, 611. 


M. 


MANUFACTUREs, colossal character of 
property founded on, in England, 376. 

Maria Christina of Spain, her situation 
at the death of Fernando VII., 518. 

Martinez de la Rosa, minister, 119— 
proclaims the statuto réal, ib.—his life 
and character, 124, 125. 

Mauguin, a leader of the Opposition, 
186—a partisan of centralisation, 187 
—description of, by Timon, ib. 

Meerzas, or scribes in Persia, 340—their 
universal prevalence, 341—attached to 
Colleges or Medressas, 342. 

Mendizabal, minister, 127—his life and 
character, 128—assists Mina in 1830, 
ib.—projects the plan of the British 
legion, ib.—supplants Toreno, 129— 
his want of oratorical powers, ib.— 
difficulties in forming a Ministry, 130 
—vote of confidence, 131—his fickle- 
ness, ib.—dissolves the Chambers, 132 
—abolishes convents, i#b.—conduct 
towards Isturiz, 136—his fall, and its 
causes, 148—won by the Camarilla, 
537. 

Mennais, De la, his Paroles d’un croyant, 
14. 

Ministers must now make a stand against 
encroachments on the Constitution, 
604—Reformers, but not Radical Re- 
formers, 608—attack of Lord Lynd- 
hurst on, 610. 
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Ministry, the present French, contains 
three distinct shades of opinion, 554— 
object of the new combination to in- 
crease the power of the French Peer- 
age, 555—will be weak in the Cham- 
bers, 557—contains the elements of 
dissolution, 558—deficient in admi- 
nistrative ability, 559—tendency of, 
560—may disturb our foreign rela- 
tions, 561. 

Mirabeau, views respecting Belgium, 10. 

Molé, M., the French Minister, inclines 
to an alliance with Russia, 561. 

Monks of Madrid, massacre of, 533. 

Morgan, Lady, compared with the “ Au- 
thor of Pelham,” 499—character of 
her works, 500. 

Mortgages in France,398. 

Munster, Bernard von Gale, Prince 
Bishop of, his character and exploits, 
90, 91. 


N. 


Naver Shah, his way of dealing with 
the Established Church, 336. 

Napoleon, his view of England’s best 
policy, 4. 

Navas, La, Count of, his character, 137. 

Nemours, Duc de, his election to the 
throne of Belgium, 10. 

Netherlands, kingdom of: its imperfect 
construction in 1814, 1. 

New Trial, widely different from Appeal, 
433—imperfections of, 434. 

Nicolas, Emperor of Russia, 73—the 
Herod of the North, 83. 

Non-residence of Incumbents, 203— 
causes of, 203, 204—expedients for 
remedying, 204, 205. 

Normal Schools, 596. 

Northern Courts, the only gainers by the 
diplomatic gain consequent upon the 
Belgian revolution, 4. 

Norton, Mrs., her novels, 507. 

Novels and Romances, their prevalence 
and little value at present, 477—why 
read, 478—value of our earlier novels, 
479—taste for novel reading debased 
and vitiated, 480—this appetite pecu- 
liar to England, 481—character of the 
fashionable novels, ib.—method of ma- 
nufacturing, id. 

Novgorod, Dukedom of, 235—commerce 
of, 2397—possessions of, 958. 








O. 


OATH, examination on, 429. 

O'Connell, Mr., his support of the Whig 
Ministers not purchased by any sacri- 
fice of principle, 608. 

Oils of the Levant, might be substituted 
for tallow, 315—duty on, 317—deserve 
the formation of a company for their 
introduction, 315. 

Open Questions, Ballot proposed to be 
made an open question, 604—objected 
to, 618. 

Opposition, the, in Belgium, a small and 
insignificant party, 7. 

Orange faction in Belgium, of what ele- 
ments made up, 8—its extent and 
power exaggerated, 8, 9, 10. 

Ostrowski, Count Ladislas, deputed to 
Constantine, 71—elected Speaker of 
the Diet, 74. 

Otto, the Guelph, Duke of Brunswick, 44 
—elected Emperor, ib.—defeated and 
deposed, 45—restored to the Empire, 
ib.—displeases the German Princes 
and Prelates, 49—defeated at Bou 
vines, 51—deposed, 52. 


Pp 


Pac, General, takes command of the 
Polish army, 69. 

Pagés, Garnier, his character, 185. 

Painting in Greece, 154, 155, 156, 157. 

Palafox, arrested on a charge of conspi 
racy, 534. 

Palmerston, Lord, his conduct to the 
Poles, 78. 

Papacy, struggle between the Papacy 
and the Empire, how to be considered, 
36. 

Parties in England and France, incapa 
ble of comparison, 167—long orga- 
nized in England, ib.—state of in 
France, 168—state of after the Revo- 
lution of July, 179. 

Paskiewicz, Marshal, succeeds Diebitch, 
86—wounded at Warsaw, 88. 

Patronage, abuse of in the Church, 203— 
must be compensated, 206—proposal 
for regulatmg, 218, 219. 

Peerage Reform, Mr. H. Bulwer’s pam- 
phlet on, 604—will be hastened by the 
conduct of the Peers, 605—sure to 
follow should the Conservatives obtain 
a majority on a dissolution, 609—can 
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only be avoided by a change of sys- 
tem, 616—plan of the Edinburgh Re- 
view objectionable, id. 

Peerage Hereditary, abolished by Perier, 
179. 

Peers, French, low character of, 556— 
present Ministry anxious to increase 
the influence of, 561. 

Pelham, cheap edition of, 482—solecisms 
in, 483—a clever work, 484—French 
of, 485—stolen witticisms of, spoilt in 
the telling, 487—a work of talent, 
488—probable immortality of, 489 

People of Russia and policy of England, 
an excellent pamphlet, 464. 

Pepin: his conduct towards the Clergy, 
26—followed up by his son, 27. 

Perier, Casimir, minister in France, 168 
to 178—abolishes the hereditary Peer- 
age, 179—obliged to go to war with 
Holland, ib.—his death, ib.—his ad- 
ministration, 180. 

Persia, influence of the learned profes- 
sions in, 335—Ecclesiastical grades, 
336—meanness and trickery of the 
Clergy, 337—Mendicant orders, 338— 
struggles for the crown of, 344—ruined 
by mis-government, 345—has no 
mines of precious metals, 346—depo- 
pulated in the Russian war, ib.—Vil- 
lages in, 350—travelling in, 351— 
neglecting Persia will be vitally injur- 
ing British interests, 361. 

Persil, M., his character, 558. 

Peter IIJ., Emperor of Russia, his 
murder, 457. 


Pictures, classification of, 157, 158—of 


Corregio, in the National Gallery, 159, 
160—Spanish, 164, 165. 

Pigments, preparation of by various 
schools, 153, 154, note. 

Pillans, Professor, his evidence upon the 
“ National Society,” 582, 583. 

Plea of general issue, 420. 

Pleading, special, what it really is, 419 
—trelieves litigation from unnecessary 
trials, 421—formerly carried on viva 
voce, 426. 

Pleadings, written, objections to, 424, 

Pluralities, 203, 205, 209 — juggling 
measures of the commission respect- 
ing, 210. 

Poland, partition of, defended in the 
House of Commons, 468 — ancient 
constitution of, not free from errors, 


470—no instance in the History of 


Poland of a king put to death by his 
subjects, 471—political and social re- 
forms in, 473—present condition of, 
474. 





Poles, their ruling passion ; the emanci- 
pation of Poland, 62—their expecta- 
tious from Austria and Russia, 72, 73 
—treatment of in France and England, 
73—character of their revolution, 88. 

Polish ensigns, commence the revolution, 
63. 

Polovtzee, a wandering tribe, appear in 
Russia, 253—their mode of life, 254. 

Poniatow ski, 62. 

Potter, De, 2— author of the Belgian 
revolution. 5—his character, ib. — 
President of the Association Belgé, 11. 

Press, no government ‘prosecution of, 
since the revolution in Belgium, 12, 
note—freedom of, in Belgium, 12. 

Priests in Belgium, their influence not 
great, 12, 13 — political moderation, 
13—supported the election of a pro- 
testant king, ib.—did not oppose the 
establishment of yearly salaries for 
protestant clergymen, and Jewish rab- 
bins, id. 

Proceres, Estamento of, a servile imita- 

o ’ 
tion of the English House of Lords, 
531—corrupt in its very essence, 532 
—an hereditary peerage absurd in 
Spain, 532. 

Procuradores, Estamento of, do not fairly 
represent the Commons of Spain, 532. 

Progress of Russia in the East, the most 
able work which has appeared on this 
subject, 447, 460. 

Property, extreme condensation of, in 
England, 376—favoured by the various 
changes i in government, &c. 377—its 
subdivision in France not prevented 
by enactments, 379—French peasants 
have a passion for landed property, 
380—extent to which the subdivision 
has been carried in France, 383—ex- 
penses of transferring in France, 389 
—minute division inevitable in France, 
392. 

Protestants. Only one Protestant in the 
two Belgian chambers, 12—Protestant 
clergymen at Brussels, Antwerp, Os- 
tend, and Spa, salaried by the Belgian 
government, 13. 

Prussia, interest of Belgium to ally her- 
self with, 12. 


Q. 


QUADRUPLE Alliance, tre aty of, mischiefs 
done by it in Spain, 144—its effects 
in Spain will be null, 145, 
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Quesada, General, accuses General Llau- 
der, 535—Commander of the garrison 
of Madrid, 536—places the capital in 
a state of siege, 542 — ordered to 
remain firm at all hazards, 543—mur- 
dered, 546—his character, id. 


R. 


RABBINS, salaried by the Belgian govern- 
ment, 18. 

Radicals, their objects, 615 — have 
nothing to gain by causing discord 
among the reformers, 617. 

Railway from Paris to St. Germain, 385. 

Reformers, their game made more diffi- 
cult by the proceedings of the Lords, 
669—union among, necessary, 613— 
number of, would be increased by a 
dissolution, 617. 

Reformists of all sects, their number in 
Belgium, 12. 

Republic, the French, conquer Belgium, 
10. 

Republicanism unpopular in Belgium, 
11-—most found among the junior 
branches of the Catholic clergy, 13. 

Requests, Courts of, 438. 

Rolando, Cardinal, his answer to Frederic 
Barbarossa, 41. 

Rosa, M. de la, his administration, 519 
—absurdity of his amnesty, 520—self- 
love of, 521—establishes the statuto 
réal, 523 

Russia, History of, 232—first known to 
us in the sixteenth century, ib. — 
omitted in the scheme of Elizabeth 
and Henri 1V., ib.—Constantinople, 
the spiritual metropolis of, 233—sub- 
ject to the Tartars, ib.—lost by this 
subjection all indiv idual and municipal 
freedom, ib. — sources of the history 
of, 233, 234—empire of, Normanno- 
Slavonic, 235—whence the name, id. 
nute.— Russians attack Constantinople, 
237—V ladimir, emperor of, 243—con- 
verted to ‘hristianity, #b.— Russians 
again attack Constantinople, 249 — 
Princes of Russia connected with 
European royal lines, 250, 251—re- 
publics in, 254—commerce of, in the 
eleventh century, 256, 257 — early 

literature of, 260 — civilization of 

Russia in old times superior to its 

present state, 26] —her insidious 

attacks upon our commerce, 305, 

&ce. — taxes British manufactures 
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heavily, 314— her openly declared 
enmity to England, 316 —her ag- 
gressions partly political, partly com- 
mercial, 332—fears war with England, 
ib.— such a war inevitable, 333 — 
identified with the cause of absolutism 
throughout the world, ib.—the Levant 
the chief seat of a diplomatic war with 
her, 334—by a Manchester manufac 

turer, 446—late attention paid to the 
proceedings of Russia, ib.—acquisi- 
tions of, 447—in the opinion of Mr. 
Cobden ought to have Constantinople, 
449—Tariff of, extracts from, 449, &c. 
—her attempt to close the mouths of 
the Danube, 451—advantages Christi- 
anity and morality would gain, in Mr. 
Cobden’s opinion, by her seizing Con- 
stantinople, 453 — doubtful, 455 — 
Russia not more civilized than Turkey, 
457— errors respecting her trade, 458 
—weaker than generally given out, 

461—slaves in Russia, 463—military 
colonies of, ib.—violence on which her 

rule is founded in Poland, 476. 

Russians, their conduct in the Polish 
war, 83, 84—their captured standards 
displayed in Warsaw, 85. 

Russo-phobia, 447. 

Ryots, or peasants in Persia, 344—their 
condition various, but often comfort- 
able, 347—grown suspicious, 348—do 
not work very hard, 349. 


NM 


Satic Law, never existed in Spain, 517. 

Schools, state of, in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and Bury, 585—English, on the 
voluntary principle, 577—increase in 
the number of, 578—in the country, 
579. 

Sheherees, or shopkeepers in Persia, 
342 — despised by the military and 
Ecliauts, ib. — often great travellers, 


249 
oTteu. 


Sismondi, History of the Italian Re- 
publics, 42. 

Skrsynec ki joins the Polish patriots, 71 

electedgeneralissimo, 82—successes 

of, 84—removed from command, 86. 

Sobieski, bridge of, 63—rendezvous of 
the Polish confederates, ib.—built over 
canals communicating with the Vis- 
tula, 75. 
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Sociétés en Commandite, 396 — difler 
from our joint-stock companies, 397 
—will be established for the purpose 
of iarming estates, 396—such a one 


already existing, 397—advantages of 


the plan, 399. 
Societies, educational, in England, 531 
—their working, 582, 595. 
Svoffersm, professed by the Dervishes, 
339, 
Soult, Marshal, feared by the army, 560. 
Spain. No impartial account of the poli- 
tical events in, 109 — Mr. Lewis’s 
sketches, i.—-Spain revisited, and M. 
Marliani’s l’Espagne et ses Revolu- 
tions, ib. — manners and institutions 
different from those of the rest of 
Europe, 110 — erroneous judgment 
usually entertained of this fact, 110 
the history of Spain is uniform, 111 
—literature and manners, oriental, id. 
—Arab names, customs, &c. in Anda- 
lusia and Valencia, 112—the Spaniards 
inveterately attached to the traditions 
and usages of the past, ib.—sumptuous 
monuments of Spanish art, 113—the 
present state of Spain only intelligible 
from the study of the past, #6.—muni- 
cipal franchises, 114—monarchy has 
struggled unsuccessfully in Spain 
against the provincial and municipal 
institutions, #+,—The Cortes as early 
as the ninth century, 1b.— Battle of 
Villalar, and ruin of the Commuueros, 
115—Spain under the Austrian and 
French dynasties, i+.— Napoleon in 
Spain, ib. — return and tyranny of 
Ferdinand, 116—dissentions in, 117 
—new era in, 118—feclings of the 
nobles and people, éb.—iau!ts of the 
ministers, 119—administrative abuses, 
120, &e.—characters of some of the 
ninisters, 125, &c.—system of elec- 
tion, 139—instance of bravery, 110, 
141—,relations to England and France, 
144—-situation little understood, 511 
—the question at issue there not a 
mere Peninsular one, ib.—no revolu- 
tion in Spain. ib.—divided into twe 
ereat social masses, 512—easily ex- 
plained from the past history of the 
country, 513—evils spring from the 
union of the monarchy, ib — an 
assemblage of little republics, 514 
unity of the government crushes and 
oppresses Spain, 510 proclamation 
of the Constitution of 1812, natural 
consequence of the misconduct of the 








ministers, 516—events of La Granja 
in 1852, 517—Salic law never existed 





INDEX. 


in Spain, ib. — power of the Cortes 
in, 524—her liberties cloven down 


upon the field of Villalar, 530—law of 


elections in Spain, 532—destiny of in 
the hands of the new Cortes, 548 
desires a regeneration, not a revolu- 
tion, 549—ellorts of men of property 
in Spain, not supported by France, 
ib.—if longer left to herself will sever 
into independent republics, 550. 

Statute, the Royal in Spain ; its charac- 
ter, 527—rejected by the people, ib.— 
principal provisions of, 533. 

Stewart, P. M., Esq., M.P., his speech, 
on the Aggressions of Russia, 305, 
509, &e. 

Succession in Spain altered by a decree 
of Philip V., 518. 

Swift, his letter to Temple, 103—inter- 
view with St. John, 104. 

Szembek, General, joins the Polish pa- 
triots, 71 

Szyrma, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Warsaw, 70— 
commands the “ honorary guard” of 
students, id.—great services ‘of this 


corps, ib. 











. 


TaLrourp, Mr. Sergeant, fallacy of his 
views respecting credit, 407. 

Talleyrand, Prince, opposed to an al- 
liance with Russia, 561. 

Temple, Sir W., representative of an 
ancient family, 90—his early life spent 
during the revolution of 1645, ib.— 
dispatched by Arlington to the Prince 
Bishop of Munster, id.—appointed 
resident at Brussels, 91—concludes 
the “ Triple leacue,”’ 92—recalled from 
the Hague, $6—diseraced, §7—cha- 
racter of his literary productions, ib.— 
his style, 95—re-appointed to ‘the 
Hague, ib.—declines the embassy to 
Spain, ib.—interview with the King, 
99—dispatched to Nimeguen, 100-- 
unable to withstand the intrigues oi 
Charles, id.—scheme of a Council, 
101—Temple in retirement, 102— 
Temple and Swift, 103, 104—his cha- 
racter, 105—Mr. Courtenay's life of, 
105, &e. : 


Thiers, a partisan of centralisation, 187— 


his character, 195—Prime Minister, 
éb.—absurdly compared to Pitt, L94— 
his want of principle and consistency, 
191, 105—his speaking, 195 his por- 
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trait, by Timon, 196—his fall owing 
to himself alone, 551—brilliant but 
unsteady, 552—did not consult his 
Colleagues, id.— insulted the King, 553 
—expects to be borne back into the 
Cabmet in triumph, 554—not respon- 
sible for the treatment of Switzerland, 
562—sounded Lord Palmerston as to 
an intervention in Spain, id. 

Tiers Parti. Its character and men, 
190, 191. 

Toreno, Jose Maria, Court de, minister, 
125-—his character and life, 126—his 
Ministry, 536—declares the capital in 
a state of siege, i.—his fall, 537. 

Treasury, the, not a good educational 
board, 595 

Turkey, her principles of free trade, 506 
to 315—not reciprecated by us, 317— 
value of her trade to England, 8309— 
monopolies falsely stated, 318—Eng- 
lish duties on productions of, 317—not 
inferior in civilization to Russia, 457. 





Unitep States of America, commer- 
cial treaty between Belgium and, 17— 
faults committed by Belgium in her 
commercial intercourse with, 18. 


VARANGIANS or Northmen, conquer 
Novgorod, 255, 236. 






























Villalar, battle of, fatal to the liberty of 
Spain, 550. 

Vivd voce pleading, its advantages, 423— 
not unknown to our judicature, 426. 
Voluntary system of Education, rejected 
almost throughout Europe and North 
America, 573 to 575—works execra- 
bly, 591—its overthrow the only 
chance of a good system of Educa- 

tion, G03. : 


W. 


Warsaw, the rising at in 1830, 61 
—pupils of the University punished 
by Constantine, 62—state of, after the 
first outbreak of the revolution, 66— 
rising of the people, 67—garrison of, 
68—students of, 69—siege of, 87. 

Wellington, Duke of, identified with 
Lord Lyndhurst, 607 to 610. 

William, King of Holland, his commer- 
cial monopolies, 9—proves Leopold's 
best ally, 14. 

Wislica, Diet of, in 1347, 472. 

Witt, De, his noble character, 95—in- 
terview with Temple, 96—his dancing, 
107. 


Z. 


Zea, his administration, 518—his fall, 
519—succeeded by Martinez de la 
Rosa, ib. 


ERRATUM : 


p- 25.—For Wolfram von Eschenbach, &c., read Walther von der Vogelweide. 
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PATRONIZED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 









THORN’S POTTED YARMOUTH BLOATERS ; 


For Toast, Biscuits, Sandwiches, and Wine, in Pots, Is., and 2s., each. 

The high repute and immense sale of this delicate preparation, has induced several would-be 
tradesmen (who, not having an idea of their own), to attempt an imposition, by labelling a pot 
exactly like his, thereby to deceive the public and injure him (having actually applied to his 
rinter for that purpose); well knowing they cannot prepare the Fish, the receipt being an old 
umily one, and the secret in the curing of the Herring, by which its rancid qualities are destroyed, 
ind it becomes so delicious a relish. It is easily detected by observing his signature, ALEX. 
fHoRN, on the side, and on the top, Proprietor of the celebrated 


THORN’S TALLY-HO! SAUCE; 


for Fish, Game, Steaks, Wild Fowl, and all Made Dishes, imparting a zest not otherwise acquired, 
the most economical now in use; in Bottles 2s. and 4s. each, warranted in all climates. Wholesale 
t the Manufactory, Titorn’s Oil, Italian, and Foreign Warehouse, 228, High Holborn; also of all 
sholesale oilmen and druggists ; and retail by all respectable oilmen, grocers, and druggists, in the 
United Kingdom. 


| BRITISH WINES. 


The Oldest House in London for British Wines. Warranted four years old, 18s. per Dozen. 
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SIGHT RESTORED, 
NERVOUS HEAD-ACHE CURED. UNDER THE 
PATRONAGE OF HIS MAJESTY, HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS tle DUCHESS OF KENT, and the LORDS 
OF THE TREASUAY. 


Oculists and Medical Practitioners of the first celebrity have recommended its universal adoption, as 
being the most healthy restorative, as well to prevent calamities to which those delicate organs, the 
Eye and Ear, are too often subjected. Copies of letters, and lists of cures, with addresses, given 

ratis, of gutta serena, cataract, ophthalmia, weakness, and inflammation of the eyes, and nervous 

ead-ache. Indeed Royalty, Nobility, the Press, and the gigantic balance of all things, public opinion, 
have eulogised it, and placed the efficacy of GRIMSTONE’S EYE SNUFF beyond suspicion. 


A few Cases of Sight Restored. 

Mr. J. B. Lacnrrevp, Whitehall, and Thatched House Tavern; cured of Ophthalmia. 

Mas. E. Rosson, Bell-street, Edgeware-road ; cured of Dimness of Sight. 

Mes. Guppy, No. 36, Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road ; cured of Ophthalmia. 

Miss Mary Roapgs, Market-place, Winslow, Bucks; cured of Ophthalmia. Witnesses to her cure, 
Mr. Joun Roapes, father; and R. WAtKer, Esq., a magistrate. 

Mr. A. M’Iytyre, aged 65, No. 3, Silver-street, Golden-square; cured of Gutta Serena. 

H. Liston, Esq., Marine Library, Ramsgate, Kent ; pons of Cataract. 

Mrs. BurBerow ; cured while at Jamaica of Gutta Serena, No. 37, Mary-strect, Regent’s-park, London. 

Ma. P. SaunpeRSON, No. 10, Harper-street, Leeds ; cured of Cataract. 

Mr. H. Piuckwe.u, Tottenham-house, Tottenham, Middlesex ; cured of Ophthalmia. 

Miss E. ENGLEFIELD, Park-street, Windsor; cured of Nervous Head-ache. 

Mapame F. Lessis, facing the church, Park-street, Windsor; cured of Dimness of Sight, and Head-ache. 

GeorcGe Smith, Esq., 6, York-place, Kentish-town ; Weakness and Dimness of Sight removed by its use. 

Decimus BLAckBuRN, Esq., Chertsey, Surrey ; Head-ache, Weakness, and Dimness of Sight cured. 

Numerous original testimonials from medical Gentlemen and Families of the first respectability, proving 
the above, may be seen at 3%, Broad-street, Bloomsbury; and 24, King-street, Long-acre, London. 

This odoriferous Snuff is sold in canisters, at ls. 3d., 2s. 4«., 4s. 4d., 8s., and 15s. Gd. each. Look to 
the signature of the Inventor, on each canister, with the above Royal patronage. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


COPY of a LETTER sent to Mr. GRIMSTONE, July 9th, 1835. 

Srr,—Having been afflicted with bad Eyes for a long time, a friend who had received benefit from 
using your Eye Snuff recommended it to me; I have taken the contents of two of your 2s. 4d. canisters, 
and am happy to say my sight has much improved ; the weakness and dimness is removed, and Sir, it 
is my wish that you make this known for the good of the public. 

Your's, GEORGE SMITH. 





No. 6, York-place, Kentish-town, July Sth, 1835. 


Opinion of the Editor of the Albion, Sept. 12, 1835 :—*‘‘ We have witnessed that Grimstone’s Eye Snuff 
has justly excited such notice in almost every quarter of the globe, as to induce Don G. Loge, Consul 
&c. &c. &c, and exclusive dealer in drugs and chemical products, at the Havannah, in the Isle of 
Cuba, to solicit the sole agency in that quarter, to which he has been appointed by Mr. Grimstone, 
through the medium of Don PEpRo Ortiz pe ZuGAsTI, 12, Artillery-place, Finsbury, the SFANISH 
CONSUL-GENERAL to the Court of Great Britain. Attested, &c., before two witnesses. 


The following is a copy of one of Don G. Loze’s letters. 
To W. Grimstone, London. Havannah, 23rd March, 1836. 

S1r,—I have received in due time your favour of the appointment as Wholesale Agent for your Eve 
SnuFrF, in the Isle of Cuba, through the medium of the Spanish Consul, at the Court of Great Britain ; 
also the 50 cases of Eve Sxurr, in safety, by the brig Haidce, Captain Kenney. 

You will oblige me by sending 500 cases, same as last, by the first ship. The very great consumption 
of your Eye SnuFF in this Island, will prove to you the beneficial influence it has on all whe take it; 1 
know of many Medical Gentlemen who strongly recommend its universal adoption. The enclosed bill G0 
day’s sight, on Messrs. Samuel Dobree and Sons, No. 2, New Court, Old Broad-streot, City, London ; 
please to place it to my credit. l am, respectfully, Sir, your obedicnt Servant, 

(P.S.—Please to send plenty of Sparish Testimonials.) DON. G. LOBE, 

Cabellero de la Orden del Leon, Consul General de S. M. el Rey 
de los Baises Bajos en la Isle de Cuba, Agente de la Sociadad 
de Comercio Nederlands, Chiandel, Moatchappy, «c. 
Copy of a Letter sent to Mr. GrimsTone, June 24th, 1835. 

Sir,—Having received very great benefit from the use of your Eye Snuff, I take this opportunity to 
thank you for it, and to assure all those who are afflicted with head-ache, dimness or weakness of 
sight, that they will figd this a pleasing, cheap, and effectual remedy for all diseases in that important 
part of the human frame, the Eye. 
I remain, Sir, your’s truly, 

DECIMUS BLACKBURNE. 
Chertsey, Surrey, June 24th, 1839. 
19, Bell-street, Edgeware-road, March 23, 1836. 

S1r,—It is with feclings of gratitude I inform you of the great benefit I have received from the use 
of your valuable Eye Snuff. Being in the decline of life, and afflicted for a long time with dimness of 
sight, 1 was recommended by a friend to try your Snuff, which I no sooner persisted in the use of for 
a short period, than I found a speedy improvement in my sight, and my eyes free from the pain to 
which they had been subject, and I still continue to use it with the greatest advantage. 

1 have the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ELIZABETH ROBSON, 
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GRIMSTONE’S EYE SNUFF CONTINUED. 


Copy of a Letter sent to Mr, Grimstone, 39, Broad-street, Bloomsbury. 


Mr. GRriIMSTONE. 


Sir,—I think it but justice that I should offer my acknowledgments to you for the 


Whitehall, 8th March, 1836. 
reat benefit I 


have derived from the use of your most exquisite fragrart ws of herbs, called Eye Snuff. Its 
a 


ction on the membrane of the nose, causing the lachrymal g 


nds to discharge in a manner truly 


a 
surprising, and by that means so cleansed the cornea, that my Eyes became healthy, strong, and performed 


their wonted duties in a manner that I have not known the blessing of for six years. 


the renowned oculist, recommended me to try your Eye Snuff, 
Thanks to your invention, that operation will not be necessary. 


many thanks to him for his suggestion. 


Dr. Guthrie, 
prior to my undergoing an operation ; 


Sir, you have my permission to make this known in any manner you think best. 


1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. B. LACHFIELD. 


P.S.—Be pleased to send to the Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s-street, a 4s. 4d. and two Qe. 


4d. canisters. 


Cavution.—The only genuine is manufactured 


You can send the change in the parcel, for the enclosed half-sovercign. 


J. B. L. 
by the Inventor, Witt1AmM Grimstonge, 39, Broad- 


street, Bloomsbury; and 24, King-street, Long-acre, London; whose signature, with the above Royal 


patronage, is attached to each canister. 
each, or loose, 67. per ounce. 


Sold in canisters, 
It may be obtained in all the principal towns and cities. 


4d., 3s. 4d., 88, and 15s. Gd. 


ls. 3d., 2s. 
A liberal 


allowance to Shippers, Owners, Captains, and all venders of Grimstone’s Eye Snuff. Foreign and 


sritish Snuffs, and Cigars of the finest quality. 
be post paid. 


All orders made payable in London. Letters must 


The following are Wholesale Agents, where Trades can be supplied on the same Reasonable Terms as 


of Mr. William Grimstone, 39, Broad Street, London. 


Royal Patronage attached to cach. 


In Canisters, with his Signature, and the above 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 





Shone, 4, Old Church-gate. 


Manchester Reyner, 25, Market-place. 

Pierce and Crossfield, Castle-street. 
Liverpool Ross and Nightingale, Lord-street. 
Plymouth Hazlewood, Octagon-place. 
Devonport Hazlewood, James-street. 
Stonehouse Stumbles, West India House, Union-| 


street. 

Washbourn, Chronicle Office. 
Leeds, York Sampson, Briggate. 
Bawtry, York Nettleship, Bawtry. 
Bradford, York Blackburn, Tyrrel] street. 
Hull, York Mitchell and Co., Market-place. 
Bristol Benson, St. Augustine Parade 
Birmingham Hollingsworth, High-street. 
4 Mackintosh, 155, High-street. 
\g. Cotton, Princes-strect, 

Fyfe, 44, Union-street. 


Gloucester 


Edinburgh 


Aberdeen 


Newcastle onTyne J. B. Seekings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Wolver- 


Wolverhampton Maunder and Weaver, 
hamption. 

Exeter W. Mathews 

Rochester Caddell. 

Winchester H. B. Higgs, High-street. 


WHOLESALE FOREIGN AGENTS. 


The Havannah, 


Isle of Cuba } Don G. Lobe, Consul &e., Ke. 


= ™ J. Nethersole. 

Kingston, Jamaica Alexander Roper, King-street. 
Sidney A. Horden, Upper King-street. 
Madrass, West Indies G. Gray. 
|Van Diem n’s Land - ew y= 

= ‘elwick, Madden, Roach, and 
jNew York Co., Broadway. : 
Grand Cairo Monsul, Pinto, and Co. 
Jersey 


Clark. 
|Guernsey 





Robinson. 


RETAIL AGENTS. 


Peterhead Alexander, Broad-street. 
Banff Wright, Banff. 
Gosport Millidge, Upper South-street. 
Bolton Warburton, Bradshawgate. 
Watson and Co., 45, Market-street. 
Abrams, 4, King-strect. 
. Biggar, Deans-gate. 
Manchester + Hignett, Old Hall-street. 
Lovett, High-street. 
Gee, Ancoat-street. 
oe Atherton, Lord-street. 
Liverpool Denby, 4, Great Charlotte-street. 
York Down, Coney-street. 
Devonshire Hamleyson, Star Cross. 


( Peet, Clumber-strect. 
Nottingham Bradley. 
U Parnes, High-street. 
Norwich Meller, London-street. 
Newbergin, Norwich. 
Stratford onAvonBarician and Sen, 


Norfolk Tyzack, Wells. 
Derby Woodward, Sadlersgate. 
Devizes Holmes, King-street. 
Coventry Gore. 
Pinder, Church-street. 
Sheftield +, Graves, High-street. 
Davers. 
Carlisle Kirkbride, 60, Castle-street. 
aceite Silk, Harber-street. 
- Rhoades, High-street. 


Margate Davis, Harbour-street. 








Dover Neals, 11, Bench-street. 
Exeter C. Featherstone. 
Wolverhampton Fresh. 
Weymouth Hyling. 
Hammersham Birch. 
|Frome Pitt. 
St. Albans Attwood. 

( Fouracre and Rose. 
Gloucester Hodgetts. 

Spier. 
Stroud Bateman. 
|Monmouth Hough. 
Windsor Snow. 
Hitching ee 
" ubbard, jun. 
Dorking R. H. Eden. 
Chichester Penn. 
iGravesend Farmer. 
|Sheerness Kerton. 
|Portsea Broughton. 
|Ride Maxwell. 
|Dunbar tishop. - 
|Brighton Grigory, 132, St. James'’s-street. 
| Hastings C. Gilbert, Hastings. 
Reading Nott, London-street. 
F. Proud, Dorchester. 


| Dorchester 
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RES Me RRORCLITAN 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT 


LONDON. ma 4, FPLEET-ST. 


QVoORvs ey IDAAW EE WUDIMNB Zo 












































In remarking ov his THE SECOND-RATE CONTRACTS FOR FIRST- QUALity ° & 
-“ as A E QUALITIES CLOTHES, 

FIRST-RATE QUALITIES, Are especially recommended As generally adopted, are objectionable, 
G. D. D. respectfully addresses for Business and Travelling because they confine Geutlemen to one 
Gentlemen who have hitherto Clothes ; also, to the ECONO- | particular Dress, or subject them to con- 
four.d it necessary to pay extrava- MIST they are found prefer- siderable Extra Charges: G. D. D.’s system 
orver — prices Me really — able to the first on account removes this difficulty by leaving at the | 
rate Ciothes; tosuch he guarantees of their Superior Durability, option of the Customer what he chooses |, 
» DRESS COAT of any colour— | while in aman none but te wear, whether Surtouts or Dress Coats, 
is stylish in make, as tasteful and | the Connoisseur could dis- either Coloured or Black; his Prices, in- 
talented in cut, and as good in cover a difference, excepting cluding all extras (excepting Velvet Col. 
quaiity, as any bearing the names | | py comparison ; in short, they lars), being for ’ 
of the mest expensive ind favour | | are frequently substituted at Two Suits per Annum......€10 © 
ite fashionable Houses, for £3 OQ} | ether Houses for the Best. Three ditto ditto - 1418 
Surtouts, including. of | The Prices are, for DRESS | Four ditto ditto .. oo Oe ae 

course, Silk linings .... 3IO | COATS, of any colour Style } and so on in proportion tu the number of 
Black and Blue, 10s. extra and Fit First- rate)....£2 5 | | Suits. Each Suit to be returned on the 

on each i | Surtouts, including Silk delivery of its successor. Gentlemen who 
Buckskin Trousers, on linings, .... sl take three or more Suits per Annum are 

G.D. D.’s new principles Bieck or Blue. each extra, allowed two Suits in wear during the re rle 

of Measurement... ...... 1 8 Trousers ....cccccce —| wt } | term; thus in a contract for three Suits 
Waistcoats .. .cccccceses 14 Waistcoats .......... 10 a Dress Suit and an Undress Suit are ‘sup. | 
Ladies’ Riding Hab ia. 6 6 The Army Blue Spanish Cloak, | | plied together. The Dress Suit to be kept || 

These will be found of that cha- forming a circle of 9 yards | for twelve months, and, at the expiration |} 
racter which has raised this Es- | round the bottom—the best | | of six months, the Undress Suit is re. |} 
tablshment to such eminence in travelling Cloak made 2 10 | turned, and another supplied te continue | 
the estimation of the higher cir. Good Cloth ditto; Fur Collar, | to the end of the term, the contract amount | 

j cles, where nothing short ef easy and Cape—Ovds round 3 3 for each Suit being paid on delivery, Con. 
| gentle im: anly elegance Milled Petersham Great | tracts for the second quality would be 
| could be tolerated, [el nasassoeenwees = 2 much lower, . 
. Suit of First-rate Liveries ...........- 000: -£3 18 6 G.D.D respectfully informs COUNTRY CENTLEM EN 


For WASHING TROUSERS and WAISTCOATS definite that, on account of the numerous invitations he has receive 


prices cannot be stated, on account of the variety of Ma- to make Periodical Circuits through England, his Trave 
terials ; but a very superior article for SUMMER TROU-. | will waiton them occasionally, or will proceed direct toa 


SERS are charged .O3, per pair, and WAISTCOATS, part where three or more Gents. (according to the dista 
6s. exch. | favour him with their Addresses. 


TERMS.--Cash on Delivery, without Discount - 


FIRST | HOUSE IN ENGLAND FOR DRESS WAISTCGAT 


CERTAIN CURE FOR CORNS AND BUNIONS. 
LLINGHAM’S ROTTERDAM CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT, 


4 which gives relief upon the first application. The Corn Solvent now submitted to th 
notice of the Public has been in general use for the last fifteen years, and has never been knowi 
to fail when the directions have been followed; and the Proprietor has been gratified by 
hearing from many quarters of the relief which it has afforded, after all other remedies had 
been tried without success, and of the active exertions which individuals unknown to him have 
made to promote its use, as an act of kindness to their friends who were suffering from thes 
painful excrescences. 

The followin g Testimonials are selected eon numerous others, equally satisfactory, in the 
Proprictor’s possession, and a personal reference may be made to sever: il gentlemen who have 
= the salutary properties of the veel but who are averse to their names appearing 





-Country Orders must be accompanied by a Reference in Town 








1 pr int. 

* SIK,—E have great pleasure in bearing witness to the virtue of your Corn Solvent, by the use of a single bottle 
ef which, in the year 1829, I was perfectly cured of two inveterate corns, and enabled to walk with ease, which 
had not been the case for several years; not have I experienced the slightest inconvenience from them since. 

* Your's, &c. J. NICHOLLS,” 
© 14, Catherine-street, Commercial-road. 


* Jan. 20, 1836 ” 
* SIR,—Being troubled dreadfully with corns for some years, and at times was unable to wa!k without assistance, 


when I heard of your Corn Solvent, and, extraordinary to relate, after using one half of a bottle, my corns were 
entirely removed, and have never troubled me since, which is now nearly four years. I ahall be happy to inform 
any fellow-sufferer of its wonderful efficacy. Your's, &c. ANN SMITH.” 
* No 36. Upper pian Spitalfields.” 

A further te ony to its merits, no less strong, is offered by the ingenuity which some unprin*f 
cipled persons | have exercised to imitate its title and appearance, and to substitute for it an article } 
not merely inefficacious, but mischievous ; it is therefore necessary to ask for Alling ‘sf 
Rotterdam Corn and Bunion Solvent, and see that J. A. Suarwoop is written on the outsid 
wrapper, as none others are genuine. 

Prepared and sold by J. A. Sharwood, No. 55, Bishopsgate Without, in boitles at is. 1 
2s. 9¢d., and ts. 6d. each ; and by appointment by most Medicine Venders. Any Vender net havin 








it, will procure it on its being ordered. 
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TO EPICURES. 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL’S CELEBRATED SOHO SAUCE, 
FOR FISH, GAME, STEAKS, MADE DISHES, &c. 


INMORE’S SHRIMP PASTE, being a superior relish to any 
thing yet offered to the Public, for breakfast, sandwiches, &c. 

DINMORE’S ESSENCE OF SHRIMPS, for every description of 
boiled and fried Fish. 

CROSSE and BLACK WELL’S FLORENCE CREAM, for Salads, 
Lobsters, &c., by which a Salad, after the Parisian manner, may be obtained i in one 
minute. 

To be had of most Sauce Venders throughout the Kingdom, and wholesale at Crosse 
and BLacKweELu’s Fish Sauce Warehouse, 11, King Street, Soho. 


CITY CLOT!.!NG ESTABLISHMENT, Pe 
4h agg i. IN A Ad aeaae | agp 
az J 
a3 @ 


Shooting Suit, including Gaiters, £2 10s. 
INDIA RUBBER. 
"NO OTHER HOUSE HAS SO CREAT A DISPLAY OF 
ELEGANT AND CHEAP CLOAKS 
AS THE CITY CLOTHINC ESTABLISHMENT, 49, LOMBARD 
STREET, ESTABLISHED 1784.---BE CONVINCED 
BY VISITING THEIR CLOAK-ROOM. 


GENTLEMANLY WATERPROOF CLOAK, 


IN ALL RESPECTS SUPERIOR TO THE SHABBY- 
The Invulnerable Kersey ofriving Coat, £3 10s. 





SOLD ONLY AT 49, LOMBARD-STREET, THE IMPROVED 





am NEW WATERPROOF CLOAK 21s. tt 
¥ DOVONSY & Sow. iF 





“ARTIFICIAL TEE T H. 


ML": HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, continues to 
I supply DEFICLENC IES of the TEETH, on his improved principle, at the 
same mo.lerate terms, whether arising from neglect, disease of the gums, or age (from a 
single tooth to a complete set), without extracting the roots, or giving any pain, 
and in every case restoring perfect articulation and mastication. An inspection of 
Mr. Howard’s method will immediately convince those at all acquainted with the subject 
of its superiority. Tender and dec ayed Teeth cured, and effectually preserved from 
further decay.—At home from ten till five. 
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BY THE KING’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Wy 


Ld 








INVALIDS AND OTHERS. 
UPHOLSTERY AND CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


33. GERRARD STREET SOHO. 


G. MINTER’S PATENT SELF-ACTING RECLINING CHAIRS, 
recline and elevate themselves into an innumerable variety of Positions without the 
least trouble or difficulty to the occupier, and there being no Machinery, Rack, Catch, 
or Spring, it is only for Persons sitting in the Chairs merely to wish to recline or | 


elevate themselves, and the Seat and Back take any desired inclination without re- 
quiring the least assistance or exertion whatever, owing to the weight on the Seat 
acting as a counterbalance to the pressure against the Back by the application of a 
self-adjusting average, and for which G. M. has obtained His Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent. G. MINTER is confident an inspection only is required to be convinced of its 
superiority over all others. 

MERLIN, BATH, BRIGHTON, and every description of WHEEL CHAIRS, 
much improved in their construction by G. MINTER, and with PATENT SELF- ; 
ACTING BACKS, so as to enable an Invalid to lie at full length, constantly on show 
at his Manufactory, 33, Gerrard-Street, Soho. Also Special Carriages, Sofa Carriages, 
Portable Carriage Chairs, Water Beds, and every Article required by the Invalid, 
manufactured with strict attention to their comforts and safety. 





PORTABLE WATER CLOSETS, 
ON AN IMPROVED PRINCIPLE. 


Of the most simple construction, and perfectly free from smell, of various designs, 

adapted to every grade of building, from the cottage to the palace, and varying 

in price from 20s. upward. 

} ) CHAMBERS, Sole Manufacturer of the above, as also of his 

e newly-invented fixed Closet, requiring no cistern above, the whole apparatus 
being comprised within the space of the seat of an ordinary water closet, respectfully 
invites an inspection of his MANUFACTURED STOCK by those persons intending 
to purchase, confident they will be found to bear out his assertion of their being far 
superior to every other. 

DANIEL CHAMBERS, Plumber, &c., and sole maker of the above articles, so 

essential to personal comfort, 47, Carey Street, Chancery Lane, London. 


= a ' 2 





XOPIES of EGYPTIAN OBELISKS, Inlaid Chess Tables, Engraved 
/ Letter Weights, Library Ink-stands, Candlesticks, and Vases, of the finest 
Derbyshire Spars and Marbles, after the most approved antique vatterns, manufactured 
by MAWE, 149, Strand: also, Collections of Minerals and Shells, arranged in Cabinets, 
from two to twenty guineas, with several elementary works on Conchology and Mine- 
ralogy, and a superior Assortment of Italian Alabasters, just received, consisting of > 
groups, vases, tind single figures, with a great variety of small articles. 
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WATCHES, 
WITH MASSEY’S PATENT DETACHED LEVER, 
Universally recommended and acknowledged to be the most accurate 


which a Watch can be made. 
To be had, capped, jewelled, hard dial, hand to mark the seconds, going fusee, to continue going 





and cheap principle on 


whilst being wound up, in strong double-bottom silver cases, warranted, at . . . £6 60 
Gentlemen’s Lever Watches, similar to the above, in strong gold cases . . . . . «16160 
Ladies’ Watches, very fine jewelled movements, gold dial, SRO « . s « « « eo OOS 
Vertical Watches, fine jewelled movements, in strong silvercases . .....-.. 38100 
Massey’s patent royal seconds Watches (on the lever principle), particularly adapted for 

nautical men, and strongly recommended to the medical profession . . .... .10100 


Watches of every description repaire 





| 





Where may be had 
AND SOUNDING 


for the Preservation of Shipping. 


PATENT PERPETUAL 


LOG 


SPORTSMEN PULLY EQUIPPED. 





d by practical and experienced workmen. 
MASSEY ann WYNDHAM, No. 4, Birchin Lane, and 78, Cornhill, 


MASSEY’S MACHINE, 
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APPROVED ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET, PREPARED BY 


HANNAY AND CO. 


Verfumers to the Queen, 


THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND THE PRINCESS VICTORIA, 


NO 63, OXFORD STREET, 


THE CORNER OF WELLS STREET, LONDON. 





HANNAY’S FRAGRANT ESSENCE OF RONDELETIA, 
FOR THE TOILET OR HANDKERCHIEF, 


Originally Prepared expressly for the use of the Royal Family, 
But now made use of at every Court in Europe. 

An entirely new, elegant, and refreshing Perfume, superior to any article ever before 
offered for public patronage, retaining its delightful fragrance for days, and even alter being 
washed, without smelling faint and unpleasant, the universal complaint against all other 
Essences, five drops of which are equal in power to half an ounce.of Lavender. 

The lovers of elegant perfumes are solicited to call and try this article on their handkerchief, 
for which purpose a bottle is always open free, and to which handkerchief so perfumed, the 
combined fragrance of the choicest conservatory must yield precedence. 

The ESSENCE of RONDELETIA isa most delightful and refreshing Perfume for burning 
in Philosophical Pastilles. 

*,* The great satisfaction HANNay’s Essence or RonDELETIA has given those who have 
made use of it, and the consequent large sale it has obtained, has produced a host of counter- 
feits—Perfumers, whose appearance of respectability would induce a belief that they would not 
sell a counterfeitarticle, are even guilty of it. Hannay and Co., therefore, beg to inform their 
customers, that the EssENce or RonDELETIA cannot be obtained genuine in London any where 
but at their own shop (63, Oxford Street); but it may be obtained in the Country of most 
respectable Perfumers ; care being taken to observe that it has the name and address of 
HANNAY and CO., 63, OXFORD STREET, on the Bottle, the Label, and on the Seal. 

Sold in bottles, at 3s. 62., 7s., and 15s. each. 
And in handsome cut-glass toilet bottles, as supplied for the use of the Royal Family 16s. 


HANNAY’S INIPERIAL LIP SALVE, 
In China Boxes, at 1s. each, is an article much approved, and will keep good any length of time. 
HANNAY’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED SMELLING SALTS, 
In cut botiles, with glass stoppers, 2s. each. 

The extreme pungency of these Salts prove them to be in a higher state of concentration, 
than those heretofore in use, with the desirable advantage of being in bottles with air-tight 
stoppers, which prevents their decay, and are found to be a most useful appendage to the 
apartments of Invalids; the large table bottles, if unstoppered for a few minutes, diffusing 
an agreeable and refreshing odour through the atmosphere far preferable to that produced by 
fumigating pastiles, without the noxious and suffocating fumes produced by the charcoal 
contained in them. ‘Their utility in the chamber of the sick, at church, in crowded assem- 
blies, and at the theatre, is obvious; their beneficial effects in the case of fainting should 
induce every lady to carry one in her reticule. They can be filled into ladies’ own bottles, and 
they do not corrode the silver or gold mountings. 


FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 
HANNAY & CO.’S NEW VEGETABLE SOAP. 

To those ladies whose refined tastes value the appearance cof delicacy and health, Messrs. 
Hannay and Co., Perfumers to the Royal Family, beg to recommend their NEW SOAP, 
prepared entirely from Vegetable Oils, as a most invaluable improvement in Toilet Soaps; it 
possesses all the detergent properties of the common alkaline Soaps heretofore in use, without 
any of their injurious properties; it renders the skin beautifully soft, smooth, and delicately- 
white; removes all redness, freckles, tan, and sunburn, and justly ranks as the mos? agreeable, 
efficient, and harmless improver of the complexion in present use, and retz us its agreeable 
perfume to the last. 

Sold in packets of three squares, at 1s. 6d.; six squares, 3s.; or six 3s.-packets, Los. 


HANNAY’S RONDELETIA SOAP. 

This is the Vegetable Soap perfumed with the admired fragrance of the Esse: .e of Rondeletia, 
and has acquired the unqualified approbation and patronage of almost every lady of fashion. 
Price ls. the square, or six for 5s. 

. HANNAY’S IMPROVED STICKING PLAISTER. 
This useful article is a great improvement on the old Court Plaister, as it will adhere until a cut 
is healed up, and not come off in washing the hands. Price 6d. 
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TAIT’S 
EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY; OR, TWELVE SHILLINGS, PER ANNUM. 








































No. XXXII. FOR AUGUST 1836, 

CoxTAtns—Tours and Detours in Scotland in the Summer of 1836; by a Family Circle— Continued. 
Phadde and his Friends ; Chap. V.—The Second German's Story. Literary Remains of Hazlitt. 
Autobiography of Archibald Plack, Esq., Late Lord Mayor of London ; by John Galt.—Conclude d. 
The New Novels for August ; “* Female Domination” and “ Jerningham.” Ribbledin ; or, The 
Christening ; by the Author of “ Corm-Law Rhymes.” <A Voice from Manchester—Protection of 
Commerce, Soap versus Newspapers. Literary Bulletin for August. Political Register. 

No. XXXI. FOR JULY i836, 

ConTains—Tours and Detours in Scotland in the Summer of 1836; by a Family Circle. The Questioner 
—a Chaunt ; and the Village Church; by Robert Nicoll. Principles of Morality of the Society of 
Friends ; by William Howitt. A Blast of the Trumpet against Presbytcrian hitercommuning with 
Prelatical Malignants. A Glance at the Crisis; by the King of the Nerther-land, The Beggar's 
Wallet ; No. VIL—The Railroad. Song: by a Border Minstrel. Autobiography of Archibald Plac 
Exq., late Lord Mayor of London ; by Jolin Galt—Continued, Basil Hall's * Schloss Hainteld.” 
How to Dose the Lords, Literary Bulletin. Political Register. The Next Move of Ministers. 


No. XXX. FOR JUNE 1836, 

Contarns—The Peers and the People. Field-Paths: by Richard Howitt, The Maltby Yews; by 
the Corn-Law Rhymer. Autobiography of an English Opium-Eater. Burns ; by the Corn-Law 
Rhymer. Florence O’Brien; an Irish Tale. Smoke! A Rich Man; or, He has Great Merit ; 
being the Autobiography of Archibald Plack, Esq., late Lord Mayor of London; by John Galt. 
linperfeetions of the Scottish Reform Act. Sir G. Head’s Tour in the Manufacturing Districts of 
England, &c. &e. 








No. XXIX. FOR MAY 1836, 

Coxt \tws—State of Agriculture. Rustie Tales ; by Samuel Pogson, Imkeeper; No 1.—Mary Barlow. 
On the National Debt. Recollections of the House of Lords. An Appeal to the Society of Friends 
at the Present Crisis ; by William Howitt. Raumer’s England in 1835. Murtagh O'Sullivan versus 
Peter Dens, &e. &e. 





The volume of Tait’s Magazine for 1835, although costing only Twelve Shillings, contains as much 
letterpress, by a number of the ablest writers of the day, as is given by the London Magazines and 
the Quarterly Reviews for Thirty-six Shilliugs; or as is contained in twenty volumes of Novels, as 
usually published, in post 8vo, at 10s. Gd. cach, or £10: 103, in all. To say nothing of condensation 
of matter and variety of subjeet, each Number of Tait’s Magazine gives, for One Shilling, more read- 
ing than is contained in a volume and two-thirds of a volume of a modern novel, at Seventeen Shil- 
lings and Sixpence, 


It is always with delight that we take up the excellent Tait’s. On every portion of it, the utmost pains are be. 
miscellany with which Mr Tait, every month, presents his | stowed. ‘lhe articles are not only well selected and timed, 
multitude of readers in all parts of the empire—we say in | so as just to hit the reigning taste of the day, but they are 
all parts, for we are happy to learn that, in Ireland, this | all judiciously digested and condensed, and contain the 
spirited, popular, and cleverly conducted magazine has | greatest amount of light or solid matter within the nar. 
acquired a very extensive circulation, which, we trust, | rowest possible limits. Thus, not an inch of ground is 
will continue to increase ; for its proprietor, independent | thrown away. —Sua. 


of the great merits of the magazine, has cntitled himself | In a literary point of view, Tait’s Magazinc is equal, if 
to the lasting gratitude of every friend of reform and good | not superior, to the most distinguished of its contempor. 


govern »ent. aries; and it is no less remarkable for the talent and 

The “uly Number fully maintains the high reputation | nervous energy with which it advocates its political tenets. 
of the entire series, There is the usual supply of amusing | While it is one of the best, it is, at the same time, the 
and instructive articles ; and in a department for which | very cheapest periodical extant,—Liverpool Chronicle. 


Tait stands unrivalled—the comprehensive review of new ‘The people of Ireland owe a debt of deep and iasting 
books—we have the essence of several volumes.—Dudiin | gratitude to the conductor of this talented periodical. It 


Evening Postii has imparted to us an inexpressible feeling of delight, to 
What will be the next move of the Ministers? This _ find that the miseries of Ireland have won the s athies 
being the all-absorb ng question at present, we have great | of the genius of Scotland, and to see her wrongs di sed 
pleasure in transferring into this department of the Jris | with a warmth and energy that must tend to infuse fresh 
the following admirable and spirited solution, from the | courage into the hearts of Irishmen in their struggles for 
pee s of decic “Aly the best monthly periodical now pub. | national independence.—Galway Free Press. 
ished—Tait’.. £dinburgh Magazine.—Sheffield Iris. | ‘This Magazine excels in poetry ; at least, that which it 
Lhe perforaance has corresponded with the purpose. | puts forth is of a more masculine cast than is usually met 
An honester, an abler, a sounder, and better-aimed peri- | with in other periodicals, and, at the same time, inferior 
odical, does not issue from the press. Its democratic | to none in elegance and polish.—Londonterry Journal, 
principles are free trom wildness, and steadily shaped to A Magazine conducted without fear and without iavour,] 
the great end—Goop GovERNMENT.—Examiner, advocating the cause of the people.—Spectator. 
‘There is no monthly periodical so carefully got up as 









Wituias Tarr, Edinburgh ; Smupximy, Marsuatn, & Co., London; Winmer & Surry 
Liverpool ; Joun Hoveson, Belfast ; and Joun Cummine, Dublin. 































Tu super-royal 8vo, containing as much reading as an ordinary 12s. volume. 
PRICE EIGHTPENCE. 


RUSSIA. 


BY A MANCHESTER MANUFACTURER. 
CONTENTS. 


I, Russta, TurKEy, anp Eneuanp. | III. Tue Batance or Power. 


Il. Potanp, Russia, anv Eneuanp. IV. Protection or ComMERCE. 





In super-royal 8yo, Sixth Edition. Price 6d. 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND AMERICA. 


BY A MANCHESTER MANUFACTURER; 
AUTHOR OF “ RUSSIA.” 
(The first three editions were published at 3s. 6d. ; and were cheaper than usual even at that price.) 


This pamphlet, though a little tinged with spurious Utilitarianism, has some sound views of 
the true foreign policy of England, aud some just and forcible reflections upon the causes which 
keep us in the rear of improvement, as respects commerce and many branches of internal manage. 
ment, compared to America. The Author's remarks upon Ireland, and upon the real causes of its 
stationary condition, are well worthy of attention. They are characterised by practical good sense. 
— Times, 5th May 1835. , 





Second Edition ; 40 pages super-royal 8vo. Price 6d. 
TRUE TALES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY ; 
AS RELATED BY THEMSELVES ; 
Selected from the Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners, by Mrs Jounsroner. 


*,° Whatever profits may result from the sale of this pamphlet, will be applied, by Mr Tait, ' 
to purposes of charity connected with Ireland ; the only object of the publication being to diffuse 
such information as may direct public attention to the subject. 

This is a demonstration of the necessity of a Poor-Law for Ireland, effected in a manner that 
could be planned and executed only by a woman of true genius. We could wish to see a copy of 
this work in every house inthe kingdom. It will do more to diffuse just notions of what the Lrish 
peasantry are, aud what they may become, than any book we know.—G/lasyow Argus, 


Second Edition ; 48 pages super-royal 8vo. Price 8d. 
IRELAND AND O'CONNELL; 


Containing a Historical Sketch of the Condition of the Irish People before the 
Commencement of Mr O’Connell’s Public Career ; a History of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation ; and Memoirs of Mr O’Connell. 


Here is a pamphlet for the people—excellent as it is cheap ; and which, as it is placed within 
the reach of everybody, nobody should be without.—/’ife Herald. 
This pamphlet should be in every one’s hands, The account of Irish history and Irish perse- 
cution is excellent. It is brief, pointed, and accurate. The Memoir of O’Connell has been 
carefully selected from the best authorities, and from the most amusing works in which he is 
mentioned ; and the manner in which the Catholic Association is traced from its commencement, 
through its skilful evasion of the laws, to its final triumph, must give very great interest to this ( 
pamphlet.— Tyne Mercury. 
We would strongly recommend to perusal this instructive little work, —Z£dinlurgh Observer. 








Wu Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpxix, Marsnann, & Co., and James Rineway & 
Sons, London ; G, Summs, Manchester ; and Joun Cumaune, Dublin. 
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